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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan,—In p. 393 of your last 
Magazine (in the Review of an Edition 
of the Iphigenia in Aulide, erroneously 
attributed to Bishop Monk) I find a very 
gratuitous attack on the author of ‘the 
New Cratylus,’’ and, as it is based en- 
tirely on an interpolated quotation, I 
think it just both to you and to him that 
I should point out the disingenuousness 
of your correspondent. He insinuates 
that, in dedicating his Pindar to Bishop 
Monk, Mr. Donaldson has sought to 
cure by compliments a wound inflicted 
by censure; inasmuch as on a former 
occasion, Mr. Donaldson had sneered at 
the pert mediocrity of the writers in the 
““Museum Criticum,’’ to which Bishop 
Monk was a contributor. Now, as your 
correspondent very well knew, Mr. Do- 
naldson never predicated pert mediocrity 
of the writers in the Museum Criticum. 
The following are his words, (New Cra- 
tylus, p. 30),—‘‘ The influence of foreign 
intercourse was felt latest in its effect 
upon classical scholarship ; the prejudice 
against German scholars, which Porson’s 
quarrel with Herman had produced, and 
his authority with his imitators, kept us 
for some years after the peace in the same 
state as before it, and the pert mediocrity 
of the Museum Criticum was the only 
representative of our philology.” It is 
generally agreed among scholars, so far 
as I have heard, that there is much of 
pertness and flippancy in the periodical 
here referred to, and that its philology 
is very mediocre and common place ; but 
surely we may think and say this without 
calling any individual who contributed 
to the book, a pert and mediocre scholar. 
Certain proceedings in the House of 
Commons have led me and others fre- 
quently to speak of it in conversation, as 
a bear-garden,—but nothing has been 
further from our thoughts than to speak 
of Sir Robert Peel or Lord John Russell 
as bears. The fact is that Bishop Monk 
wrote very little in the Museum Criticum 
—a few notes on the Electra of Sopho- 
cles, and a biography or two: so that 
whatever may be said of the book, the 
Bishop is very little affected thereby. 

Yours, &c. PHILALETHES. 

[Will this Correspondent favour us 
with his reasons for attributing the Iphi- 
genia to another Editor, and not to Bp. 
Monk ?] 


In the Minor Correspondence (p. 314) 
there is a query about Reinekes Vulpecu- 
la. Itis one of the forms of ‘‘ Reynard 
the Fox,’’ which was one of the produc- 
tions of Caxton. Our correspondent may 
consult Warton’s History of English 
Poetry, and the article ‘‘ Alkmar,”’ in the 
Biographie Universelle. 

‘¢The twisted serpent rounda staff and 
sometimes a retort, is the usual attribute 
of healing: it is on the reverse of the coin 
of Cos and Pergamus in honour of Escu- 
lapius, Hippocrates, and Galen, the phy- 
sicians, who were honoured while living and 
worshipped almost as divinities after their 
decease. From the creation of the world 
the serpent had great mystery attached to 
it, symbolical and allegorical, for many 
purposes. (See the Rev. J. B. Deane’s 
Observations on Dracontia, in the Arche- 
ologia, vol. xxv. pp. 188—229.) This 
emblem of healing may have derived its 
origin from holy writ. Numbers, chap. 
xxi. verse 8 ‘ And the Lord said unto 
Moses, Make thee a fiery serpent, and set 
it upon a pole; and it shall come to pass, 
that every one that is bitten, when he 
looketh upon it, he shall live.’ There is 
a remarkable coincidence in the Life of 
Galen, the physician of Pergamus, who 
cured a malady in Eudemus the philoso- 
pher, with the same medicine (theriacum) 
that caused it.—Supniw.” 

H. H. wishes to state in answer to a 
Correspondent (p. 346) that his inquiries 
refer to the Harveys of Ickwell-Bury, 

and not to the Herveys of Ickworth. 

W. H. C. inquires, Is there any work 
published abroad, giving a full account 
of the Life of Prince Charles Edward 
Stuart? 

In our Magazine for Aug. 1839, p. 108, 
we noticed the apology made in Dugdale’s 
Baronage, 1678, for the absence of cuts, 
so remarkable in connexion with the his- 
tory of Wood Engraving in this country. 
We now add another piece of evidence, 
showing that the art was at an equally 
low ebb about twenty years earlier. In 
Fuller’s Church History, 1655, opposite 
** Century XI.” on a plate of the Arms 
of Mitred Abbeys, is this memorandum— 
‘* Know, reader, the Cutter in wood being 
sick, and the Press not staying his reco- 
very, the arms of my Patrons omitted in 
y® body of y* booke are supplied in these 
quarters.’’ 
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Poems, written in English, by Charles Duke of Orleans, during his 
Captivity in England, after the Battle of Agincourt. 


CHARLES, Duke of Orleans, eldest son of Louis, Duke of Orleans, 
second son of Charles the Fifth King of France, was born May 26, 1391, 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Agincourt, in 1415, and remained 
in captivity, principally* in the Tower of London, for 25 years, when, 
at the end of that time, he was ransomed by Philip the Good, Duke of 
Burgundy, in 1440, for 300,000 crowns. It is supposed that he was 
ransomed in atonement for the murder of Charles’s father, Louis, Duke of 
Orleans, by Philip’s father, John, Duke of Burgundy, in 1407. He was 
twice married previous to his captivity, first to Isabel, the young and in- 
teresting widow of Richard II. King of England, in 1406 ; + and secondly 
to Bona, daughter of Bernard, Count of Armagnac. Immediately after 
his liberation he married Mary, daughter of Adolphus the first Duke of 
Cleves, by whom he had issue a son, who, on the failure of the elder 
branch of Charles the Fifth’s descendants, by the death of Charles the 
Eighth, without surviving issue, became King of France as Louis XII. 
Charles died in January, 1466. He composed, in his native language, a 
considerable number of poems, amounting to 502 ballads, sonnets, 131 
songs, and about 400 roundelays. These MSS. are preserved in the 
library of the King of France.t Some of them have been printed in the 
Annales Poetiques, or Almanach des Muses depuis l’origine de la Poesie 
Francoise, Paris, 1776 ; and in a small volume called Poesie de Charles 
d’Orleans, Paris, 1809, and Grenoble, 1803. The same poems are sup- 
posed to have been repeated by him, in the English language, in the 
volume before us ;§ we say supposed, because a late writer, in the Retro- 
spective Review,|| considers that the English poems are not by his hand. 
** There can be little doubt (he says) that not a single line of them was the 





* Charles was first imprisoned at Groombridge in Kent, afterwards in the Tower. 
Henry refused all ransom for Charles, because he was next heir to the throne of 
France after Charles the Dauphin. See Strickland’s Queens of England, vol. iii. p. 
Oe. 

+ Isabella died in childbirth Sept. 13, 1840, at Blois. Her infant, a little girl, 
married the Duke d’Alengon. 

¢ A fine copy of the poems of Orleans is in the Public Library at Grenoble, written 
from his dictation by his secretary, Antoine l’Astesan. It has been copied from the 
Royal Library at Paris. See Strickland’s Queens, vol. iii. p. 52. The monogram of 
Catharine de Medicis is in the corner of this MS. See Mem. de l’Académie des In- 
scriptions, vol. xiii. p. 580, by Mons. L’Abbé Sallier, also t. xv. p. 795, and tom, 
xvii. Mars, 1742. 

§ Mr. (Sir H.) Ellis discovered this volume among the Harleian MSS. in the British 
Museum, No. 682, and they were printed by Mr. Watson Taylor for the Roxburghe 
Club in 1827. 

l| See Retrosp. Rev. New Ser, vol. i. parti. p. 147. This article was written by 
the late Sir Thomas Croft, 
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production of that distinguished individual. They are close, and almost 
literal translations of the French poems. However, to assign them, in 
their English dress, to the Duke, and to call them, as Mr. W. Taylor 
does, ‘ imitations,’ are unequalled specimens of critical acumen. We have 
done what we do not believe that gentleman or the person he employed, 
ever took the trouble to do,—carefully examined a MS. of selections from 
earlier works in the British Museum,” among which are three original 
rondeaus in English ; but they are so decidedly inferior to the translations 
in the MS. printed by Mr. W. Taylor, that it is scarcely possible that the 
Duke could be the translator of his own writings,” &c. The MS. in the 
British Museum contains only 152 poems, of which fourteen do not occur 
in the printed copy: viz. ten in French, three in English, and one in 
Latin, while the Harl. MS. consists of 209 pieces, of which the French 
originals of only 120 appear in the volume printed at Paris. It is most 
probable that the originals of all the English poems in that MS. exist in 
the MS. in the Bibl. du Roi, spoken of by the Abbé Sallier. There are 
other manuscripts in the British Museum which contain imperfect copies 
of some of Charles d’Orleans’ poems, viz. the Lansdown MS. 380, and 
the Harleian MS. 6916, but the productions of other writers are intro- 
duced among them. 

In the London Magazine of Sept. 1823, appeared some very elegant 
translations of the French poems of the Duke of Orleans, with an interest- 
ing account of his life. The author of this article does not appear to have 
known the existence of these English poems, now printed ; for he gives, 
as a curiosity, three English poems that he found in the MS. of the 
Museum, which he gives, “not as being particularly good, but because 
any verses written in our language by a foreigner at so early a time, that 
is, very soon after the death of Chaucer, may be regarded as a curiosity.” 
We have only to add that the opinion of Sir Thomas Croft that the English 
poems now printed in the Roxburgh volume are not by Charles, but are 
translations from his French poems by another hand, is not, as far as we 
can learn, received by the learned in these matters. Besides his poems 
and the speech delivered in favour of the Duke d’Alengon, there are re- 
maining some of his letters addressed to the “ good cities " of France or to 
the king. They were dated from Gergeau sur Loire, July 14, 1411, and 
are thus described by Juvenal des Ursins, who refers to them in the 
History of Charles VI. ‘“ Lettres longues et assez prolixes et faites en bel 
et doux langage.’ His effigy, which was in a chapel of the Celestins at 
Paris, has escaped the ravages of the revolution, and is preserved, we be- 
lieve, in the vaults of St. Denis, 

It was the second marriage of the Duke of Orleans which ultimately led 
to his captivity, for his father-in-law, the Count de St. Pol, headed a fac- 
tion opposed to the Duke of Burgundy, and Charles or his father-in-law 
sought assistance from the English ; this caused the battle of Agincourt, 





* Royal MSS. XVI. F. 2, a splendid MS. once the property of Henry VII. of 
England, whose daughter Mary was married to the son of the pest Kauai - 
+ He alludes to Chaucer (see p. 17.) 


‘¢ For all the nyght myn hert aredith round 
As in the romaunce of plesaunt Chaucer, 
Me praiying so as him to hark and here, 
And y ne dare his welle disobeye,’’ &c. 





sn i ee ee ee Se ee ee ee eee. eee oe ae ee, 
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for the king of France had, in the mean time, declared against the Duke 
of Burgundy, and Charles was therefore now fighting on the side of the 
king against those very enemies (the English) whom he had himself in- 
vited. He was found among a heap of slain by Richard Waller, who 
brought him to Henry V. How long he remained in Waller's custody is 
not known, but long enough to rebuild the house assigned him for his 
habitation. He also contributed to the repairs of Speldhurst Church, over 
the porch of which the arms of the Duke, carved in stone, are still to be 
seen.* He was afterwards ii the keeping of Sir Thomas Charlesworth, 
Knt. and after that of Sir John Concall, Knt. He lost his second wife 
about the time of his imprisonment. It would appear (says the writer in 
the London Magazine) as if the young widower had been smitten by some 
English lady during his long abode among us. His illegitimate brother 
was John, the brave Count of Dunois, by whom the English were expelled 
from Normandy. On the death of Filippo M. Visconte Duke of Milan 
in 1447, Charles made an ineffectual attempt to recover that inheritance in 
right of his mother, who was sister to tle Duke. At the accession of 
Louis XI. to the crown of France, he retired in disgust from the Court, 
and died Jan. 1466, in his 78th year.;-—We now commence our extracts. 
P. 30. 


This joyous tyme, this fresh ceson of May, 
When Florra sheweth of flouris abundance, 

That eche ennoy ought to ben layde away 

And for to take all gladsum lo plesaunce, 

I fynde my silf withouten recoverance, 

Most out of way oon joy forto conquere ; 

Eche thought and care so doth myn hert forfelle, 
That y have well, y may avaunte and swere, 

The contrary of all my wrecchid wille, &c. 


Honure and prays as mot to him habound 
That fyrst did fynde the wayes of writyng, 

For comfort grete ordeynyd he that stounde, 
To suche as have of lovys payne felyng, 

For when to speke they nave tyme nor metyng 
To say ther ladies of ther adversite ; 

Yet doth it them a gret tranquyllite 

Forto endite, and sende as in writyng 

What grevous lyf they lede, as semeth me, 
Only for love and feithfull trewe servyng. 


Whoso that write how he is wrappid and wounde 
In such greef as kan kepe him from laughyng, 
And so may sende it to his lady round, 

Which is the leche to all his soore felyng, 

If then to rede hit be to her plesyng, 

She may right well therin perceyve and se 

What woofull governaunce endewrith he, 

Of whiche pite may geve hir hit mevyng, 

That his desert is reward of mercy, 

Only for love and feithfull trewe servyng, &c. 


For Poverte a beggyng must he crepe 
Where lovers dwelle, but what for krost off peyes, + 





ins See Harris’s Hist. of Kent, vol. i. p. 292, and Hasted’s History of do. vol. i. p. 
a. 


t See, for these last particulars, the London Magazine, Sept. 1823, p. 306. 
Crust of pies. 
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P. 45. 


P. 63. 


P. 66. 
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Nay, for gladness, which fawte off doth him drepe, 
So parte almes to poore that for hit cryes, 

O helpe lete not oure selynes arises, 

Thenke on the poore, and wt yowre almes fede, 
Without your grace he ellis for sorow dyes, 
Wherfore alak, now faylith him not at nede. 


Myn hert the schepe off eche teydyng, 

Hope hath a fresht with lusty recomfort, 

To cary to the fayrist borne lyvyng, 

Which is myn hertis lady and cheef resort ; 
And if he may attayne the joyfull port, 

In self passage y mene to his desere, 

The see of fortune playn to his plesere ; 

A joly wynd als blowyng into* Fraunce, 
Where now abidyng is my soul maystres, 
Which is the swete of all my remembraunce, 
And hool tresoure of my worldly gladness, &c. 





Iff y konde make my wanton wisshis flee, 
And the sighis that maken me so wan, 
Shulde y hem sende but what hit wol not be, 
Ovyr the fomy wawis oxyan, 

To her hous, y servaunt am and man, 
Which y most love of any creature, 

As only this my worldly lo gladness, 

Which that y holde in this poore lyf y dewre, 
As for my sovereyn lady and maystres.t+ 


I may wel bere eche payne or displesere, 
Save only on which, on, me causith dy, 
That y so longe dwelle fro my lady dere 
Whom y have chose to love, no wondir why, 
For time agoon, as in hir company, 

Lefft y myn hert, my joy, and my desere, 
That nevyr sith list come, to do me chere, 
For werry there in no thing lo they mowe, 
Thus lyve y soul, without joy or plesere ; 
Allas, allas, and is this not y nough, 

To balade now y have a fayre leysere, 

All othir sport is me biraught as now, 
Master am y for love and prisonere, 

Allas, allas, and is this not y now. 


Wherfore remembraunce, biseche y thee 
This poore balade, to take it my ladé, 

And fro myn hert in eche lowly manere, 
Which hool is gyve unto hir governaunce, 
And shall to that y taken have my bere, 
Right humbly with all myn hool puysshaunce. 
My poore hert bicomen is hermyte, 

In hermytage of thoughtfull fantase, 

For false fortune, so full of gret dispite, 

That many yere hath hatid him, and me 





* This passage does not support the conjeeture in the London Magazine, 
that the Duke of Orleans was in love with some lady at the English Court whom he 
saw in his confinement at Windsor ; but rather some one whom he had left, and re- 
membered in France ; and see the next quotation from p. 60, 

+ He says, in another place, 


‘* O goodly yong, O nobill good princesse, 
Syn y ne may as se yow nevyrtheless, 
Mi writyng shall, so Jhii ben his gide,”’ &c, 
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P. 72. 
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Hath newe allyed hir, this may y se 

To his gret hurt with payne and hevynes, 
And hath him banysshid out of all gladnes, 
That where to dwelle nath he o bidyng place, 
Save in the carfull wod, in payne to ly, 
Where he contentith bide his lyvis space, 
And yet y say him how it is foly. 


O helpe me love that sest myn atturbance, 
I the requere with humbill obeyshaunce, 
Sum praty moyan that thou wolt me lere, 
How that y might avoyde this inpart here, 
To wynne the game withouten more dowtance, 
Welcome, and yit more welcome bi this light, 
O fresshe tidyngis unto my hert are ye, 
Say me, hast thou had of my ladi sight, 
Come, telle me sumwhat of hir now, let see, 
As bi thi trouthe how thynkist, is she not she, 
She was when last we partid compane, 
Which plesid hir say to bryng me out of woo, 
Tredyng my foot, and that so pratily, 
Teys you to whom y love am and no moo. 
* * * * 
I holde my silf the most happy wight 
In all this world when she ‘ love’ callith me, 
For in eche where who so hir knoweth right, 
She praysid is for fayrist of bewte, 
So God me graunt as onys to ben he, 
Maugre daunger to se hir hastily 
That she eft sone may say unto me soo, 
Thenkith my love, for trouth that this say y 
Teys yow to whom y love am and no mo. 

* 


To longe for shame, and all to longe trewly, 
Myn hert y se thee slepe in displesere, 
Awake, this day, awake, o verry fy, 

Lete us at wode go geder may in fere, 

To holde of oure olde custome the manere, 
Ther shall we here the birdis synge and play, 
Right as the wood therwith shulde forshyvere, 
This joly tyme, this fresshe first day of Maye. 
The god of love, this worldis god myghti, 
Holdeth this day his feste to fede and chere 
The hertis of us poore lovers hevy, 

Which only him to serve, sett oure desere, 
Wherefore he doth affoyle the trees fere 

With grene, and hath the soyle y flowrid gay, 
Only to shewe his fest to more plesere, 

This joly tyme, this fresshe first day of Maye. 
Myn hert thou wost how daungere hath on whi 
Doon thee endure full grevous paynes here, 
Which doth the longe thus absent thi lady, 
That willist most to ben unto hir nere, 
Wherfore the best avise y kan thee lere, 

Is that thou drawe thee to disportis ay, 

Thi trowbely sorrow therwith to aclere, 

This joly tyme, this fresshe first day of May. 
My first in thought and last my lady dere, 
Hit axith more then this oon day leysere, 

To telle yow loo my greefe and gret affray, 
That this wolde make myn hert a poor martere, 
This joly tyme, this fresshe first day of May. 


Then shulde y false allas so goodlyon, 
And shulde y breke the trewthe y to hir hight, 
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Nay, rather man as levyr were y noon, 

For whi y thenke most how y am a knyght ; 
The oth thereof, and oth y to hir plight, 
Revolvyng als this lyf a chere fayre, 

To loke how sone she deyde the fayrist wight, 
Right as the Fenyx lyveth withouten ayre. 


Il. (P. 101.) 


I haue the obit of my lady dere, 

Made in the chirche of love full solempnely 
And for hir sowle the service and prayere, 
In thought waylyng have songe hit hevyly, 
The torchis sett of sighis pitously, 

Which was w' sorrow sett a flame ; 

The toumbe is made als to the same, 

Of karfull cry depaynted all w' teeris, 

The which richely is write abowt, 

That here so lith withouten dowt, 

The hool tresoure of all worldly blys. 


Of gold on hir ther lith an ymage clere, 
With Safyr blew y sett so inrichely, 

For hit is write and seide how the gafere 
Doth token trouthe, and gold to ben happy, 
The which that welbisettith hir hardily, 
Forwhi hit was an ewrous trewe madame, 
And of goodness ay flowren may hir name, 
For god the which that made hir lo y wys, 
To make such oon me thynke a myght ben prowt, 
For lo she was, as right well be she mowt, 
The hool tresoure of all worldly blys. 


O pese! no more; myn hert astoneth here, 
To here me prayse hir vertu so trewly, 

Of hir that had no fawt withouten were, 

As all the world hit saith, as well as y, 

The whiche that knew hir deedis inthorowly, 
God hath hir tane y trowe for hir good fame, 
His hevene the more to joy w' sport and game, 
The more to plese and comfort his seyntis, 
For certis well may she comfort a rowt, 
Noon is she saynt, she was here so devowt, 
The hool tresoure of all worldly blys. 


Not vaylith now though y complayne this, 
Almost we deye therto, so lete us lowt 
For ay to kepe ther is no wight so stowt, 
The hool tresoure of all worldly blys, &c. 





* This expression is met with in Lydgate, Skelton, &c. but its meaning is con- 
sidered doubtful. Our own opinion is, that it signifies ‘‘ a fair appearance or counte- 
nance.”” At p. 128 is this couplet, 

‘¢ But thus departed y in displesaunce, 
From love which that made a chere drery.”’ 


é. e. a ‘mournful or forbidding countenance.’ Skelton’s use of this expression occurs 
in his poem on King Edward’s death, p. 100, ed. Bowle. 
‘* To presume theruppon it is but a vanitie 
Not certaine ; but as a chery [chere] fayre ful of wo.” 
i. e. a beautiful countenance full of sorrow, which is compared to his uncertain pros- 
perity 
‘ ‘¢ Reygned not I of late in great felicite 
Et ecce nunc in pulvere dormio.’” 
We have heard that some critics (and these not minor pinks) conceive the expres- 
sion means a “‘ cherry fair,” or ‘‘ fair of cherries ;” the; perplexity in the brains of 
these gentlemen having arisen from ‘‘ chere,’’ having been sometimes printed ‘‘chery.”’ 
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When freshe Phebus, day of Seynt Valentyn, 
Had whirlid up his golden chare aloft, 

The burnyd bemys of it gan to shyne 

In at my chambre where y slepid soft, 

Of which the light that he had wt him brought, 
He wook me of the slepe of hevynes 

Wherein forslepid y all the nyght dowtles, 
Upon my bed so hard of newous thought. 


Of which this day to parten there bottyne 
An oost of fowlis semblid in a croft, 

Myn eye biside, and pletid ther latyn 

To have w' them as Nature had them wrouzt, 
Ther makis forto wrappe in wyngis soft, 

For which they gav so loude ther cries dresse, 
That y ne konde not slepe in my distres 
Upon my bed so harde of newous thought. 


Tho gan y reyne w* teeris of myn eyne, 

Mi pilowe, and to wayle, and cursen oft 

My destyny, and gan my look enclyne 

These birdis to, and seide, ye birdis ought, 

To thank Nature, where as it sittith me nouzt, 
That hav yowre makis to yowre gret gladnes, 
Where y sorow the deth of my maystres, 
Upon my bed so hard of noyous thought. 


Als wele is him this day that hath him kaught, 
A valentyne that lovyth him as y gesse, 
Where as this comfort sole y here me dresse, 
Upon my bed so hard of noyous thought. 


I here many peple playne 

On love and on his crewelte, 

How he doth hem adewre in payne 
Ther love, and in adversite. 

And al for lightly soth to sayne 
They wold to grace amyttid be 
Withouten greef, but wot ye pleyne, 
The first shall fynde what so he be, 
The amverse of his weele certeyne. 


Hoo thenkith hit a rath brayne 

And more yet to desire parde, 

For to the trewe the trouth must rayne, 
As at the last to get merce. 

Though first hit passe a yere or twayne, 
That they abide in poore degre, 

Yet at the laste forto ben fayne 

Long to endure amust be he 

The amverse of his weele certeyne. 


The lover trewe that doth not fayne, 
Ay diligent in his degre, 

Forto deserve a thank agayne 

Ought he not bet it have seme ye; 
Then he bi force that wolde restrayne, 
A love maugre her volunte, 

Who wolde a lady so constrayne 

A shall fynde in his pevechere, 

The amverse of his weele certayne, 


But when a lady longe hath seyne 
Hir man in such perplexite, 

Though pite full a slepe have leyne, 
She must awake him of bounte, 

In amverse of his wele certeyne, &c. 
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Unto the excellent power and nobles 
Of god Cupide, and Venus the goddes. 
Bisechith this unto yowre regally, 
Most humbly, 
Yowre servaunt Charlis, duk of Orlyaunce, 
Which save yowre grace therto most unworthi, 
i That sugeth ly 
| Unto yowre most digne and royall obeyshance 
| That most willith do to his puysshaunce, 
Yowre plesaunce ; 
| And hath therin dispendid largely 
His tyme of yowthe in the self governance, 
Owt displesaunce, 
In all he ought for payne or greef trewly. 


That if so lo hit wen to yowre plesere 
To graunt him here 
This poor request he doth to yow present, 
Withouten refuse tane of displesere 
Him forto here ; 
In which ther nys but trowthe unto yow ment, 
So helpe him God, that knowith his entent, 
For where ye lent 
Of welthe and joy ynow him forto chere. 
The cursid fortune hath it fro him hent, 
And geve turment, 
Hy-forto slee, and makke a porre martere. 
Thorugh cursid deth allas the tyme allas 
That out trespas 
In the most flowryng of hir lustynes, 
Hath from him tan, wo worth the cas, 
The which that was, 
His verry soul, lady, and gladnes, 
For which only hz hath y made promes 
In his distres ; 
As clere dispayrid all his lyvis space, 
That nevyr more he chesen shall pinces 
Nor maystres, 
The who his hert consentid to hit has. be 


Wherfore that he in tyme tofore or now 
Yow made a vow 
Trewly to serve yow unto his power, 
Also he left, wel wot ye how, 
i His hert wt yow 
4 To ben his plegge of feithfull trewe desire, 
The which that now yow humbly doth requere, 
Out displesere, 
Of yow to pardone him, as well ye mow, 
Therof forto he beddid have his bere 
As more to lere, 
Of love he nevyr cast him silf to bow. 
Wherefore if so hit lust yowre curtesy, 
And grace frely, 
To graunt him have ageyi his sely hert, 
And als the wothe that he lete w' hit iy, 
That worshipfully 
He myght depart wout more greef or smert, 
That hath in trust he hath no more desert 
Gef ye advert ; 
His service doon unto yowre regally, 
Which sat him nere than evyr sat him shert 
Full covert, 
Thus shewe yowre grace to hé that for hit ery, &c. 
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But for bi cause that deynte lo is leef, 

Which doth oft tyme the grose mete sett aside ; 
That is the cause that moto’, veel, or beef, 
Nor pigge, nor goos ycast yow noon provide, 
But and ye lust so poore a fare abide, 

In stede of mete y fede yow shall with song, 
And for mysuse, though that my wordis glide, 
Take them aworth y pray yow alle among. 


And for folk say short song is good in ale, 
That is the cause in rundell y hem write ; 
The swettist mete als is of birdis smale, 

As quaylis rounde, and eek the larkis lyte : 
But what all this y putt hit in respite, 

For fowlis alle reherse here were to long ; 
But loke wherto ye have yowre appetit, 
And seke hem in this disshis forthe among. 


A pak, a pak, madame, my lode alight, 
Forwhi allas y bere to hevy lo; 
And without yow y may no ferthir go, 
So helpe me sett my crokid burthen right, 
Or ellis ye are to blame —bi God Almyght, 
For me my silf wolde helpe yow bare ye so ; 
A pak, a pak, 
Forwhi alas. 


Ther is no mo to calle now here in sight, 
So helpe, or ellis attonys bicome my foo, 
Now Mercy swete, but will ye lo, or noo, 
Have pite now upon me poore wight : 

A pak, a pak, 

For whi alas. 


The mede is flowe, the grace is goon, 
The hert is chaungid from his place, 
Where y had wende hem be he nas, 
Thus Myrthe and y are comen foon. 
But fy, allas, that a wise oon 
Shulde hay or thay se what to chas: 
The mede is, 
The hert is. 


Yet trust y lo to fynde aloon, 
An hert if that y have the grace ; 
And if y onys may that purchase, 
Then hay on hardeley everichoon : 
The meede is, 
The hert is. 


A ladies hert forto want pite, 
Hit is to fowle ageyn nature ; 
That in so benynge a figure, 
So bewteuous fay in eche feture, 
Which lakkith ellis vertu, nor bounte,; 
For what entent shuld she formyd be, 
Without hit were to mordre such as me, 
That loven hem above eche creature : 
A ladies hert, 
Hit is to, 
That in so, 
A ladies hert. 


I kan no more but what y must agre, 
My silven w' my fatall aventure, 
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Syn that it is my destyne and ure, 
That all my lyf in payne y must endure, 
And to biwayle the tyme y evir se 

A ladies hert, 

Hit is to, 

That in so, 

A ladies hert, &c. 


The smylyng mouth, and laughing eyen gray, 
The brestis rounde, and long small armys twayn, 
The hondis smothe, the sidis streizt and playne, 
Yowre fetis lite, what shulde y ferther say ? 
Hit is my craft, when ye are fer away 
To muse thereon in styntyng of my payne. 

The smylyng, 

The brestis. 


So adde y pray yow gef y durste or may 
The sight to se as y have seyne, 
Forwhi that craft me is most fayne 
And wol ben to the howre in which y day. 
The smylyng 
The brestis. 
O fy love, fy, amende yowre governaunce ; 
Ye are to townysshe bi this book, 
Who so that good hede on yow took, 
To doon on have of hit plesaunce. 
What wise ye such lewde knakkis askaunce, 
On on al day to gase and loke. 
O fy love, 
Ye are to. 


When seson is so lete hem glaunce, 
And ellis not onys in ali a woke; 
Bi mase y felt my hert a quok, 
Of thi foltisshe acqueyntaunce. 

O fy love, 

Ye are to, &c. 


Me thought y sawe descendyng in the ayre 

A chare of gold so verry riche and fayre, 
That forto se hit was no wondir lite 

The ricches of the stones therupon, 

Whiche drawen was wt two large stedis white, 
And as me thought on whelis foure it ran. 
Abowt it als y sigh full many on, 

That did hir payne to put it forth and shove, 
And in this chayre ther sat a quene above. 


That forto say yow how she ware hir gere 
Hit was y doon hardly at poynt devise, 
And if that y shall say yow what were 

But verry god me thou3t it passyng nyse, 
All though it riche were of a wondir prise. 
For evyrmore the coloure gan to chaunge, 
So semyd me hir surcot verry straunge. 


For the body was kowchid thorugh and thorugh, 
As evyrmore a saphir, and a balayse, 

That to biholde it, as y tolde yow now. 

So as the playtis up and doun arayse, 

So did dyverse the hewe in sondry wise. 

For though on wey the Safir shewid blew, 

This way the balise geveth a purpil hew. 
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And as the surcot forgoth in substaunce, 

Of ermyn, and is powdrid round abowt, 

So was it wrought with fyn pynche and plesaunce, 
And in the stede of powdryng all without 

As y beheld right wel persayve y mought, 

How it was sett full thikke w' laughyng eyen ; 
But many moo that wepte y myght aspien. 

Upon the whiche she ware a mantell large 

That many feld was festid w' a lace, 

Bi cause only hit bare so gret a charge 

Of which the coloure black nor grene it nas, 

But most lyke to a raynbow hewe it was 

Forwhi the silkis were so verry straunge, 

That ay from blew to reed, or grene thei chaunge. 


Of which the tissew ran in clowde work, 
And as thei brak now there and here, 

Some w' ray, and tempest lokid derk, 

And out of othir smote sonne bemys clere, 
And othir some were worst in a manere, 

Of moonys weche that wrost wer yn a rang 
Some at a wane, some cresyng aftir chaunge, 


A bordir had this mantell eek theron, 

That praty was, and riche in verry dede, 

For made it was a brere of gold that ron 

Now here and there, w' rosis whit, and reede, 
Upon the which and levis as thei sprede, 
Some loose, some fast, thei sett were ful of ston, 
And that of perlis passyng many oon. 

The lynyng of hit was w‘ nedill wrought, 

So playn, so thikke, so smothe, so pratily 
With litill litill flowris soft, 

The soven, and the daisy, 

But most of pancy myght y spy, 

Abowt hir nek also she ware 

A serpe the fasson to declare. 


Hit wrought was full of broken balis, 
Of dise, and as they fillen out, 

By lynkis, and so dow a valis, 

To se them how they werle abowt, 
Hit wondir was withouten dowt 
Whi they turnyd so many chaunsis, 
And that, so full of verry aunces. 


Hir crowne was made wt wawis nyse, 
And sett ful of karbonkil son, 

The reysyng up w' flowre delise 

Her heer also so bright it shon, 

That it was hard to loke it on. 

Which spredde hir shuldris all abrod 
And all the chayre in which she rood. 


Hir visage was eek wel y made, 

But then sumwhile she lowrid sore, 
And even as sonne she lokid glad ; 
And in hir hond a wheel she bore, 
And gave to turne it evyrmore. 
That berel was me thought or gia;, 
And this was wreten in compas, &c, 


Yet se y wel a gret pese of plesaunce, 
The which y took, and in my bosum put, 
So forto kepe it in remembraunce : 

And for bicause that y nedis mut 

Muse on my dreem, ysett me up a foot, 
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And ao gan wandre in my thoughtis sade, 
To that y come undir a grene woodshade. 


Upon a launde the gras soft, smothe, and fayre, 
That likyng gret hit was me to bihold, 

And homward thus as y gan me repayre, 

I fond a company, some yong, some olde, 
That gan eche othir fast in armys hold. 

For at the post and piler did thei play, 

And all were gentil folkis dar y say. 


As ladies, and ther wymen many oon 
With many a squyer, and many a knyght, 
Among the whiche myn eyen spide anoon ; 
The selfe lady bi verry god of myght, 

That y se fortune bere so high on hight, 
But how me than had y more joy or woo, 
Now certes wel y kan not telle yow noo. 


For joyful was y on hir to biholde, 

Bi cause she was so lyk my lady swete ; 
But me to queynt not durst y be so bold 
Nad be the dreem that y did of hir mete. 
That Venus had hir helpe to me bihight, 
As y have to yow told what that she said, 
For which that j tho the lesse me dismayd. 


Now was ther on had knowen me tofore, 

That me aspide, and y not how; 

And in his corse he fel, and had fortore 

His hose, at which full many of hem lough ; 

Now laughe, seide he, for some hav pleid y nough, 
Which to me spake, y thank you frend, my fal, 
For nad ye be, y had hit not at al. 


But nevyrtheles ye ar welcome parde, 

So, now gef rome, take here a pleyer in, 
For he shal pley his pagaunt now for me ; 
Though that his chekis be but passyng thyn. 
Set forth, let se, how fayre ye kan bigynne, 
Nay good Cosyn, seide y, therof no more ; 
Seynttyve ye shall see that myn hose is tore. 


Bi hond he hent me so, and to the place 
He drew me in, is ther noon othir bote, 
Seide y, noo, no ye get no bettir grace. 
Quod y, then must y to that nedis mote; 
And so to renne y gan to make a foot. 
And wel y wot, y ran not long abowt, 
Or that y on had towchid of the rowt. 


And as the corse thus drove me here and there, ; 

Unto my lady newe so streight y went; . i 

With gastful hert that quoke for verry fere, : 

How me were best to uttir myn intent. 

Yet at the last on this poor posse y bent, 

When that ther stood no mo but she and y, 

A question wold y axe of yow lady, &c. 
* * 





* 
The Raket cometh y graunt hit yow writ on, 
And so an othir came, and afore hir stood ; 
For which that y must nedis ben agoon, 

Yet, nevyrtheless, me thought it did me good. 
That she so moche knew of myn hert by the rood, : : i 
And so we ran a corse or two or more, ; 
Or that we must depart unto my sore. 


For Crepusculus that revith day his light, 
Gan in the west his clowdy mantel shake, 
And for bicause y fastid lo that nyght 
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From oon to oon of them my leve y take, 
But lord so that myn hert bigan to quake. 
When that y take shulde of my lady leve, 
And for no thing it wold me not bileve. 


She blusshed reed to see how that y ferde, 

For as y kist, y seide, now welcome sorow 

Ye made me gast, quod she, y shrympe yowr berd, 
But may ye not abide here to tomorrowe. 

A madame no fare, wel seynt John to borow, 

Bi holy God, y trowe bet that ye may ; 

Ellis come, and se us lo sum othir day. 


Madame, a trouthe y thanke yowre ladiship 

It may me happe to se yow here this weke, 
Thus dyd y so depart the feleship 

And gan me forth to my poor loggyng peke. 
But all that nyght myn hert did rore, and seke 
For nought me nyst, as what was best to do, 
To speke or writ, when next y came hir to, &c. 


Lende me yowre praty mouthe, madame, 
Se how y knele here at yowre feet, 

Whie wolde ye occupy the same ; 

Now, where a bowt first mot me wite. 

I wis, dere hert to basse it swete 

A twyse, or thrise, or that y die, 

So may ye have, when next we mete, 
Toforne or ye it ocupie. 


Or y it ocupy wel, wel, 

Is my reward but such a skorne ? 
Ye woo is me, for yowre seek hele ; 
But it may heele right wel to morne. 
Then se y wel though y were lorne ; 
For oon poore cosse ye sett not by 
Seide y yow not y nough toforne, 
Ye may have or ye ocupy. 

Ye for that cosse y thanke yow that 
For whi, yet am y nevir the nere, 
Then com agayne this wot ye what ; 
An othir tyme, and not to yere, 

A fy wel wel, a swet hert dere. 

Bi verry god ye mot aby, 

Nay, bete me not, first take it here, 
Toforne, or ye it occupy. 


Ye so so swete, ye so swete hert, 
Good thrift unto that praty eye, 
Nay erst lo must ye this avert, 
How y seide, or ye it ocupy,’’ &c. 


So fresshe bewte, so moche goodlynes, 

So skace of grace, so large of crewelte, 

So moche vertew, and so moche gantilnes, 
So long this straunge, so bareyne of pite, 
So lusty yowthe, so replete of bounte, 

So litil mercy, and so gret disdayne, 

So fervent love then as hit cawsith me 
How may it be owt sleyng me in payne. 
So many othis as y have yow swore, 

So koward drede whi take ye or mystrust, 
So fayre bihest and y a skorne therfore, 
So moche to love, where ye ageyne dislust 
So for what cawse y wolde fayne that y wist, 
So it not greve, nor yow offende ageyne 
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So ovirtwart as this is knyt and twyst, 
How may it be owt sleyng me in payne. 
So sle ye me, dere hert, bi god a lon, 
So which ye charge me, speke no more of this, 
So but y shulde my wery lyf forgon, 
So may y not but syn yowre plesure is, 
So for my trouthe to doon me deye y wis, 
So hit may ese how eek to se me slayne, 
So as ye do, and lo it kan not mys, 
How may it be owt sleyng me in payne. 
Goo poor bille, good fortune be thi gide . 
Forblot with teeris of my eyen twayne 
For me to joy my sorowis, and to hide 
How may it be owt sleyng me in payne. 
As for farewel, farewel, farewel, farewel, 
And of farewel more then a thousand skore, 
Have ye farewel, or more had y to dele, 
For forto say, this partyng doth me sore 
Hit doth, hit doth, hit nede nede no more ben sore 
For though that y wolde kepe it close, mafay, 
Mi bollid hért doth so his sikis rore, 
That mawgre me hit doth my wele biwray. 
What may y doon now levyng yowre presence, 
But drawe me sool my silven to complayne, 
In waylyng so the tyme of yowre absence, 
Which is to me, god wot, most grevous payne 
And wol be to that y se yow agayne 
Which let ben swete as sone as that ye may 
For the sighis that dothe ellis on me rayne 
As maugre me, thei wol myn hert biwray. 
Bi thynk yow eek that is passyng hard, 

Unto an hert ful of adversitie 
To hide his payne that is sore bistad, 

So blynd is love, and wenyth othir be. 
This say y lo my selven well bi me 
That sore y drede syn y am yeven away, 
Lest that my bollyng sighis on preve 
As maugre me that hit my love biwray. 
But in good trouthe the deth hit were me levyr 
Then hit were wist wherfor that y yow pray, 
Albe y fer forget me nevyr 
To eft sone that y may yow more biwray.”’ 


With these lines this long and singularly curious Poem terminates. 





DIARY OF A LOVER OF LITERATURE, 
By Tuomas GREEN, Esq. of Ipswich. 
(Continued from p. 142.) 


March 14, 1821. Finished Wordsworth’s Poems. ‘The Italian epitaphs 
which he has translated, are very elegant and beautiful, and shed a grace 
The passage in the first, 


on death. 


‘* Ivi vivia giocondo, e i suoi pensieri 
Erano tutti rosa,’’ &c. 


which he translates, 


nN 


‘* There pleasure crown’d his days, and all his thoughts 
A roseate fragrance breath’d ! ’’ 
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stating that he had not skill to come nearer to the original: he might have 
rendered literally, 


‘¢ There lived he jocund, and his thoughts 
Were roses all 





with far richer effect. Wordsworth has unquestionably a fine strain of 
pure moral feeling, and an exquisite relish for the beauties of nature; but 
his homely peculiarities are still offensive, and his metaphysical defence 
of them in the preface to the Lyrical Ballads is but a confused piece of 
philosophy. Yet he is right in taking the origin of poetry from emotions 
recollected in tranquillity; and remarking how much the music of hare 
monious metrical language, by its impressions of pleasure, softens down 
and sweetens the pathos which would be heart-rending and grating in 
prose.—Walked to Bramford Hill in search of violets—little Worlidge 
there—disappointed, 

March 24, Went tothe field beyond Dale Hill in search of violets— 
accompanied by my little girl—strange confessions—read Cobbett’s letter 
tothe Government, on Agricultural Distress, in his last Register. I have 
heard better things of him; but he is still the same coarse, scurrilous, ma- 
licious blackguard as ever—writing, however, with great power. 

March 25. Bought a portrait of Fernando Cortez of Mrs, 
John Edgar, for 10/. with a golden tone and senatorial dignity of counte- 
nance, quite Titianic. Took a farewell of the Wilsons in the drawing 
room with little regret,—quite ruined. Frost called, powerfully impressed 
by the head of Cortez, growing every successive view in his esteem. The 
head of Cortez engraved by Vertue, from a portrait of Titian, at Corsham 
House, not like mine. Walked to the meadows by the river, and round 
Whiston Hall, gathering violets, which were in tolerable plenty. Burke's 
account of Cortez, in his European Settlements, will uot do after Robertson. 

March 29. Count Liningen called to talk over Miss Stephens’s visit to 
them, and a proposed concert for her. Dined at Christ Church—rather 
triste. The art and address of the Count exquisite—quite. Scruples against 
the concert for Passion Week, where one should little expect them, for the 
example’s sake — this sort of cant seems growing into operation again. 
Walked round Wherstead Lodge by the walls—gathered violets in the 
churchyard. Saw Lord Dysart’s funeral pass over the hill—a grand caval- 
cade— but the days of pageantry are gone by. 

March 30. Mr. Mitford called, and chatted till half past eleven, on po- 
litics, pictures, &c. He says, there are but few good pictures in the 
Fitzwilliam collection: he mentioned, I think, two richly coloured little 
Canalettos. Between 30,000/. and 40,0007. expended on prints, &c. 
furnished chiefly by Woodburn. He says the impressions of the Swanevelts 
are very indifferent, Read Doyly’s Life of my relative Archbishop Sancroft : 
he seems to have got a most congenial theme in that high churchman, 
Sancroft’s pedantry of quotation in his Letters is very amusing. His ex- 
pression in writing to his father, on the execution of Charles I.—* the 
waters of the ocean cannot wash out the spots of that blood,” must have 
been suggested by Macbeth: the whole letter is a striking evidence of the 
horror with which that event was regarded by the royalists of the day ; and 
particularly, I suspect, by the clerical ones. Sancroft’s relationship to 
our family appears to have arisen from his aunt Deborah marrying George 
Barrett of Stradbroke. 

April 10. Pursued Sancroft’s life. His throwing himself down at the 
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feet of the King, and humbly petitioning to be released, by reason of infir- 
mity of body, from acting in the High Commission Court, was surely un- 
worthy of him ; nor am I quite satisfied, in point of honour and honesty, 
with his declaration and course of conduct’ with the King, in the memo- 
rable interview Nov. 5, 1688, particularly connected with the corres- 
pondence and understanding (slight, 1 acknowledge,) which existed be- 
tween himand the Prince of Orange, respecting the threatened condition of the 
Church.of England.. He certainly wanted manly firmness for the critical 
situation in which he was placed, and nothing can be clearer, than that, 
had the Church remained untouched, our liberties, for these holy prelates, 
might have gone to the . The utmost Sancroft could bring himself to, 
it appears, at the Revolution, was the appointing the Prince of Orange 
Custos regui. His absenting himself from his place during the whole of 
this critical discussion in the House of Lords is certainly explicable only, in 
any creditable way, by supposing that he was unable to make up his 
mind to the best course of proceeding. Sancroft, it appears, let his beard 
grow at Fressingfield. 

April 14. Looked through the excerpta from Wharton's Account of 
Sancroft's Life, appended to his own, by the editor. There are some things 
in it highly curious. When solicited by a Virgin to marriage, Proh pudor! 
he says, “‘ Dos ipsius satis umpla non fuit.” The attack on him in 
Windsor forest, by Mathews, a Romish priest, who then said mass pri- 
vately to the King at the castle, and Sancroft’s confession, is a remarkable 
fact. Wharton charges Sancroft’s nephews, Green, among the rest, with 
withholding his MS. papers, those relating to Bishop Laud, which the Arch- 
bishop had promised him. The executors are elsewhere stated to have sold 
the Archbishop MSS. foreighty guineas, to Bateman the bookseller, of whom 
they were purchased by Tanner, and presented to the Bodleian. They 
were also accused of withholding a good portion of his library, destined 
for Emanuel College. Wharton appears to have been a man of extraordi- 
nary industry and research. 

April 15. Looked through Sancroft’s Fur Predestinatus, and his 
Sermon on the Consecration of the Bishops at the Restoration : not desti- 
tute of shrewdness and vigour. ‘The familiarity and quaintness of his il- 
lustrations in the sermon are very characteristic of the times, and fre- 
quently provoke a smile. It is his chaplain Needham, I see, and not 
Wharton, who makes the charges against the Archbishop’s nephews re- 
garding the books and MSS. 

April 20. Gilpin, in his Norfolk Tour, affirms that, were he to fill a gal- 
lery with pictures which pleased him most, on recollection, they should be 
portraits exclusively: in immediate transcripts from nature, there is always 
something to charm; in imaginary representations, always something to 
disgust. Gilpin’s doth and hath is a detestable affectation. Dugald 
Stewart had observed it. 

April 22. Pursued Gilpin’s Lakes of Cumberland. He inculcates 
the doctrine that, inexamining a picture, we should leave the master entirely 
out of the question ; it may mislead and cannot assist the judgment. This 
is like the cant in politics, of ‘ measures not men.”’ In the first place, it 
is scarcely possible that even an indifferent work of a great master should 
not possess some vestiges of his transcendant excellences, which, however 
latent, it must be of the-highest interest and utility to trace; and in the 
second, it stands strictly connected, by association, with works of higher 
power, a potent source of interest in itself, Gilpin thinks we are often 
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more pleased witha sketch than a finished piece ; not, as Burke supposes, 
because the imagination is entertained with the promise of something more, 
and does not acquiesce in the present object of sense, but because it leaves 
us the power of creating something more ourselves: I do not-think that the 
two doctrines essentially differ. Burke, I suspect, meant the same 
thing, though he has not so clearly expressed it.* Gilpin seems to have 
no high relish for pictures, at the same time that he looks at nature too 
much with a painter's eye : so that he continues to miss apparently the su- 
preme enjoyment of both. Walked up Stoke Hills in deep and solemn 
meditation on the state of poor Frost, whom I had just parted from ; his 
fatal disease having now manifested itself. Frost has been to me on 
“ painting,” what P was in music. The loss of such friends, inde- 
pendently of all friendly feelings, operates as a sort of severance from the 
art. Strolled round Christ Church Park. The earlier trees, particularly 
round the Red House, beautifully tinted with virgin green. Strolled in 
the garden after tea. 

April 29. Looked over Lord Byron's Letters on Bowles's Strictures on 
Pope. His lordship’s predilection for Popeis most extraordinary, and cannot 
be accounted for, but on the principle of our liking those qualities best 
which are the most opposite to those we possess: the whole sparkles 
with wit and intelligence spontaneously evolved. With regard to the grand 
question discussed, though not very philosophically, whether poetry, as 
Mr. Bowles contends, or seems to do at least, derives all its high excellen- 
ces from representations of nature exclusively, as opposed to art, his 
lordship is unquestionably right. Alison makes nature itself derive all its 
poetical charms from moral associations. But I am not quite sure that I 
thoroughly understand the question between them ; or his lordship either, 

May 4. Called on poor Frost—complained of much debility, but enliven- 
ing at my company, and relating, with much humour and a hearty laugh, the 
adventures of an old hare, out of season, sent by Sir William Middleton to 
Carey, from Carey to John King, from King to himself, and from himself 
to Carey back again. Impressed, I think, with a sense of danger, though 
not immediate.—Went to see a strange monster about four feet high, 
sitting dressed in a chair, with something of a swine-like head, but the 
shoulders, arms, breast, abdomen, navel, thighs, and legs very like the 
human, covered with short thin hair, the hands and feet the same, though 
clumsy and armed with long claws, apparently quiet aud dull ; said to be 
brought from South America, and called the Peruvian Savage. It was 
taken at the river Plata. 

May 8. Called again on Frost—complained of weakness and exhaustion 
—expressed himself very impatient of the commiserative babble of 
woment—could bend his mind to nothing, yielding a little tofancies. The 
portrait I bought has arrived from Ladbroke’s, very judiciously repaired — 
a glorious picture ! combining the truth and individuality of Holbein with 
the unaffected and impressive majesty of Titian. Mr. Bunn was amazed 
and delighted and astonished at my foresight of its excellences. It has 
certainly an air of dignity that surpasses anything I have seen in Holbein’s 
productions, and approaches Raffaele himself. Strolled by the side of the 
grove. The foliage variously and beautifully tinted, from the exuberance 








* Independently of these reasons, which proceed from the mind and feelings of the 
spectator, it may be observed, that a sketch is often superior to a finished picture in 
the vigour and spirit of the first thoughts, which no subsequent labour can attain. 
This, we think, is acknowledged by artists, and is not unnoticed in their writings.—Ep. 

t Asensible-man.—Ep. 
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of the chestiut to the thin germination of the ash. How superior are the 
russet tones of the oak buds to the meagre spray of the elms! Dined at 
the Golden Lion. Mr, Leek said he had a picture by Teniers, a wake, 
in which the aerial perspective was astonishing. Mr. Hazell told me he 
was pointing out his judas tree to Lady Mackintosh as the species of tree 
on which, according to tradition, Judas Iscariot hung himself. She ob« 
served, “‘ Ay, Mr. Hazell, he was a most unworthy wight!” This sen- 
tentiousness is truly Scotch. 

May 16. Led by Lord Byron, I looked into Pope's Essay on Criti- 
cism. Quzre, who was “ one of the best musicians of the age,” who was 
foolish enough to tell Dr. Warton that there are not “nameless graces in 
music which no methods teach ?” 

May 19. L——k called, and viewed my paintings—deeply impressed 
with the Murillo, yet suggested Sasso Ferrato. Stung with jealonsy at 
the Hobbima, yet compelled to acknowledge its surpassing excellence ; 
wished to regard the Rembrandt as a Benj. Wilson, to depreciate its value. 
All this is very sickening. Poor Frost said to Ladbrook, “ he thought he 
should do yet, and finish his Gainsborough.” 

May 22. Walked by the wooded banks of tlie river—the scenery ex- 

quisitely beautiful. The country rising in all its charms—the gardens 
past their highest bloom. Read Struy’s Voyages. These old travellers 
are highly picturesque, romantic, and amusing : careless in sketching from 
first impressions, their descriptions, as far as they go, have an individuality 
and distinctness which more full and laboured narrations do not reach. A 
passage in the preface,—“ We need not fish for Aristotle in the Euripus, 
nor sift the dust of calcined Empedocles in A&tna, for instances of the 
pernicious effects of too much curiosity,” is quite & la Burke. In Formosa 
he swears he saw a man with a tail a foot long, and conversed with him. 
Miss called on me on my return: there was a melancholy wildness 
about her which quite thrills me. From the new surveys of my estates it 
appears that I am possessed of something more than 1226 acres of land, 
about 166 acres more than my father possessed. 
_ May 30. Mr. Mitford came, by appointment, to dinner,—gave cham- 
pagne, burgundy, and claret ; much delightful converse over our wine on 
literature, art, politics: thought entirely with me on my new portrait. 
Told me Carey said Dr. Kilderbee’s Hobbima was not worth a penny, 
and that mine was true and admirable: but the sky paintedin. Looked 
over prints in the evening. 

June 5. Finished Struy’s Voyages and Travels: his adventures are 
far too marvellous to believe. Called to hear Miss Goward sing— 
clear, full-toned voice, of considerable compass, but defective in 
style. Her fitness for public life a delicate and difficult question. She 
came again to my house, by appointment, in the evening, and met Mr. 
Binfield Very quick and apprehensive! singing very respectably at first 
sight. Seizing style very promptly: her voice quite clear, and in tone up 
to A alto and B flat. Read, in the evening, Pope’s Wife of Bath,—most 
felicitously executed, but we cannot forgive him false rhymes. Mr. 
Maundrell called on me, thought my Hobbima, without exception, the 
finest and most wonderful landscape he had ever seen. Mr. King called 
yesterday to view my pictures ; still thought, with fresh and additional 
conviction, that my Claude was the most powerful and wonderful and de- 
lightful landscape of its size he ever beheld.* 








* Mr. Green bought this small Claude out of some exhibition in London for 40/, 
The Hobbima was exchanged for some pictures and a sum of money.—Eb. 
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July 20. Looked over some of Hume's Political Essays,* exhibiting 
striking proofs of acuteness and penetration, considering the time when 
they were written, though now appearing, in many instances, shallow, and 
in some being assuredly fallacious. ‘The earnestness with which he con- 
demns paper credit, and points out the certain ruin to the state, in one way 
or other, from the funding system, is very remarkable in so cool and sceptical 
areasoner. On my return home, reviewed with delight my Claude and 
Hobbima, unparalleled by anything I ever met with.t Called, with painful 
feelings, on Mrs. Frost ; deeply affected—looked over, with sorrowful 
emotions, his paintings, drawings, &c. Agreed with Mrs. Frost for the 
picture of St. Sebastian, aad received from her a kind present of the 
choicest painting of my poor friend. 

Sept. 10. Began Burke's Speeches on the Impeachment of Hastings, 
just published. The opening of the charge is a most magnificent effort : 
he rises gradually from a temperate level, towers serenely and majestically 
aloft, and grapples his enormous and complicated subject with a mastery 
and power that is quite stupendous ; his style, though careless in the 
repetition of expressions, is the most ample and supple surely that ever 
clothed ideas. 

Sept.11. Pursued Burke’s charges against Hastings. One grieves to 
see, and J see it now and here more clear than ever, how far vehemence of 
feeling overpowers the judgment of this great man, and compels him, 
occasionally, to a course of proceeding and to expressions of sentiment of 
the extremest imprudence, considering the object in view and the circum- 
stances in which he was placed. His transition from a general view of 
the state of India, to particular and personal crimination, is not very 
happily managed; and what he fulminates respecting there being no 
proper despotism in Asia or the world, though truly magnificent, ap- 
proaches, I fear, a splendid raving. The apophthegm, of which he avers 
his personal conviction from long experience, and wishes it recorded, “‘ that 
there never was a bad man who had ability for good service,” is deep and 
true, I believe, and certainly new. 





ON COLLARS OF THE ROYAL LIVERY. No. IV. 
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Tue Livery or THE DuKE oF 
LANCASTER. 

THE remarkable anecdote 1 have 
already detailed in my second Paper 
(March, p. 250), has shown that the 
Duke of Lancaster returned from 
Spain in the year 1389 wearing on his 
neck a collar of his livery, and that it 
was, in compliment to him, worn by 
his nephew King Richard. 

We have thus direct evidence that 
John of Ghent, Duke of Lancaster, 


gave a Collar of his Livery, though 
unaccompanied by any positive inti- 
mation of its form. 

Nor have | hitherto derived that 
information from any other source. 
There remains, however, a drawing of 
the armorial achievements which 
formerly decorated a window of the 
old cathedral of St. Paul’s, opposite to 
the Monument of the Duke of Lan- 
caster, where the arms of John of 
Ghent are placed within a Cottarg 





* Mr. Green was now travelling among the Westmoreland Lakes, and was in lodg- 


ings at Ambleside.—Ep. 


t Mr. Green, since his departure, had seen the pictures at the British Institution, 
at Burleigh, Chatsworth, and other places, when he returned to his own with such 


increased delight.—Ep. 
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or Esses. It must be allowed that 
this window was probably erecteda few 
years after the death of the Duke ;* 
but, as the collar is clearly placed 
round his personal coat, impaled 
with that of his wife, Blanche of Lan- 
caster, (the mother of Henry the 
Fourth,) it appears to intimate that 
the Duke, as well as his son, used the 
Collar of Esses. 

In his will the Duke of Lancaster 
mentions his ‘‘ best collar,’’ but with- 
out a further description of its ap- 
pearance. It seems, however, to have 
been a Collar of Livery, as it was be- 
queathed to the Duchess his wife, to- 
gether with his best Hart of King 
Richard’s livery : 

“ mon meillour Cerf ov le bonne rubie, 
et mon meillour Coler ovecq touts les 
diamandes ensemble.’’ 


To his daughter Philippa Queen of 
Portugal, he bequeathed ‘‘ mon second 
meillour Cerf d’or.” A salt-cellar 
bequeathed to the King was orna- 
mented with the Garter, and with a 
collar.t 


Co.ttar or Livery or THE Ear 
or Dersy. 


The Duke of Lancaster’s son, Henry 
Earl of Derby, afterwards King Henry 
the Fourth, gave Collars of his Livery 
during the lifetime of his father: 


several records in proof of which were 
extracted by Anstis from the Ward- 
robe Accounts of that Prince, remain- 
ing in the office of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. In the earliest instance, oc- 
curringin 1391-2, hisCollar was formed 
of seventeen letters S. which were 
either combined with, or made in the 
form of, feathers, having scrolls and 
mottos upon them : 


— pro i Coler auri fact. pro domino 
Henrico Lancastrie, Comite Derb. cum 
xvij literis de S. ad modum plumarum 
cum rotulis et scripturis in eisdem, cum 
Signo [cigno] in torecto ejusdem. (Comp. 
15 Ric. II.) 

Livrez a Richard Dancastre p™ un Coler 
a luy done p* Mons’. le Conte de Derby 
p* cause d'une autre Coler done p* mondit 
S™. a un esquier John Gower, vynt sys 
sold oyt deniers. De p' Hugh Wat'ton, 
Chamburlen au Conte de Derby. (17 
Ric. II.) 

— pro pondere argenti unius Colerii 
facti cum Esses rollati et dati Roberto 
de Waterton eo quod dominus [Hen. Com. 
Derb.] dederat Colerium ipsius Roberti 
alio armigero, &c. 

— pondere unius Colerii facti cum Es- 
ses de floribus de Soveigne vous de moy. 
penden. et amaill. ponderis viij unc. (20 
Ric. II.) 


The occasional addition of a Swan 
to the Collar of Esses, as described in 
the first of these passages, and appear- 





* In the Letters Patent for the endowment of the Chantrey for the Duke, dated 





4 Hen. IV. it was settled to be established in a certain chapel situate on the north 
side of the quire, which chapel was then newly built. (Dugdale’s Hist. of St. 
Paul’s.) The contents of the window are shown in the accompanying engraving from 
the collections of Nicholas Charles, Lancaster Herald, MS. Lansd. 874. The shields 
in the centre are, as will be seen, Lancaster surrounded by the Garter ; and Lancaster 
impaling the first house of Lancaster, within the Collar of Esses. The arms in the 
margin are, England surmounted by a bend azure, for Henry Earl of Lancaster, the 
Duchess’s grandfather ; Or, a lion rampant purpure, for Lacy Earl of Lincoln ; Barry 
argent and gules, an orle of martlets sable, for Chaworth, the Duchess’s grandmother ; 
Gules, a cinquefoil ermine, for the earldom of Leicester; Per fess dancette argent 
and gules, for Montfort Earl of Leicester; sable, three ostrich feathers enscrolled or, 
the ‘‘ coat of peace ’’ for the Blood Royal [see the will of the Black Prince and his 
monument at Canterbury: and Willement’s Heraldic Notices of Canterbury Ca- 
thedral] ; and Or, a spread eagle sable, of the import of which I am not 
aware. These insignia connectedly typified his Earldoms of Leicester and Lin- 
coln, and the Duchess’s ancestry. It is singular, however, that among several repe- 
titions, there is no allusion to the Earldom of Derby, nor to the mothers of either the 
Duke or Duchess. That neither the arms of Castile and Leon, nor of Swinford, for 
the second and third wives of John of Ghent, should occur, is perfectly consistent with 
the erection of the window after the Duke’s death, and during the reign of Henry the 
Fourth, the offspring of the first marriage. 

+ — ‘‘mon saler dor ovecq le gartir, le coler overez entour le saler, un tur- 
turell assis desuis le covercle.’”” The “‘ turterell’’ was a turtle-dove. There is again 
a bed ‘‘ enbroude d’un arbre d’or et un turturell assis desuis l’arbre ;’’ and to the 
Duchess his wife, ‘‘ mon grand lit de noir velvet enbroude dun compasse de ferures 
(horse shoes, whereby the Earldom of Derby, anciently held by the house of Ferrers, 
is alluded to) et gartiers, et un turturell en mylieu de les compasses.”’ 
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ing on the effigy of the poet Gower, 
in the church of St. Mary Overy, I 
must leave for consideration in my 
next paper, 

In Gower’s metrical chronicle called 
the Chronica Tripartita,* appended to 
his ‘‘ Vox Clamantis,”’ the Earl of Derby 
is introduced as giving the Letter S. 
for his Badge so early as the year 
1387; when he joined the confederacy 
of the Duke of Gloucester, the Earl of 
Warwick, the Earl of Arundel, and 
the Earl Marshal (Thomas Mowbray 
afterwards Duke of Norfolk), who are 
respectively designatedt as the Swan, 
Bear, Horse, and Crowned Feather :} 


Sunt Olor, Ursus, Equus, stat eorum quilibet 
equus, 

Non hii divisi, set in unum sunt quasi visi ; 

Penna Coronata tribus hiis fuit associata ; 

Qui cerit S. tandem turmam comitatur 
eandem, 

Nobilis ille quidem, probus et juvenis fuit idem, 

Sic quasi de celis interfuit ille fidelis.§ 


The person intended by this de- 
scription is placed beyond doubt by the 
original side-note affixed, ‘‘ Strenu- 
issimus comes Derbeie.’’ He was then 
about twenty-one years of age. 

Additional proof that Richard the 
Second, whilst reigning in unsuspect- 
ing security, honoured the Lancastrian 
livery of the Esses by his own use, is 
furnished by several articles in the In- 
ventory made in the first year of his 
successor, particularly in the instance 


[May, 


of a pair of basins in which the im- 
paled arms of Richard and his Queen 
(this must have done before the death 
of Anne of Bohemia in 1394) were 
surrounded by a Collar of Mons*, de 
Lancaster. The following are the 
passages of the Inventory, which bear 
upon the present part of our subject ; 

[49.] Item viij l’res de S p™ un 
Coler, chescun de xv perles, pois’ viij 
unc. (Calendars and Invent, of the Ex- 
chequer, vol. iii. p. 321.) 

[52.] Item un paire de basynys d’ar- 
gent ennorrez dount lune steant su‘ un 
pee ove [un] Coler gravez ove l’res del 
livere de Mons’ de Lancastre, et le covere- 
hile ove une corone desuis gravez ove 
l’res de S. entoure, et les armes de 
Mons‘ de Lancastre dedeins, poisantz 
xx Ib. ii. unc, (Ibid. p. 322.) 

[55.] Item un autre paire de basyns 
playns d’argent ennorrez et enbossez d’un 
rose gravez ove oyselx et les armes en le 
fonce de Roy et Emperor partiez, ove un 
Coler de Mons’ de Lancastre entoure les 
ditz armes et les bordurs enaymelez ove 
rosez, poisantz xxij lb. iiij unc. (Ibid. p. 
323.) 

(61.] Item unsaler d’argent ennorrez 
en manere d’un Faucon coronez, et ento™ 
le cole l’rs de S. steant s* un terage plein 
de Lyons, Cerfs, et autres diverses bestes, 
pois. xix marcz,iunc. (Ibid. p. 324.) 


THEORIES ON THE ORIGIN OF 
THE CoLiar or EssEs, 
The fact that the letter S was the 
device of Henry of Lancaster, Earl of 





* As Mr. Beltz (Retr. Rev. N. S. iii, 506), has termed this Poem unpublished, it 
may be useful to remark that the whole of the Chronica Tripartita, amounting to 
1053 lines, is printed as an Appendix to Gough’s History of Pleshy, 4to. 1803. It is 
singular, however, that in p. 18, by an error of the press, our all-important letter S is 
omitted, the line reading ‘‘ Qui gerit tandem,” &c. 

+ The King is in this Poem designated as the Sun, the Earl of Northumberland 
as the Crescent of the North (Aquilonica Luna), and the Earl of Oxford as the 


Boar (Aper). 
Gloucester— 


The Londoners took part against the King, favouring the Duke of 


Dumque suis alis Cignus fuit imperialis. 
~ When the Earl Marshal, (who was the grandson and heir of Thomas of Brotherton, 





the fifth son of King Edward the First,) had a grant of augmentation to his arms, 
he was also specially permitted to share in the Royal Badge of the Ostrich 
Feather,—‘‘ duobus__pennis strutionis erectis.’’ In this present year’s Archeo- 
logia, (Vol. XXIX. part ii.) is engraved avery curious representation of the ar- 
morial insignia of the royal house of England, found at Venice, and supposed 
to be commemorative of this nobleman, who died at that city. There are Ostrich 
feathers, but with scrolls, and not crowned. A Swan stands bearing on its head a 
helmet, upon which is the royal crest of a lion; across the helmet is a Collar of 
Esses ; and another Collar of Esses in the margin is attached by a chain to the 
staff of the Royal Standard, as also is a White Hart impaled. These devices, in 
themselves, appear connected rather with the Lancastrian branch of the royal family, 
than with the Earl Marshal. The White Hart inclosed in paling might be intended 
to typify the imprisonment of Richard IT. 
§ MS. Cotton. Tib. A. 1v. f. 153. 
3 
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Derby, afterwards King Henry the 
Fourth, if not of his father John of 
Ghent, Duke of Lancaster, has now 
been fully proved; but the origin of 
that device, and the signification of 
the letter, has never been positively 
ascertained. 

Mennens has given an account and 
representation of the Collar of the 
Knights of Cyprus, founded by the 
family of Lusignan. It was adorned, 
he says, with golden capital Esses, 
which were interlaced (lengthwise, as 
he represents them) upon a golden 
chain: and with regard to the latter 
S, which he says with the Romans 
signified Silence, it in this case im- 
plied Society, or association. 

‘‘ Per literam autem S. que Silentii 
apud Romanos nota fuit, secretum socie- 
tatis et amicitize simulachrum, individu- 
amque pro patrie defensione Societatem 
denotari.’’ Fr. Mennenii Deliciee Equest. 
Ordinum, 12mo. 1613, p. 153. 

Favyn, as usual, favours us with a 
afresh design for this Collar of the 
Knights of Cyprus: with him it was 
composed * of silken love-knots, in- 
terchanged with the letters S. R. for 
Securitas Regni. 

But again, in the Histoire des Ordres 
Militaires, Amsterdam, 1721, 12mo. iii. 
198, and Paris, 1719, 4to. iv. 430, the 
same is called the Order of Silence, 
and the Collar represented as of mM 
lengthways ; and the pendant sword, 
placed by Mennens within an S-shaped 
scroll, is placed within the same letter. 

In the portfolio of my friend Mr. 
Willement, I have seen a woodcut en- 
graving + in which the armorial at- 
chievement of a German, “ Erbliche 
wappen Herr Florian Waldauff,” of 
about the time of Albert Durer, is 
surrounded with three collars, 1. of 
hearts between saws, with a figure of 
the Virgin as a pendant, and below her 
a swan within a wreath; 2. of lily- 
pots, with a griffin fora pendant; and 
3. of the letters ~ m linking into one 
another, terminating in front with 
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portcullises, to which hangs as a pen- 
dant a lion statant, his tail cowed. 
The materials of this last collar are alt 
so like the heraldic emblems of the 
royal house of England, as to make it 
very remarkable. 

No one, however, so far as I am 
aware, has ventured to suggest the 
existence of any connection between 
the English Collar of Esses and the 
Collar of Cyprus, or other foreign 
device. The theories which have ac- 
tually been propounded, and they are 
not few, I now proceed to enumerate : 

1. That the letters SS were the initials 
of Saint Simplicius, a Roman senator 
who suffered martyrdom under the 
emperor Diocletian, in the year 287. 
The origin of this hypothesis has been 
attributed to Wicelius, a German po- 
lemical writer, contemporary with 
Queen Mary, who, indeed, describes 
the Collar of “‘the Society of Saint 
Simplicius,” with a confidence and 
minuteness which might be envied 
even by Favyn himself. 


‘¢ It was (he says) the custom of those 
persons to wear about their necks silver 
collars, composed of double SS. which 
noted the name of Saint Simplicius: be- 
tween these double SS the collar con- 
tained 12 small plates of silver, in which 
were engraved the 12 articles of the Crede, 
together with a single trefoyle. The image 
of Saint Simplicius hung at the collar, and 
from it 7 plates, representing the 7 gifts 
of the Holy Ghost.’’ 

Here was a Collar of ‘‘the Order 
of Saint Simplicius,”’ very ingeniously 
designed and completely appointed. 
The name of this Saint was not, how- 
ever, connected with the English Col- 
lar of Esses by Wicelius, but by an 
Englishman, Nicholas Harpsfield, 
whose “‘ Ecclesiastical History ” was 
printed at Douay in 1622, but who 
died in 1583. He was, so far as I 
can find, the first to affirm that the 
letters of the ‘‘ Collar of SS. ”” denoted 
the name of Saint Simplicius.§ 

Camden, indeed, from some un- 





* See engraving copied in Ashmole, Hugh Clark, &c. &c. 


t It is the leaf of a book, and is marked at the foot ‘fol. iij.’’ 


On the reverse is 


another engraving representing the ‘‘ Kuniglicke Majestat Wappen.”’ 

+ Historia de Divis, tam vet. quam novi Testamenti, Basilie, 1557, p. 254. I 
quote the passage as translated by Ashmole: but the original passage may be 
seen in Dugdale’s Origines Juridiciales, p. 102, the only discrepancy being in the 
words ‘‘ trifolio Simpliciano,”’ for which Ashmole appears to have read ‘“ trifolio 


simplici.’’ 


§ Ecclesiastical History, Douay, 1622, p. 86. The passage, which is connected 
Q 


Gant. Mag. Vor. XVII. 
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acknowledged source, picked up the 
same idea, making this passing allu- 
sion to the subject of our inquiry, 
which he evidently regarded as pecu- 
liarly belonging to the Judges : 

** Neither will I speak of the Judges’ 
red roabes, and Coller of SS. which they 
used in memory of S. Simplicius, a sanc- 
tified Lawyer and Senatour of Rome.*”’ 


This appears, notin the first edition 
of the Remains in 1605, but in the 
second in 1614; and in the same year 
Selden slightly refers to it, thus : 


‘Vide si vis Auctorem Reliquiarum, 
pag. 231, de S. Simpliciano. +” 

Dugdale in his ‘‘ Origines Judici- 
ales,’ 1666, fully adopts this theory, 
quoting Wicelius; and Ashmole, in 
** The Institution, &c. of the Order of 
the Garter,”’ 1672, follows in the same 
track. 

Dr. Milner perseveringly adhered 
to this story; he twice, writing in 
1789 and 1794, very positively asserts 
the claims of Saint Simplicius; { but 
he probably is the last supporter of 
this hypothesis. 

2. The second hypothesis we may 
notice is that of Favyn, and is of the 
same family as the first, though Favyn 
was naturally original, inasmuch as he 
found invention much easier than re- 
search. Having met with an anecdote 
of the Collar of Esses connected with 
the battle of Agincourt, which is re- 
lated by Juvenal de Ursins (and which 
I shall fully notice hereafter under its 
date in the reign of Henry the Fifth), 
he boldly asserted that Knights of the 
S were founded by that English King, 
in honour of the martyrs of Soissons, 
Saint Crespin and Saint Crespinian, 
upon whose anniversary the battle of 
Agincourt had been fought. 


‘¢ Et d'autres surnommez Les CHEVA- 
LIERS 4 1’S, instituez par le Rov d’Angle- 
terre Henry Cinquiesme du nom, en l’An- 
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nee Mille quatre cents quinze, le jour des 
martyrs de Soissons, Sainct Crespin, 
Sainct Crespinian, vingt-cinquiesme d’Oc- 
tobre. Apres longue recherche dans les 
Histoires d’Angleterre, je n’ay sceu rien 
trouver de ceste institution, laquelle j’ay 
apprise de la Cronique des Vrsins,” &c. 
Le Theatre d’Honneur et de Chevalerie, 
Paris, 1620, 4to. p. 1038. 


3. The third assumed origin of the 
Collar of Esses is that of Menestrier, 
who, connecting it with one of the 
stories current respecting the origin of 
the Order of the Garter, asserted that 
the letter S was the initial of the Coun- 
tess of Salisbury. 


—“ ce collier des S d’or ou d’argent qui 
estoient les chiffres de la Comtesse de Sa- 
risbery, en faveur de qui l’ordre de Jar- 
tiere fut institué.”” De la Chevalerie, Paris 
1683, 12mo. p. 442 (where the subject is 
altogether introduced from a misappre- 
hension that ‘‘la Devise du Roy Richard 
II.”’ stated by Froissart to have been given 
to the Comte d’Ostrevant, was the Collar 
of Esses, instead of the White Hart.) 


The only author | have found adopt- 
ing this theory is Warton, the historian 
of English poetry, who, after first af- 
firming that nothing is more probable 
than that the Order of the Garter 
**took its rise from the exploded (his 
own word) story of the garter of the 
Countess of Salisbury,” and adopting 
the idea, also ‘‘ exploded ” by Anstis, 
that the Collar of Esses was attached 
to that order, proceeds to say, 


‘* It is by no means unreasonable to 
suppose that the fantastic collar of Esses 
worn by the Knights of this Order, was 
an allusion to her name.’’ Hist. of Eng- 
lish Poetry, 4to. 1774, vol. i. p. 252. 


The herd of authors on ‘‘ Orders of 
Knighthood,” some of whom I quoted 
with respect to the Collar of the Broom- 
cod, have not noticed the Collar of 
Esses, merely from the accidental cir- 
cumstance that it did not occur to M. 





with some pious reflections relative to a ‘collar of thin silk” worn by matrons in 
memory of St. Etheldreda, who was afflicted with a tumour in her neck, as a 
‘* slight punishment’ of her ‘‘ youthful indulgence of pride and vanity in wearing 
around her neck a collar of gold,” may be seen at length in Mr. Beltz’s essay, Re- 


trosp. Review, New Series, 11. 504. 


* Remaines, second edit. 1614, p. 231. 


Camden’s words are very strangely varied 


in Meyrick’s Ancient Armour, ii. 103: ‘because it is composed of a repetition 
of that letter which was the initial of Sanctus Simo Simplicius, an eminent 
Roman lawyer, and that it was particularly worn by persons of that profession.’’ 

t Titles of Honour, Ist edit. 1614, p. 342. 

$ Carter’s Ancient Sculpture and Painting, New Edition, 1838, 6, 143. 
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Favyn to embellish his volume with 
an engraving of the Collar of the 
«Chevaliers 41’S.” I am not aware 
that any of them have repeated either 
his or Menestrier’s hypothesis. We 
may proceed to that of a more modern 
writer— 

4. That S ‘‘is the first letter of the 
Latin word Signum, which signifies a 
badge of honour.’’ This was proposed 
in 1815 by a correspondent of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine,* who signed S.B., 
and who is designated by Mr. Beltz 
as ‘‘a respectable antiquary.” It has 
not found a seconder. 

5. We will now notice the conjec- 
ture of Mr. Beltz himself, that ‘* the 
meaning of the letter S may be presumed 
to be explained as referring to the initial 
letter of the word SouveNne”.”’*¢ This 
may justly be termed Mr. Beltz’s 
theory, because, though he found it 
in Anstis, together with the document 
upon which it is founded; yet he put it 
forward as at once original and correct, 
whilst Anstis had advanced it with 
extreme diffidence. The following is 
the passage of Anstis : 

‘“‘It might be esteemed a very preca- 
rious conjecture to guess, that the repe- 
tition of the letter S took its rise from 
the initial letter of this motto or sentence 
[Soveigne vous de moy], though possibly 
tis on as good a foundation as the com- 
mon derivation of it from Sanctus Sim- 
plicius, a canonized lawyer, scarce to be 
found in our kalendars. We find indeed 
that Richard I]. himself had a gown made 
in his fourteenth year (Lib. Cotom. in 
Garderob. p. 157), whereon this motto 
was embroidered, to be used at the famous 
tilt in Smithfield.} ”’ 

Thus Anstis, we see, thought the 
derivation from Sovuvenez but “a 
very precarious conjecture,”’ and only 
on a par with the Simplician legend, 
which he evidently disregarded. My 
reasons for rejecting this also may be 
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very briefly stated. It is founded only 
on the single extract from a wardrobe 
account of the Earl of Derby in the 
20th Ric. II. (before quoted in p. 479) 
which was made “‘ cum Esses de Flo- 
ribus de Soveigne vous de moy ;” but 
the same records inform us that five 
years before the letters of S were made 
‘‘ad modum Plumarum,”’ and we have 
several other examples of the Esses 
being formed of various fanciful pat- 
terns. In the collar upon the neck of 
Queen Joan at Canterbury, they might 
be described as being ‘‘ in the form of 
ribbons:” but each of these are sin- 


gular or occasional examples, and . 


therefore there is no probability of the 
Collar of SS having taken its design 
from a motto, of which we hear only 
on one other occasion, and then as 
being used by King Richard, not by 
the Earl of Derby.§ 

So impressed, however, was Mr. 
Reltz with the authority of the docu- 
ment above quoted, that it tempt- 
ed him to dispute the accuracy of 
the motto painted about twenty-five 
times on the canopy of Henry the 
Fourth’s monument at Canterbury : 

‘* A temperance (he says) was the motto 
of the illustrious family of the Queen; 
but it does not elsewhere appear that the 
word Soverayne was in use, as a motto or 
device, by Henry. Inthe absence of any 
other more probable solution of theenigma, 
may it not be conjectured that the word 
souvenez, which we find was written So- 
veigne in a public record, may have been 
transformed into soverayne by a blunder 
of the painter, or read incorrectly by those 
who have described the decorations of the 
monument. || ’’ 

The monument and its paintings 
remain, however, to speak for them- 
selves. The mottoes on the frieze 
may be seen in most views of the 
monument ; and the painting on the 
ceiling of its canopy is engraved in 





* Vol. rxxxv. i. 109. The same writer 


11. 231; and after the appearance of Mr. 
gave an abstract of it in vol. xcvi1tt. ii. 603. 


tT Retrosp. Rev. N.S. ii. 507. 


had discussed the subject in vol. txxx111. 
Beltz’s paper in the Retrospective Review 


t Anstis, i. 117. 


§ Since the above was written, I have examined the Issue Roll of the Exchequer for 
Michaelmas term 8 Hen. IV. from which Mr. Devon has given a passage in his vo- 


lume of extracts from those records, p. 305. 


I have thus ascertained that the 


King, in that year, caused to be made, for himself, at the cost of 385'. 6%. 8°. a collar 
of gold, ‘‘ operato cum hoe verbo soueignez et literis de S. et x. aymellatis et garni- 
zatis,’’ &c. This document furnishes stronger evidence for the connection of the 
Esses with Souvenez than that which was quoted by Anstis; but still it does not 


amount to proof of identical signification. 


what are ‘* S, et x,’’? 


Nor is the description perfectly clear : 
| Retr. R. p. 508. 
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Gough’s ‘‘ Sepulchral Monuments,” 
vol. Il. pl. xv. Ranging down its 
centre from east to west are three 
shields, first that of the King, then the 
arms of the King (France and Eng- 
land) impaling those of the Queen 
(Evereux and Navarre), and lastly 
those of the Queen alone. Each of 
these shields is encircled with a Collar 
of Esses, united in front with the tre- 
foil ring seen in most instances, but 
which here incloses a golden Eagle 
with erected wings. The background 
of the picture is formed by diagonal 
inscriptions in alternate lines of the 
mottos of the King and Queen. The 
King’s motto of Soverapne is accom- 
panied, between every repetition, with 
the golden Eagle, wings erect, sur- 
mounted by acrown; and the Queen’s 
motto of 2X temperance is accompanied 
in like manner with an Ermine* col- 
Jared, standing on an ostrich feather 
ermine, and also surmounted by a 
crown. Between thelines are sprigs 
of leaves, terminating in flowers, very 
probably intended for Rosemary. 
There need be no doubt that Sove- 
rayne was really the motto of Henry 


the Fourth, as it afterwards was that 
of his son John Duke of Bedford, upon 
whose seal it appears, on a fillet or 
scroll entwined round an ostrich fea- 
ther ;¢ and thrice among the. inscrip- 
tions in the Psalter made for that 
Duke, now in the possession of Mr. 
Weld, of Lulworth.} 

6. There is still another interpreta- 
tion, that S was the initial of Soverayne. 
This appeared a few years earlier than 
the essay of Mr. Beltz, though he did 
not mention it, and, rejecting the motto 
Soverayne itself, of course could not 
entertain it. [ find it first in Mr. 
Willement’s Regal Heraldry, published 
in 1821: where it is suggested that the 
letters SS ‘‘ may probably refer” to 
the word Soverapne.§ This version 
has also been steadily supported by 
Sir Samuel R. Meyrick, who, in his 
**Critical Inquiry into Ancient Ar- 
mour,”’ 1824, after noticing the Sim- 
plician theory, adds, |} 


‘¢ It is, however, more consistent with 
the practice of this period to consider it 
as the initial of Henry's motto, which, 
while he was Earl of Derby, had been 
Souvereine, and which, as he after- 





* Sandford (Geneal. Hist. pp. 263, 268) describes this animal as an Ermine ‘‘ collared 
and chained.” Mr. Gough (ii. 32) added a ‘‘ quere if it is not by the colour rather a 
Sable.’ This seems to have encouraged Mr. Willement to make another conjecture, 
** Might not the Gennet have been intended ?’’ (Regal Heraldry, p. 32) which ques- 
tion he decides in the affirmative in Blore’s Monumental Remains, p. 19, and in He- 
raldic Notices of Canterbury Cathedral, p. 51, and it is repeated also by Mr. Kempe 
in Stothard’s Monumental Effigies, p. 82, and by Mr. Beltz in Retrospective Review, 
N.S. vol. ii. p. 508. But this idea is founded only on an imaginary application of 
the French “order” of the Genet, mentioned by Favyn ; of the use of which at the 
period in question we have no evidence. Mr. Willement also describes an earlier 
painting of the soffit, or ceiling, of the canopy, which has in many parts become per- 
ceptible under the present coating: it ‘‘ consisted of eagles and greyhounds, each sur- 
rounded by the garter, and placed in diagonal strypes ; between which were written the 
words Soverayne and Atemperance.’’ The mottos are allowed to have been the same, and 
so I am inclined to think were the subjects, though somewhat differently treated ; and 
notwithstanding Mr. Willement’s opinion that ‘‘ there would have been a manifest impro- 
priety in placing the badge of her first husband on the monument erected to her and to 
her second husband, King Henry,” I am stillinclined to agree with Sandford and the 
older writers, that both ‘‘Gennets’’ and Greyhounds were really intended for the 
Ermine of Bretagne, which Joan of Navarre, as Duchess dowager of that country, 
might choose to retain for her own badge. It may be added that this little animal was 
evidently a personification of the armorial shield of Bretagne, which from the earliest 
period had been merely the fur Ermine ; and that when the Order of the Ermine was 
founded in Bretagne in 1450, a little Ermine was suspended to its collar, which was 
formed of the ears of corn, placed saltirewise. 

+ This Seal has been subjected to an unfortunate error in the Surtees Society’s 
volume on the Priory of Finchale ; where (at p. 162) a woodcut representing it is ap- 
pended to’a charter of ‘‘ John King of Castile and Leon, Duke of Lancaster.’’ This 
has already misled one writer, Mr. Gage Rokewode, who in Archeologia, xxviii. 460, 
states that the word Sovereign occurs ‘‘ on the Seal of John of Gaunt.” 

t Archeologia, ibid. § Regal Heraldry, p. 42. 

|| Critical Inquiry, 1324, vol. ii. p. 103. It is added in a note, that the Earl of 
Derby ‘‘ is thus typified by Chaucer, where he describes the nobility by their mottos.”’ 
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wards became sovereign, appeared auspici- 
ous.”’ 

Sir Samuel Meyrick has adhered to 
the same opinion in a recent publica- 
tion ;* and it is also adopted by Mr. 
Kempe in the descriptions to Stothard’s 
«‘ Monumental Effigies,” 1832.T 

To show, however, the existence of 
any probability that the Collar of S 
was derived from Soverayne, it ought 
to be proved that Soveruyne was the 
motto, not only of Henry of Boling- 
broke when King, but thirteen years 
before, whilst he was the subject of 
King Richard, the heir apparent only 
of the Duke of Lancaster, and even 
under full age. Sir S. Meyrick’s as- 
sertion to that effect seems to have 
originated merely from the letter S 
itself. 

Suppose it to have been the motto 
of his father, it is scarcely less inex- 
plicable. If the motto Ich dien, used 
by Edward the Black Prince, and 
maintained by his successors down to 
the present time, means, as is generally 
supposed, I serve, it would be a strange 
contrast that his younger brother 
should have adopted one so opposite 
in its signification. Could a subject, 
potent even as John of Ghent, have 
presumed to make such an assertion 
of supremacy? It is true that at one 
period of his life he assumed the title 
of a sovereign, as King of Castile and 
Leon (from 1372 to 1389), and that 
may possibly explain it. 

But we are still running beyond our 
proofs to assume that the Duke of 
Lancaster, or the Earl of Derby, used 
the motto of Soverayne. The former, 
at the time of his return from Spain, 
which is that at which we hear of his 
Livery Collar, had just ceased to style 
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himself the Sovereign of that country, 
having relinquished his claims to the 
Sovereign in possession. The motto, 
therefore, if originally allusive to the 
sovereignty of Castile and Leon, had 
thus become unmeaning with regard 
to his foreign dominions, and would 
have been treasonable had it been in- 
tended to assert sovereignty at home. 
Nor can it be supposed that, had such 
a meaning been attached to the Collar 
of Esses, it could have been adopted by 
Richard the Second, to whatever ex- 
treme his complaisance towards his 
uncle might have been carried. 

Under these circumstances of doubt 
and difficulty I shall venture to pro- 
pose a new conjecture—I cannot claim 
for it any better title; but whilst all 
its predecessors are destitute of any 
ascertained proof, this conjecture may 
take its stand with the rest. It is, 
that S was adopted as theinitial of Senes- 
challus or Steward. 

To the high office of Steward of 
England the Duke of Lancaster be- 
came entitled in right of his wife, on 
the death of his father in law Henry 
Duke of Lancaster in 1361: and it 
was that in virtue of which he exer- 
cised the greatest share of his power. 
It appears possible, therefore, that he 
might give collars to his adherents and 
friends, the device of which was sig- 
nificant of their allegiance to the 
Steward of England. 

Here, then, I shall for the present 
conclude; taking leave of the reader 
in the somewhat hacknied sentiment, 
but which I sincerely adopt on the 
present occasion— 


‘* Si quid novisti rectius istis 
Candidus imperti.” 
J.G.N. 





An I[Nnquiry INTO THE TruE History or Kine ArtTHuR. 
Section IT. The Locality of Arthur's Kingdom. 


THE investigations which formed 
the subject of the last section, furnish 


us with the materials for solving the 
question which is propounded in the 





The lines of Gower which I have quoted were meant, and in the new edition his name 


has been substituted for that of Chaucer. 


* New edition of Carter’s ‘‘ Ancient Sculpture and Painting,’’ 1438, p. 6. 


Tt Pp. 86 and 90. 


In the volume quoted in the last note, p. 143, ‘‘ Stothard ’’ is 
quoted as an authority for this explanation. 
in Stothard’s book were not written until some years after his death. 


But the greater part of the descriptions 
It may be here 


observed that Miss A. Strickland, in her recent History of the Queens, has attributed 
this work to Mrs. Bray the novelist (Mr. Stothard’s widow), instead of Mr. Kempe, 


her brother. 
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present. The seat of Arthur’s power 
was in the immediate neighbourhood of 
his earliest exploits, and consequently 
adjacent to the Saxon settlement of 
Lothian. In connection with that 
settlement his victories are recorded by 
Nennius, who in the same paragraph 
concludes his account of Octa, and 
notes the career of Arthur. Thesame 
error, which has induced historians to 
seek for his original antagonists in 
Wessex, has led them to assign to him 
a kingdom in the south-western ex- 
tremity of the island. In correcting 
one particular, we discover the fallacy 
of the other. The mistake was pos- 
sibly confirmed by the casual similarity 
of name between Arthur’s real subjects 
in the north, and of those assumed for 
him in the Cornish promontory, the 
former bearing the designation of 
Damuii, the latter of Dumnonii. 

The country of the Damnii extended 
from the Forth to the Clyde, which with 
the Rampart of Antoninus formed its 
northern boundary. It included the 
districts of Lothian and Clydesdale, 
the former, as we have seen, colonized 
by the Saxon bands of Octa and Ebissa, 
the latter still retained by its original 
possessors. Four other tribes lay 
between the Damnii and the Wall of 
Severus, which crossed the island from 
the Tyne to the Solway. Ofthese the 
Otadeni held the eastern coast, com- 
prizing Berwickshire, and the greater 
part of Northumberland ; further west 
in Tynedale, Reedsdale, and Teviotdale, 
were the Cadeni; the Selgove occu- 
pied Dumfrieshire ; and the peninsula 
of Galloway was tenanted by the 
Novantes. Whilst these five states 
yet retained a British population, the 
whole were designated by the common 
name of Berneich, which the Saxons 
softened into Bernicia. Each section 
probably maintained an independant 
domestic government, but a paramount 
chief directed their united operations 
in war. From the title of Pendragon, 
bestowed by historians on Uther, the 
father of Arthur, we may assume that 
he was the chief of this little confede- 
ration, and that the dignity descended 
to his more renowned successor. 
That the Damnii were the immediate 
subjects of Arthur, is a fact which has 
received a singular confirmation from 
the researches of Chalmers, who quotes 
an ancient charter, in which Dum- 


barton or Alelyde, the capital or 
Clydesdale, is designated as ‘‘Castrum 
Arthuris.”” This fortress is described 
by Bede as ‘‘ Arx munitissima Brito- 
num,’’ and continued to be the citadel 
of a remnant of the ancient population 
for many ages after the wzra of the 
Saxon Conquest. 

The industrious author of the Cale- 
donia has collected numerous other 
instances of places within the limits 
of Bernicia, whose names are derived 
from the great hero of early British 
history, and his catalogue might be 
enlarged by many additions. 

A probability has been suggested in 
the preceding section that Arthur was 
not the first North British Chieftain 
who was called upon to resist the 
encroachments of the Saxons. I be- 
lieve that the wars of Urien with 
Flamddwyn, so celebrated in the lays 
of the British Bards, may be assigned 
to an earlier period. The learned 
author of the ‘‘ History of the Anglo- 
Saxons ” has ably vindicated the 
authenticity of these ancient remains, 
but he appears to me to have been 
less fortunate in the elucidation of 
their chronology. He makes Urien 
the contemporary of Ida, whom he 
identifies with Flamddwyn, consider- 
ing the latter as only a descriptive 
synonym, signifying the ‘‘ Flame- 
bearer”’ or the ‘‘ Destroyer.” That 
such is an accurate interpretation of 
*‘Flamddwyn” 1 have no wish to 
dispute, but we must not from thence 
conclude that it is a personal epithet, 
rather than the proper name of an 
individual ; for not only this, but 
nearly every other Saxon name of the 
period, is significant, and yet no 
parallel instance can be cited of the 
substitution of a descriptive for a 
conventional appellation. Still, if 
the era of Flamddwyn and of Urien is 
indisputably the same, it is difficult to 
conceive that the former and Ida were 
distinct personages. Both were un- 
doubtedly engaged in wars with the 
British natives of Bernicia, and each 
wasclearly the commander ofthe Saxon 
forces. I grant that if they can be 
shewn to have been contemporary, they 
are proved to be identical. But before 
we admit the inference, let us examine 
the evidence in favor of the assumption. 

A British prince called Urien appears 
indeed to have fiourished in the latter 
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half of the sixth century; and the 
continuator of Nennius, finding a 
warrior of the same name frequently 
occurring in the panegyrics of Aneurin, 
Taliesen, and Llywarch Hen, assigns 
to those Bards a place in his history 
as the contemporaries of Ida. 

Against such evidence as this let us 
array that which is afforded by Llywarch 
Hen himself. He speaks not only of 
Urien, but of Arthur also, as the con- 
temporary of some portion of his life. 
He refers, as an eye-witness, to the 
earliest of Arthur's conflicts with the 
Saxons, and he invokes his muse in 
lamentations for the death of Urien. 
Now, according to the computation 
which we have adopted with regard to 
Arthur, there is on the assumption of 
Mr. Turner the interval of a century 
between these two events, nor would 
the adoption of the latest date which 
has ever been assigned to that king 
reducethe period by more than twenty- 
five years. But this is not all; for the 
poet was notonly contemporary with 
Arthur’s first battle on the Glen or 
Leawen, but he was then advanced in 
life, and had a son who perished in 
the engagement. 

It is clear from the language of 
Llywarch that Urien was the sovereign 
of his manhood, and that his old age 
was passed under Arthur. In order 
to arrive at this conclusion, it is only 
necessary to compare the thrilling 
appeals for vengeance which he em- 
ploys on the death of Urien, with the 
feeble lamentations with which he 
mourns the loss of his son. In the 
first case life and hope were before 
him, in the second he was fast declin- 
ing to the grave. It is in the highest 
degree improbable that Llywarch lived 
to witness the meridian splendour of 
Arthur’s achievements, nor have we 
any evidence that Aneurin or Taliesen 
were living even at the commencement 
of his reign. 

If it had been otherwise, is it con- 
ceivable that these bards would have 
withheldaltogether from his transcend- 
ant glory that enthusiasm, which was 
called so warmly forth in celebration 
of the valour and successes of Urien? 

Allowing to the fullest extent that the 
martial achievements of Arthur have 
been amplified beyond due bounds, 
still we can hardly believe that they 
were inferior to the deeds of Urien, 
which, though preserved from oblivion 
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by his contemporary encomiasts, are 
unnoticed and unheard-of in the tradi- 
tions of succeeding generations. 

To reconcile the poet with the his- 
torian, we must admit the existence of 
two princesto whom the name of Urien 
was common. The first flourished inthe 
fourth century, and opposed the impe- 
tuous career of the Saxon Flamddwyn. 
In him weseethecontemporary of Aneu- 
rin, Taliesen, and Llywarch Hen. The 
second lived a century later, and was 
engaged in wars with Theodric and 
Hussa, kings of Bernicia, the son and 
grandson of Ida. In the latter reign 
he fell the victim of a treacherous ally, 
unless indeed the particulars of his 
fate apply rather to his namesake and 
predecessor, who perished by the hand 
of Llovan, whom Mr. Turner supposes 
to have been the emissary of his 
associate Morcant. 

That there is no improbability in 
the supposed existence of two kings at 
different periods bearing each the name 
of Urien, will be at once admitted, 
when it is observed how frequently 
the same names occur in the dynasties 
of the various branches of the Celtic 
race, which have existed within the 
British islands. That Urien itself 
was not a name of rare occurrence 
may be proved from the very section 
of the additions to Nennius, to which 
reference has been made; for we shall 
there find mention made of Urien, an 
ecclesiastic in the reign of King 
Edwin. It is then no more reasonable 
to insist that the Urien of Taliesen 
was the same who perished in the 
reign of Hussa, than it would be to 
refer to one person the deeds of all the 
Henries or all the Edwards of English 
history. 

The true sequence of events appears 
to have been in this order :— 

I. About A.D. 450, Octa and 
Ebissa founded a Saxon colony in 
Lothian, and lived in harmony with 
their British neighbours. 

Il. A few years later Flamddwyn 
succeeded to the government, and was 
engaged in sanguinary wars with the 
Britons under Urien. Several battles 
during this period are recorded by 
Taliesen, in which Urien was victor- 
ious. Flamddwyn fell at length in 
battle by the hand of Owen, the son 
of Urien, who himself perished in his 
father’s life-time. 

III. Uther was probably the suc- 
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cessor of Urien, most likely a relation, 
perhaps a brother. At all events he 
must have been far advanced in life, 
as his reign must necessarily have 
been short, and he left ason of mature 
ears. 

IV. About A.D. 480, Arthur suc- 

ceeded his father. 


was the king who was treacherously 
slain by Morcant, it would appear 
that he, like his successors, enjoyed 
the dignity of Pendragon, for two 
other British kings are mentioned, 
Riderch and Guallan, as associated in 
the war, and Morcant’s motive for the 
foul deed, is stated to have been envy 








If Urien the opponent of Flamddwyn of the superior valour of Urien. 





Me. Ursan, Springfield, near Chelmsford, Jan. 27. 

PERHAPS some of your Correspondents could give us a history of the 
Eacte forming the support of reading desks. That which Mr. Britton men- 
tions in his History of Norwich Cathedral happens to be a Pelican, (and not an 
Eagle) which also is frequently to be found in our churches.* There is one 
over the splendid font in the Church of North Walsham in Norfolk. 

In Wither’s Emblems, B. II]. xx. there is an engraving, with the following 
lines : 


‘¢ Looke here, and marke (her sickly birds to feed) 
‘« How freely this kind Pelican doth bleed. 
‘¢ See how, (when other salves could not be found) 
‘« To cure their sorrowes, she herself doth wound; 
‘* And when this holy emblem thou shalt see, 
‘** Lift up thy soule to Him who dy’d for thee. 
‘*¢ For this our hieroglyphick would expresse 
** That Pelican, which in the wildernesse 
‘* Of this vast world, was left (as all alone) 
‘* Our miserable nature to bemone ; 
* And in whose eyes the teares of pitty stood, 
‘¢ When he beheld his owne unthankfull drood 
** His favours, and his mercies, then, contemne, 
‘¢ When with his wings he would have brooded them ; 
‘* And sought their endlesse peace to have confirm’d, 
‘¢ Though to procure his ruine they were arm’d. 
** To be their food, himself he freely gave ; 
‘* His heart was pierc’d, that he their soules might save. 
‘** Because they disobey’d the sacred will, 
** He did the law of righteousnesse fulfill ; 
‘“* And to that end (though guiltlesse he had bin) 
** Was offred, for our universall sinne. 
‘* Let mee, Oh Gud! for ever fixe mine eyes 
** Upon the merit of that sacrifize : 
‘* Let me retaine a due commemoration 
‘* Of those deare mercies and that bloody passion, 
*« Which here is meant ; and by true faith still feed 
‘¢ Upon the drops this Pelican did bleed ; 

“« Yea, let me firme unto thy Jaw abide, 

“* And ever love that flocke for which he dy’d.”’ 


Yours, &c. I, A. R. 





— 


* At Durham, before the Reformation, there were both a Pelican and an Eagle :— 
At the north end of the high altar there was a very fine lettern of brass, where they 
sung the Epistle and Gospel, with a great Pelican on the height of it, finely gilt, 
billing the blood out of her breast to feed her young ones, and her wings spread 
abroad, whereon lay the book....also there was lower down in the quire another 
lettern of brass, with an Eagle on the height of it, and her wings spread abroad, 
whereon the monks laid their books when they sung their legends at Mattins or other 
times of service. Ancient Rites of Durham. 

4 . 
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ST. PETER’S CHURCH, MAIDSTONE. 


A Hospitat ror Piterims, called 
Newark, dedicated to St. Peter, St. 
Paul, and St. Thomas-a-Becket, was 
founded at Maidstone by Boniface, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, about the 
middle of the 13th century, on the 
western side of the Medway, in that 
part of the town now called the West 
Borough. It appears to have been 
afterwards incorporated with the Col- 
lege, many remains of which still 
exist in the neighbourhood of the 
parish church of All Saints, and dis- 
solved with it at the Reformation. 
For many years past, scarcely any 
traces of it remained, except the 
dilapidated shell of the chapel, which 
was an object of interest to the archi- 
tect and antiquary, as presenting a 
rare and beautiful specimen of the 
first species of the pointed style, with- 
out any admixture of subsequent 
varieties. 

The building was 59 ft. 6 in. long, 
25 ft. 1 in. wide, and 33 feet high from 
floor to ceiling, built in the chaste 
and effective early pointed style, with 
narrow lancet windows, plain on the 
outside but deeply recessed and moulded 
on the inside with columns resting on 
a string running round the building. 
The timbers of the roof were seen, but 
from some remaius they appear to have 
been lined with wood ; and probably 
in former days richly painted. In the 
south wall, close to the east end, are 
four deeply recessed niches, with 
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trefoil-headed arches, three of them 
sedilia, and the most eastern a piscina. 
Further down, about midway between 
these sedilia and the old entrance door, 
now blanked on the inside, is another 
plain piscina. In the north wall, op- 
posite the sedilia, is a plain, square- 
shaped sepulchre or closet. 

Tn 1836, the attention of the Rev. 
F. F. Haslewood, the Curate of the 
parish, was drawn to this building, as 
affording a means of supplying church 
accommodation to the inhabitants, 
nearly 1500 in number, of the West 
Borough of Maidstone which con- 
tained no place of worship. Having 
obtained the sanction of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who con- 
tributed 1007. towards this object, 
and of the Incumbent of the parish, 
and being aided by a subscription of 
upwards of 1,0001., he restored the 
building, and enlarged it by the ad- 
dition of a transept, so as to contain 
664 sittings, one third of which are 
free and unappropriated. The total 
cost, including the purchase of the 
site, and the organ, and furniture of 
the church, rather exceeded 4,0001. 
The church was opened for divine 
service in July 1837, by licence from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
consecrated in August 1839. 

The restoration and enlargement have 
been executed with great taste and 
spirit, from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Whichcord, 
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architect, of Maidstone; and the inte- 
rior, by its architectural beauty, might 
serve as a model and an encourage- 
ment in pursuing a similar course with 
other decayed ecclesiastical buildings. 
The east end is enriched by an altar- 
piece in composition, executed by 
Messrs. Bow of Maidstone. It con- 
sists of three principal and two small 
arches, supported by imitation Bethers- 
den marble columns and brackets, the 
arches terminating with open pedi- 
ments and finials. Within these, three 
panels are formed by columns and 
trefoil headedarches, with deep mould- 
ings, surrounded by an enriched band. 
The east windows are ornamented with 
strips of stained glass. The ceiling is 
divided into panels, and in cants 
springing from a moulded wall plate. 
The present minister is the Rev. G. 
Davey.* 
Additional Particulars. 


In excavating for the additions to 
the church, large quantities of bones 
were found, including several perfect 
skulls, the mouths well supplied with 
teeth: but there were no remains of 
coffins or of any other substance. The 
form of the graves was in many 
instances as easily to be traced as if 
they had been dug yesterday ; the soil 
being a stiff clay. I was on the spot 
daily, and was assured by the work- 
men that the skulls were found almost 
invariably with the faces downward, 
which is remarkable, if their account 
is to be depended on. That an ancient 
cemetery surrounded the chapel ap- 
pears as well from ocular demonstra- 
tion as from the circumstances that 
in some old deeds, still in existence, 
some lands are described as bounded 
by the cemetery wall. And during 
the time that I occupied Newark 
house, in carrying a drain across the 
lawn, human bones were discovered ; 
and also on digging holes for clothes 
posts, at a distance of 100 yards from 
the east of the chapel, and having the 
house between the holes and the 
chapel. The house, built at different 
times, contains nothing of the least 





* The account, thus far, is extracted, 
with a few corrections and additions, from 
‘© A Topography of Maidstone, and its 
Environs,’’ published in 1839, by J. 
Smith, Printer, Maidstone. 
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interest. But in a cellar there appear 
to be traces of an underground pas- 
sage which is mentioned in an account 
of Maidstone, by S. C. L., published 
in 1834, as ‘‘ supposed to have been 
originally of great length,” but then 
built up. This passage was opened 
some years back, at about 50 feet 
from the house, and as many from 
the river, and its course traced to the 
house, the cellar of which it may have 
traversed. 

The windows of the Chapel on the 
two sides, although preserving a ge- 
neral uniformity, do not exactly cor- 
respond; there being seven on the 
south side, and only six on the north. 
The windows within are deeply splayed 
and uniform in their general character, 
resting on the string which runs round 
the building ; but the opening for light 
on the north side was a foot at least 
shorter on the north side than on the 
south, effected by having a deeper splay 
at the bottom of the window on that 
side. This, 1 conceive, was rendered 
necessary by there having been some 
building erected against the chapel on 
the north side, the roof of which rose 
above the true bottom of the window. 
As this produced a bad effect within, 
I had the windows brought to the 
same level on both sides, by lengthening 
those on the north side. The pair 
of windows nearest the east end, (as 
shown in the drawing) are shorter 
than the rest; which was rendered 
necessary, by reason of the sedilia, 
which are under them. Internally 
they are only divided by a slender 
detached column of Bethersden marble. 
They are faced by a corresponding pair 
on the north side, over the sepulchre. 
And it may be here observed, that the 
east and west windows and the sedilia 
have detached columns of the same 
material, strengthened at short inter- 
vals with iron cramps, which however 
have not been sufficient to keep them 
in their places, as several have fallen 
out. 

All the other windows have their 
shafts of Caen stone, attached to the 
sides, and forming in fact part of the 
moulding. The detached shaft is ge- 
nerally considered to mark an earlier 
date; but here we have both in the 
same building. It is further observa- 
ble that the soffites of the windows 
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slope different ways on the north and 
south sides. 

The old roof, which, from its decayed 
state, though still sound at heart, I 
have no doubt was the original roof, 
was of chesnut. This I had removed 
both on account of its state of decay, 
and because it was constructed with 
tie beams, which sadly spoilt the ap- 
pearance of the end windows, which 
rose at least ten feet above the tie 
beams. What remains of it, forms 
part of the present floor joists. 

The woodcut gives a complete view 
of the east and south sides of the old 
chapel, terminating at the transept. 
The new part was formed by taking 
out the entire west end, and (after 
marking every stone in the window) 
rebuilding it 40 feet further west; with 
the addition of a western door under 
the window, and a bell gable over it. 
The transept is 43 feet long and 25 
wide, and the short arm of the cross 
16 feet long ; so that, by the addition, 
the building is exactly doubled in size. 

F, F. 





British Museum, 
Mr. Ursan, April 18. 

AMONGST the many objects of 
interest which have attracted the 
curious to Strawberry Hill, is the 
Manuscript Psalter, said to be illumi- 
nated by Giulio Clovio, a MS. which has 
received great attention from all the 
visitors, not from those alone who are 
conversant with manuscripts, or are 
judges of art, but also from those who, 
their eyes never having before lighted 
on a similar object, admire it because 
it is shewn to them in order to be 
admired, and whose admiration cer- 
tainly is not lessened by their being 
told that a thousand guineas have been 
offered in vain for the volume. The 
name too of Giulio Clovio runs so 
trippingly off the tongue, and has been 
paraded so frequently in the news- 
papers, that with many persons it has 
become familiar in their ears as house- 
hold worlds, and ‘“‘ the Giulio Clovio,”’ 
and “ the Cellini Bell,”’ and ‘* Wolsey’s 
hat” and ‘‘the old china,” are talked 
of in a breath. 

Thestrangely concocted, incomplete, 
and very inaccurate catalogue of Mr. 
Robins roundly asserts, on the au- 
thority of Horace Walpole, that the 
volume is the work of Don Julio 
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Clovio, and that it is inscribed by him 
to a prince of the house of Anjou; 
assertions utterly incapable, as_ it 
appears to me, of being proved. I am 
not going to enter upon the question 
of the beauty of the MS. or to say 
that it is inferior to the skill of Giulio 
Clovio, (which is a matter of opinion) 
but I do say with confidence that there 
is nothing in the MS. to shew that 
it is his work. His name nowhere 
appears in it, as it does in three minia- 
tures by him of which Mr. Grenville 
possesses engravings. Ifit be said that 
no other artist of the time was capable 
of producing such illuminations, then 
1 reply that there are many other manu- 
scripts existing, which with equal if not 
greater right may claim the honor of 
his name, although their claims have 
never been brought forward; and I 
believe that their number is far too 
great to allow us to suppose that all of 
them can have been the work of one 
man. Bonde, whose very rare work, 
De Julii Clovii clari admodum pictoris 
operibus libri tres, is now before me, 
says that Clovio was occupied 8 or 10 
years upon a single volume. 

If it be said that there is a long- 
continued tradition through former 
possessors, that this volume really is 
by Giulio Clovio, althopgh his name 
does not appear, we shall find that 
the tradition is such amass of error 
as to be utterly worthless. 

Horace Walpole purchased the 
volume at the sale of the Duchess of 
Portland’s Museum, 24th May 1786. 
He gave for it £169, a great price for 
that time. In the Duchess’s Catalogue 
itis called a Missal, a word which seems 
to have been used as a generic name for 
all illuminated devotional books, and 
is said to be ‘‘inscribed to the most 
noble Duked’ Alancon, (sic) by Don Julio 
Clovio, anno 1537, and from him came 
into the possession of the Earl of 
Arundel and Surrey, from whose col- 
lection it was purchased by Edward 
Lord Harley, Earl of Oxford and Mor- 
timer” (the father of the Duchess). 

Though this statement seems very 
like truth, and is very circumstantial, 
it will not bear a moment’s examina- 
tion. The MS. is dated 1537; but the 
Duke of Alencgon, (Francis of France, 
afterwards Duke of Anjou, younger 
brother of Henry III. and suitor to 
our Elizabeth,) to whom it is said to 
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be inscribed, was not born till 1554. 
Again, supposing that it ever belonged 
to the Duke of Alengon, how could it 
have come from him, who died in 
1584, into the possession of the Earl 
of Arundel and Surrey, who was not 
born till 1592? We are not told of 
any intermediate possessor. Thomas, 
Earl of Arundel, the munificent patron 
of literature and art, and the founder of 
a collection which, had it been pre- 
served entire, would have been one 
of the noblest possessions of the house 
of Howard, and an honour to this 
country, and of which the disjecta 
membra still remain distinguished for 
their excellence and value, died in 
1646; and Edward, Earl of Oxford, 
who is stated in Mr. Robins’s Cata- 
logue, to have purchased the volume 
“on the dispersion of the Arundel 
collection in 1720,’’ was born about 
1690. It is true that amidst the 
wreck of the Arundel Collection, after 
the death of the Earl, the MSS. were 
preserved by the family, but they were 
never sold. With hereditary mu- 
nificence they were presented in 1681 
by the collector’s grandson Henry, 
Duke of Norfolk, partly to the Royal 
Society ,* partly to the College of Arms. 
Supposing, however, that the MS. of 
which | now speak, had ever formed part 
of the collection, and that it was re- 
tained, as it must have been, by the Duke 
in 1681, it is scarcely to be credited that 
he, who with princely liberality had 
given away a collection, would have 
sold a single volume. Besides, he 
died in 1684, and Lord Oxford, as we 
have seen, was born about 1690, and 
was not a collector of MSS. and books, 
until a long time afterwards. Had it 
been given by any of the Howards to 
Lord Oxford at a subsequent time, 
the Duchess’s catalogue and Mr. 
Robins’s would be still alike in error. 

Now with such a pedigree what is 
the worth, | ask, of any tradition ac- 
companving it that the MS. is by 
Giulio Clovio? 

Horace Walpole, though he keeps to 
the taleofGiulio Clovio, appears to have 
had some *‘ Historic Doubts” about the 
Duke of Alengon, and therefore sub- 
stituted in his place another imaginary 
owner in a prince of the house of 

* This portion now forms the Arundel 
Collection in the British Museum. 











Anjou; but 1537 (dates are awkward 
things and very untractable,) would 
not do for a Duke of Anjou, no such 
title then existing. He therefore fixed 
upon ‘‘ Theodore d’Anjou de Mazieres, 
son of a natural son of Charles of 
Anjou, King of Naples,” as the 
original possessor of the volume, over- 
looking the solecism committed in call- 
ing him a Prince of Anjou. But he 
blunders even in his blunder. Where 
he found a Théodore de Mazieres I 
know not. The Seigneur de Mezie- 
res, (Mezieres-les-Subtray in Tou- 
raine ; not Maizieres, or Mazieres, as 
spelt by Walpole, and which is in 
Champagne) living in 1537, was 
Nicolas d’Anjou, grandson of Louis 
d’Anjou, (called the Bastard du 
Maine,) a natural son of Charles 
d’Anjou, Comte du Maine, the third 
son of Louis II. of Anjou, King of 
Naples. I mention these minutiz, in 
order to shew how systematic has 
been the inaccuracy displayed through- 
out. 

The only inscription which I have 
seen in the volume, is the following : 
PRINC., 

AND. 
G. 
1537. 
with the letters S. C. at the top. 

By Horace Walpole this has been 
tortured into Principi <Andegavensi, 
and his absurd reading has been fol- 
lowed by the compiler of Mr. Robins’ 
catalogue, and by Mr. Ainsworth in 
his preface. I suppose that the earlier 
blunder arose from the same cause, 
but that some confusion arose in the 
writer’s mind about Alencon and 
Anjou, both titles having been used in 
succession by Francis. When I told 
my friend Mr. Panizzi of the letters 
forming the inscription and of their 
disposition, adding my opinion that it 
certainly was not Anjou, but that 
some Italian Prince was meant, he 
instantly said that it was the style 
used to a Doge of Venice; and there 
can be, I think, no doubt that the 
volume was inscribed to Andrea 
Gritti, Doge of Venice, living in 1537, 
to whom it was probably presented 
by the Senate. In so far therefore 
as the rank of the first possessor can 
be supposed to influence the value of 


the MS. that value is certainly not 


lessened by the substitution of a Doge 
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of Venice for the descendant from a 
bastard of an offshoot of the Anjou 
family. For the rest, the MS. must 
stand on its own merits as a work of 
art; it may or may not be a work of 
Giulio Clovio, but thereis no evidence 
whatever to shew that it is by him, 
and the auctioneer will not be justified 
in selling it under that name, unless 
by that eloquence of the hammer, 
which would call every old landscape 
a ‘‘ Claude,” and every Holy Family 
a ‘‘ Raphael.” 
Yours, &c. Joun HotmEs. 
Mr. Ursan, 

THE review, in your last number, 
of Mr. Spence’s Essay on the Abbey 
Church of Romsey, and a subsequent 
perusal of the work (which I find well 
deserving of the recommendation ex- 
pressed by your reviewer,) have in- 
duced me to address to you a few re- 
marks upon certain ornamental fea- 
tures of that structure, which were 
raised into very undue importance by 
some worthy antiquaries of the old 
school, but which a little considera- 
tion would probably tend to place upon 
their proper footing. 

About the year 1801 the late Dr. 
John Latham (who was much better 
skilled in natural history than arche- 
ology, though sincerely attached to the 
latter study,) residing at Romsey, ex- 
erted himself very laudably in clearing 
from whitewash some of the sculptured 
Norman capitals in the church. On 
one of them he found represented a 
slaughter-field, upon which two fight- 
ing Kings are apparently arrested by 
the interference of angels. On an- 
other, there are three several designs ; 
first, a King seated is presented by an 
angel with an inverted chevron, on 
which is this inscription, ROBER XT 
me fecit. (I follow the minuscule cha- 
racters, which are remarkable). Next 
succeeds a King bearing in his hand a 
spiral cone. Thirdly, are two seated 
figures, holding between them another 
inverted chevron, in the centre of 
which is a grotesque face, and it is in- 
scribed, robert TvTE confvlexds* 
One of these figures appears to be 
winged. 

_ Upon these carvings and inscrip- 
tions, which are engraved in the xivth 
volume of Archeologia, Pl. xxxvi. 
Dr. Lathan modestly forbore to offer 
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any conjecture to the Society of Anti- 
quaries ; but he privately communi- 
cated to Sir Henry C. Englefield a 
suggestion ‘‘ that the Robert named in 
the inscriptions was Robert Earl of 
Gloucester, the constant and formida- 
ble opponent of King Stephen, and 
that the battle represented on one of 
the capitals was the battle of Stock- 
bridge, fought in the neighbourhood 
of Romsey.’’* 

To this hypothesis Sir Henry Engle- 
field opposed some very grave objec- 
tions, and then presented his own 
theory, that ‘‘ Robert, the eldest son 
of William the Conqueror, fought and 
unhorsed his father, whom he only 
recognised at the moment when he 
was about to slay him. - - - The ar- 
rest of the son’s hand by this fortu- 
nate recognition, might not inaptly 
have been figured by the interposition 
of angels ; and the son, as Duke, might 
weara crown not unlike his father’s.”’+ 

A few years after, another gentle- 
man named Latham, the late William 
Latham, Esq., F.R.S. and F.S.A., of 
Quenby hall, Leicestershire, essayed 
another interpretation. The two 
Kings in the battle field become 
King Alfred and Guthrum the Dane, 
fighting at the battle of Ethandune; 
and when their contest is arrested by 
the angels, the Dane is supposed to be 
consenting to embrace the Christian 
faith, and Alfred, the personage on the 
left hand, is in the act of taking hold 
of his beard, which signified a pro- 
mise, on the part of Alfred, to become 
his sponsor. 

The figures on the other pillar are 
supposed by the same writer§ to re- 
present, 1. King Edward the founder 
of the church, to whom an angel is 
offering the plan of the building; 2. 
King Edgar, offering a pyramid, ‘‘ the 
appropriate and common emblem of a 
founder of a religious house ;” and 
3, the head of the builder, designated 
by the inscription to be ‘‘ the consul, 
or warden for the year, of that set or 
company of masons who plasned and 
built this monastery.”’|| This last 





* Archeologia, vol. xiv. p. 141. 

+ Ibid. p. 142. 

t Archeologia, vol. xv. p. 309. 

§ Ibid. p. 307. 

|| Mr. Spence (Essay on Romsey, p. 
33) has misappropriated the theories. He 
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very interesting and curious informa- 
tion (were it but true!) is arrived at 
by the following interpretation of the 
inscription,—an interpretation scarcely 
surpassed in any of the most erudite 
elucidations of Greek or Roman monu- 
ments ! 

ROBERT[us] TVTE[larius] CON- 
SVLf[aris] C [Centuria] »4 [decima] 
d {domum] § [struxit]. 

Now, Mr. Urban, I must confess 
myself no implicit believer in the 
«‘ mysteries of masonry ;”’ on the con- 
trary, | have frequently found that the 
true explanations of devices and de- 
signs which have been magnified into 
something of great importance, are, 
after all, the simplest that could be 
imagined. And such | think is the 
case in the present matter, at least so 
far as the second capital is concerned. 

As for the former capital, represent- 
ing the battle, I have no other re- 
mark to make, but that the present 
church of Romsey is supposed by 
modern architectural critics to have 
been erected not long before the year 
1200.* Such is the opinion expressed 
in the Oxford Glossary of Architecture 
and in the pleasing little work which 
has originated these remarks. We 
are therefore free, in respect to dates, 
to adopt any one of the explanations 
suggested in the Archzologia, though 
no sufficient reason is assigned why 
either of the events referred to should 
have been represented in Romsey 
church. 

That sculptured reliefs and capitals 





assigns to Dr. instead of Mr. Latham that 
of ‘‘ the architect ;’’ while he adopts, and 
advances as on his own part, Dr. La- 
tham’s original idea of Robert Consul of 
Gloucester. 

* The Oxford Glossary (iii. 27) fixes 
the architecture of Romsey church circa 
1180—1200, remarking that ‘‘ A great 
part of this church is of Transition cha- 
racter, but parts are quite Early Eng- 
lish.’?’ Mr. Britton, indeed, has twice 
given his opinion that it was erected a 
century earlier, ‘‘ either in the latter part 
of the eleventh, or in the beginning of the 
twelfth century ;’’ (Architectural Anti- 
quities, vol. v. p. 222; and [note to new 
edition of Carter’s Ancient Sculpture and 
Painting, 1838, p. 26;) but I suspect by 
an inadvertency of expression. 


are very frequently allusive to founders, 
may at once be admitted. They also 
sometimes represent historical occur- 
rences, but not very often, except it be 
those of holy writ. And here we may 
advert to the circumstance, that John 
Carter had drawn some of the capitals 
at Romsey, in the year 1781, before the 
whitewash was removed, and engraved 
them in the xxivth Plate of his ‘‘ An- 
cient Sculpture and Painting.” He 
imagined that the subjects now under 
consideration were musical, and took 
both the inverted chevrons for 
‘‘harps.” The seated King was 
David with a harp to himself, and the 
two other seated personages were 
playing on “‘ one large harp.”’ On this 
idea nothing more need be said; but 
it may be remarked that there seem 
better grounds for supposing that the 
subjects of two other capitals at Rom- 
sey are scriptural, as Sampson and the 
Lion (instead of ‘“‘ St. George and the 
Dragon” with Carter), and another 
which Carter himself explained to be 
‘« Balaam and his Ass.” 

To leave, however, both the field 
of battle and the field of conjecture, 
I have now to offer a very obvious 
explanation of the second capital, and 
which will be best recommended by its 
simplicity : 

1. The seated King is probably the 
Saxon founder of the church, Edgar. 
The chevron, so ponderous in propor- 
tion to the persons, exactly represents 
the figure of the high-pitched roofs of 
ancient churches, and it is acknow- 
ledged to have been an emblem of 
building generally. Gwillim says, 

‘‘ This ordinary is resembled to a pair 
of barge-couples or rafters, such as car- 
penters do set on the highest part of the 
house, for bearing of the roof thereof, 
and betokeneth the atchieving of some 
business of moment, or the finishing of 
some chargeable and memorable work.”’ 


Viewed in another light, the figure 
may still be an emblem of architecture, 
as from its rectangular shape it may 
be supposed to be a gigantic specimen 
of the instrument called the square. 

The angel, then, or the genius of 
architecture, is offering to the atten- 
tion of the royal founder the pious 
work of church building. 

2. In the second subject, the King, 
who has now become, with zeal, the 
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nursing Father of the Church, is 
marching as it were in triumph, bear- 
ing the spire in his hands, as is seen 
in so many instances of a later date. 

3. The third subject represents the 
works of the Church in progress. Two 
carpenters (somewhat indolently, to be 
sure, for they are seated on their 
benches,) are moving another rafter, 
and above is seen the head of master 
Robert, a gentleman who is evidently 
a good deal in their way. And now, 
who was this Robert? Was he Ro- 
bert Consul or Earl of Gloucester, as 
Dr. Latham proposed? or Robert son 
of the Conqueror, as Sir Henry En- 
glefield suggested? or Robert “ the 
tutelary consul” of the masons, ac- 
cording to the ingenious and refined 
hypothesis of Mr. W. Latham? Ex- 
travagant as the last conjecture ap- 
pears (and, indeed, as a reading of the 
inscription nothing could be more ab- 
surd,) it is still the nearest to the 
truth. He was clearly the same Ro- 
bert as is named in the first inscrip- 
tion, 


Robertus me fecit. 
There might possibly be some room 


for discussion as to the character of the 
person who indited this inscription. 
Whether some officer of the church 
claimed the honour of recording his 
name; or the architect; or, finally, 
the individual sculptor. On the whole, 
considering the grotesque character of 
the work and its unobtrusive situation, 
merely in the midst of a sculptured 
capital, over one of the pillars of the 
south aile or ambulatory, it seems 
most probable that the sculptor was 
only immortalising, and jesting with, 
himself. In the ‘first inscription he 
simply recorded his workmanship, as 
painters and sculptors occasionally 
please to do: and then, having thus 
placed an inscription on one of the 
chevrons, he bethought himself how 
he should inscribe the other. It oc- 
curred te him that he might comme- 
morate himself further, by adding his 
portrait ; and, though little skilled in 
portraiture, he could at least ‘‘ make 
a face;”’ perhaps he had had some 
practice at the rural and truly Anglo- 
Saxon game of grinning through a 
horse-collar. So he carved ‘ a large 
grotesque head, full-faced, the mouth 
wide open, shewing the teeth and 
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tongue, and eyes full and staring; in 
short (as Dr. Latham, whose particu- 
lars 1 am quoting, justly describes,) 
a very ugly and disgusting figure ;”’ 
and then, perfectly satisfied, no doubt, 
with his performance, he again re- 
corded his name upon the chevron, in 
a sentence supposed to be proceeding 
from the mouths of the workmen into 
whose path he was wandering, 


Roberte, tute consule. 


The letters TVTE were, by all the 
sage antiquaries to whom I have re- 
ferred, read as one word; and Mr. 
Spence is the first who has thought 
proper to divide them ; whether acci- 
dentally or intentionally does not ap- 
pear. The division suggested to me, 
I must confess, the interpretation I 
was about to offer, viz. that tu te 
consule implied Take care of yourself ! 
but though the verb! consulo, when 
signifying to consult, takes an accusa- 
tive case, I can find no authority for 
such a phrase as tu te consule. We 
must, therefore, suppose the words 
still to be tute consule, a kind of im- 
pressive pleonasm. After the word 
CONSVLE occurs a little cross, to 
which I am not inclined to attach any 
meaning, as another is placed in the 
middle of ROBERT in the first in- 
scription. Then come some letters 
resembling dS: upon which I can of- 
fer only a conjecture that they may 
have been intended for g’s, and that 
for a contraction of guesumus, when 
the meaning of the whole will be, 


Robert, take very great care, we beg. 


That this familiar and jocose inter- 
pretation is not far from correct is 
supported by the similar character of 
another inscription, probably from the 
hands of one of the same ‘‘ Company 
of Masons,” on the exterior of the 
church. Near the door at the south- 
western end of the nave, (says Mr. 
Spence,) ‘‘ on a buttress, and at some 
height from the ground, is a kind of 
corbel, resembling an emaciated head, 
and, cut in the stone wall beneath, the 
following singular inscription : 

RICARD: GASE: SEMEMASE. 


«What (adds Mr. Spence) its signifi- 
cation may be, it is now impossible to 
determine; whether it has been the 
freak of some workmen to caricature 
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a brother labourer, or whether its 
import was intended to be of greater 
moment, will, in ali probability, never 
be decided.” 

I have been favoured with another 
reading, which is as follows :— 


RICARD: DASE: SETTE: MASE. 


Now, this I take to be English in 
its language: and the carving, like 
the former, to be rather a good- 
natured exhibition of the sculptor him- 
self, than a caricature upon others. 
The difficulty in reading the inscrip- 
tion lies with the letters MASE, 
which certainly rhyme with DASE. 
This name may probably have been 
pronounced Daisey; and, if so, the 
whole may mean 

Here Richard Dasé 
Set you may see. 
Yours, &c. H. 


Mr. UrsBan, Bolton, Jan. 19. 


THE discussion on the subject of 
Royal Arms in Churches, has clearly 
elicited one fact, viz. that there is no 
authority for setting them up; but (as 
your Correspondent E. I. C. in your 
last July number, very well observes,) 
it seems ‘‘that the practice was in- 
tended as a mark of respect to the 
reigning sovereign, and is of much 
older date than the Reformation.” In 
confirmation of this I am happy to 
have an opportunity of sending you a 
sketch of the Arms of Henry VIII.* 
which a friend has kindly communi- 
cated to me with his remarks. ‘‘ They 
at present form the end of a pew or 
open seat in the Church of Madron, 
near Penzance. The supposition is, 
that the arms were removed to their 
present site for preservation when the 
rood loft was destroyed. The letters 
are so coarsely cut (almost as a boy 





* France and England quarterly, sur- 
rounded with the garter and ensigned 
with a large crown. Supporters, Red 
Dragon for Cadwallader, last King of 
the Britons, from whom he claimed de- 
scent. On the left a Greyhound, argent, 
collared gules, for Somerset. Badges, the 
Portcullis (placed below) from his mother 
of the family of Beaufort; and the white- 
and-red rose (York and Lancaster united.) 


Royal Arms in Churches—Madron, Cornwall. 
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would cut his name on his desk at 
school) that they may have been cut 
by some person to denote his seat. 
Arms, initials, &c. are very common 
on the old oaken church benches to 
mark the owner, but they are carved 
in relief, not added, as these seem, 
afterwards, with a knife. There is no 
vestige of any blazoning colors.” 

The Church of Madron is decidedly 
in the style of Henry the Seventh’s 
reign, and the arms are, no doubt, co- 
eval with the building. As for the let- 
ters, to attempt to decypher them, one 
should see them in situ. They may 
be the initials of the carver; or W 
may stand for Warden, and the sort of 
double H may be H and E, for Henry 
and Elizabeth. Most probably the 
original letfers were in relief, and 
formed part of the motto on the garter. 

Yours, &c. H. T. E. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Commentaries on the Historical Plays of 

Shakespeare. By T. P. Courtenay. 

2 vols. 

THE purpose of this work is to 
inquire into Shakespeare’s historical 
merits; or, in other words, to ascer- 
tain whether our great bard adhered 
strictly to the truth in those plays that 
were drawn from the History of Eng- 
land, or whether, looking at histori- 
cal facts as a poet, he used them as a 
basis for his plots, to adhere to, or to 
depart from, as seemed best suited to 
the purposes of the poetic creation. 
Shakespeare was no inventor of plots, 
and it is said that, with the exception 
of the Merry Wives of Windsor; an 
original, in the shape of an Italian 
novel or otherwise, is to be found for 
every one of his plays. Some of his 
historical plays were founded, not on 
history, but on older plays of little 
worth. W. Schlegel says, that most 
of Shakespeare’s anachronisms were 
designed for an essential end. Mr. 
Courtenay says, ‘‘ that he believes very 
few periods of history could be dra- 
matised with good effect; and there- 
fore, to make a good play, it is neces- 
sary to take great liberties, and that, 
as the construction of a good play was 
or ought to have been Shakespeare’s 
first object, we shall find reason to 
lament his adherence to historical 
models, rather than his departure from 
them.”” Mr. Coleridge approved of 
historical plays for the instruction of 
youth, and yet says, “‘that only 
striking and poetical events can be 
pleasantly dramatised.” Our own 
opinion on these points is, Istly. That 
Shakespeare merely used History as 
the handmaid subservient to Poetry ; 
and felt in no way bound to adhere to 
facts, circumstances, or dates, further 
than was poetically useful to him, and 
never thought of making his plays 
books of history: on this point it is 
to be observed, that his historical au- 
thorities are all of the common and 
popular volumes; and that he never 
made any curious researches to settle 
disputed facts, or to discover latent 
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truth. 2ndly. We think that a period 
(not a fact) of history, as a reign or 
the greater part, is not a subject fitted 
for poetry, or that any certain suc- 
cession of historical events as they did 
occur, could make a good poem, 
better than an exact transcript of some 
natural scene could make a fine land- 
scape, such as Claude or Poussin 
composed from the materials of Nature. 
All art requires this, that whatever be 
the materials which it makes use of, 
they should not be used in their origi- 
nal state and shape, but should pass 
through the medium of the art that 
uses and commands them, should be 
subject to its influence, and receive 
the mould and impress of its power. 
The historical plays of Shakespeare 
please, not by the combination of in- 
cidents, skilfulness of plot, unity of 
design, and the poetic grouping and 
adaptation of the whole, but chiefly 
by the eloquence of the speeches, the 
spirit of the dialogue, the novelty of 
the images, and the wisdom and truth 
of the reflections. They are at once 
interesting poems and bad plays. 

Mr. Courtenay’s object is to inquire, 
“« What were Shakespeare’s authori- 
ties for his history, and how far has 
he departed from them? and whether 
the plays may be given to our youth 
as ‘ properly historical ?’”’ The result 
of this inquiry is, that Shakespeare’s 
authorities for historical facts are the 
popular ones; Holingshed and Hall 
and More, in English, and Plutarch 
in the plays that were founded on 
stories inancient history. Mr.Courte- 
nay had a mind familiarised to his- 
torical inquiry, and he performed 
his task with ability and judgment. 
The inquiry in itself would appear to 
us to be of little importance, and we 
think might have been settled without 
the trouble of investigation by any 
one who had considered it, as sucha 
subject should be considered, as to he 
settled by the daws of poetry; but it is 
not unimpor‘ant if the additional 
reason is given, that the plays of 
Shakespeare had become the history 
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of the schools. It is as well not to 
teach our youth to learn what they 
will have to wnlearn,* and as critics 
were much divided on the subject, 
Mr. Courtenay has carefully employed 
his leisure and his learning in bringing 
the dispute to a termination. For our- 
selves we must confess that we have 
read these volumes with much curi- 
osity and interest; pleased with the 
poetical quotations, the historical au- 
thorities, and the critical disquisitions. 
In his general observations, which 
close the volume, Mr. Courtenay, after 
successfully opposing the objections 
which in a late popular edition of 
Shakespeare had been made to his 
plan, enters into more general state- 
ments on the habits of composition 
which governed the poet, and gives 
the impression he has received of his 
character. 


‘* T believe Shakespeare to have been a 
very idle man. His observation was ex- 
tensive and accurate, his imagination un- 
bounded, his invention fertile, his under- 
standing vigorous, and withal, the whole 
power of his mind poetical ; from these he 
derived masterly powers of delineation 
and creation. But he was often indolent 
in the use of these powers, and if the 
‘present popularity and present profit’ 
which he sought, could be attained by the 
conversion of the works of others, he was 
satisfied. Nullum tetigit quod non ornavit. 
Not only could he improve what was good 
before, but he could raise excellence out 
of baseness, and turn an utterly worth- 
less piece into a splendid drama. He 
took little pains except with the language 
and versification. In amplifying a speech 
he did not often introduce new ideas, but 
he enlarged and clothed in more correct 
language and more stately verse, those 
which he found prepared for him. 
Whether he found them in a play or a 
chronicle, he seldom reconstructed the 
plot or characters; and if either the 
unskilfulness of former writers, the mis- 
takes of histories or translations, or the 
real facts of history had occasioned a want 
of that consistency, definitiveness or unity 





* Mr. Courtenay observes, (ii. 277,) 
‘that the most popular of our historians 
has actually stated, as an historical fact, 
an incident or rather a feeling of a man’s 
mind, for which he had no authority but 
a scene in one of these plays.’’ The anec- 
dote of the Duke of Marlborough is too 
well known to repeat. See Edinb. Review, 
No. CL. p. 432. 
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which are as desirable for moral as for 
dramatic effect, Shakespeare cared not to 
supply the deficiency. For his historical 
dramas he had always a model, copious in 
detail, either in a chronicle or an older 
play, or both. To these sometimes very 
unworthy sources he recurred for scenes 
as well as plots, and it is therefore that 
in these plays there is less of Shake- 
speare’s own than in many of the plays of 
which the borrowed outline was less com- 
plete. It will be found that where a 
mere hint was all his prototype supplied, 
he was most successful. * * * I have 
already, in speaking of Wolsey, expressed 
my surprise that Shakespeare did not take 
the trouble to choose, in his own mind, 
between the different characters which 
are assigned to one man. He was con- 
tent that the dramatic character should 
remain, as historical characters necessa- 
rily must, a matter of doubt and question. 
If any critic should suggest that herein 
Shakespeare evinced his knowledge of 
mankind, for in truth there is not in 
human minds that absorbing passion and 
intensity of notice which are thought 
essential to dramatic excellence, I shall 
assuredly not quarrel with the criticism, 
if it were shewn to be by design and not 
through carelessness, from observation 
and not from idleness, that our poet 
sometimes left his heroes with charac- 
ters that puzzle us. I should readily ac- 
quiesce in a suggestion so consistent with 
a knowledge of the world as it is,’’ &c. 


Mr. Courtenay, after having observed 
that Shakespeare would have held 
those in contempt who ascribe to him 
the exclusive power of discriminating 
and painting human caprices, makes 
some observations, not unworthy of 
attention, on the different scope given 
on this head to the dramatist and the 
novelist. He says, 


‘*In this power, or rather in the op- 
portunity of using it, the novelist has a 
great advantage over the dramatist ; and 
since persons of great knowledge of the 
world have applied their minds to the in- 
vention of stories in which every sort of 
character is put into every sort of posi- 
tion, many more complete delineations 
have been produced. The dramatist has 
not time or space for the multifarious and 
minute illustrations of character which 
the novelist can furnish, and of which our 
own day and country have furnished in- 
numerable examples; it is indeed only 
because such specimens are no longer 
rare that we hesitate to place the charac- 
ters of Austen and Scott by the side of 
those of Shakespeare, Cervantes, and Le 
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Sage. Iam speaking of the delineation 
and illustration of character, and of that 
only. I pretend not to name a modern 
author, in whom a just and striking por- 
traiture of character is connected with so 
much of splendid versification, so much 
of lofty and affecting poetry, by turns di- 
dactic, descriptive, affecting, tremend- 
ous, SO many acute and ingenious reflec- 
tions and precepts, and so much, withal, 
of dramatic excellence, as in Shakespeare. 
But I still claim for the novelist a supe- 
riority, not only in the interest of the 
story, but in the accurate, varied, con- 
trasted, and curiously shaded discrimina- 
tion of human character. And this, not 
only in the characters called purely natu- 
ral, in which we recognise what we see 
daily, but in those upon which the art of 
the poet has been exercised, not so as to 
make them altogether unnatural, or be- 
yond that which we can easily conceive, 
but characters that tremble between truth 
and fiction, and participate in the beauties 
of both.’’ 

That a fuller development of the 
shades of character may be made on 
the large canvas on which the novelist 
paints his copies from life, few, we 
suppose, would deny: it would be 
difficult, however, to say in what way, 
successfully, he could give an essential 
variety or additional and more com- 
prehensive richness to such a charac- 
ter as Falstaff, by unfolding it in a 
more elaborate manner, and sustain- 
ing it through a more lengthened 
period. 

We must not close the page in 
which Shakespeare’s name appears, 
without giving Mr. Courtenay’s vindi- 
cation of his powers, in another re- 
spect, where they have been attacked, 
and we think unjustly, 


* T have had occasion (he says) to speak 
in high praise of Shakespeare’s rythm, 
which appears to me generally to unite 
strength and beauty, so as to produce an 
effect highly pleasing and impressive. 
The place that W. Gifford filled in the 
history of criticisminduces me, who, never- 
theless, always thought him an unfair and 
unpleasing critic, [he might have added 
ungenerous, for he generally attacked the 
defenceless,] to mention that he, and I 
believe he only, denies that rythmical 
modulation is among Shakespeare’s ex- 
cellencies, and places Massinger before 
him in this branch of art; and he quotes 
as ‘ rythmicaland melodious almost beyond 
example,’ a speech which to me appears, 
in that respect, as inferior to Shakespeare 
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as the City Madam is in all respects to 
the Tempest. Gifford has done injustice 
to Massinger as well as to Shakespeare, 
for his selection from the former is by no 
means well chosen. Hallam praises ‘ the 
harmonious scale of numbers,’ which is 
assuredly to be found in many passages of 
Massinger, but not in Gifford’s example. 
Still I know not how much of the rythm 
may be traceable to the pleasure derived 
in boyhood ; but to my ear neither Mas- 
singer, nor any other writer, sounds so 
gracefully as Shakespeare in so many 
varied styles. ‘To him (says Johnson) 
we must ascribe the praise, unless Spenser 
may divide it with him, of having first 
discovered to how much smoothness and 
harmony the English language could be 
softened.’ But the vigour and dignity of 
which our mother tongue is unquestionably 
susceptible, are equally well illustrated 
by Shakespeare. I cannot imagine how 
Johnson could say, ‘ that his declamations 
or set speeches are commonly cold and 
weak ; for his power (he adds) was the 
power of Nature.’ I know not precisely 
how a set speech is defined, or where the 
power of Nature is supposed to end. But 
I have had the pleasure of giving ha- 
rangues from Shakespeare, both original 
and adopted, as warm and as forcible as 
language can be. I think that I have 
heard it said that Shakespeare did not 
shine in xarration. I know not where to 
find anything finer than the entry of 
Richard and Bolingbroke into London ; 
and a less elaborate passage, describing 
Wolsey’s death, sounds to my ear as 
agreeably as the funeral scene in the 
Andria. And so of more familiar life— 
the conversation at the smith’s forge, 
about Arthur’s death,—I could easily 
and gladly fill a volume with instances of 
declamation, narrative, and description, 
equally excellent for the sentiment and 
the rythm ; but I am soaring into regions 
to which I claim no peculiar right, and I 
must have done. My main purpose has 
been to tell, in cold narration, the story 
which Shakespeare has sung poetically ; 
but it is sadly unfair to impute to me the 
opinion* that Shakespeare ought to have 
sacrificed poetry to truth. I was almost 
in childhood bred up upon Shakespeare 
and the History of England, and I would 
not now that our youth should, for any- 
thing that I write, love Shakespeare the 
less, but that they should study history 
the more.”’ 





* Mr. Courtenay alludes to a note in 
Knight’s Pictorial Shakspere, p. 22, &c. 
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Sermons preached at the Temple Church 
and at Cambridge. By Theyre T. 
Smith, 4.M., 8vo. 


WE consider these sermons to be 
recommended by the following quali- 
ties: clear and accurate views of the 
subjects discussed—correct reason- 
ing on controversial points — dis- 
tinctions acutely seen and well argued 
moral and religious duties strongly 
enforced and eloquently and feelingly 
impressed on the mind. The language 
throughout is select and elegant ; and, 
though the prominent character of the 
discourses is argumentative, yet, as 
occasion requires, when objections 
have been removed, and difficulties 
cleared away, and the main subject 
rises unimpeded into view ; when the 
preacher passes on, frum proving the 
truth of his doctrines, to the inculca- 
tion of their importance, it is in a 
manner which must produce a very 
impressive effect upon the minds of his 
readers ; and, to speak our mind fairly 
and openly upon the subject, we have 
not lately met with a volume of 
sermons which has raised a higher 
estimate in our judgment of the abili- 
ties and piety ofthe author. There are 
many passages which we have read 
more than once with increased satis- 
faction, and many lines of argument 
which we have turned to retrace, with 
undiminished conviction of their truth. 
The two most important subjects dis- 
cussed, are the expiatory nature of 
the sacrifice of Christ, and the doctrine 
of faith and justification; but the 
remainder are equally worthy of at- 
tention, and the eigh/h discourse on 
* Sufferings a Proof of Divine Good- 
ness,’ we estimate very highly, be- 
lieving that it has clearly pointed out 
a very erroneous view of a leading point 
of theology, as taken by writers of 
great eminence and popularity. The 
first three sermons are on the subject 
of the ‘‘ Expiatory Virtue of the Death 
of Christ,’’ against those who consi- 
der the principal benefit of our 
Saviour’s mediation, with respect to 
our justification before God, as con- 
sisting in his having taught the effi- 
cacy of repentance, and the available- 
ness of a sincere repentance. The 
author establishes two positions: 1. 
That there is no ground, on the autho- 
rity of human reason, to pronounce on 
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the mode in which the Almighty ab- 
solves the guilty; 2. It is a doctrine 
of scripture, that the penitents are 
exempted from punishment of sins, 
not on account of any relaxation of 
the violated law, but in virtue of the 
expiatory sacrifice. The author then 
shews the analogy drawn from the 
administration of justice among men 
to be imperfect, and this he does con- 
clusively. Punishment must be un- 
certain, where knowledge is defective. 
The. belief that the divine law has 
been repealed or relaxed, is shown 
to be erroneous ; on the other hand, it 
may be observed as advancing in 
strictness, and making severer de- 
mands in personal obligation. We 
shall now quote the author’s observa- 
tions on that view of the death of 
Christ which is taken by those who 
dispute its atoning virtue. 

“They regard it as an attestation to 
the reality of his pretensions : but strictly 
speaking, the consent of Christ to suffer 
death, could not substantiate his preten- 
sions; his resurrection might, and did. His 
death could attest only the sincerity of 
his purpose, not the veracity of his say- 
ings. A voluntary submission to the last 
extremity, as a witness to the truth, 
exempts a man from the suspicion of im- 
posture, but not from the imputation of 
enthusiasm. The single event, however, 
of the death of Christ, independently of 
his resurrection, forms a leading topic in 
the writings of the Apostles a fact, 
which were not a little extraordinary, if the 
principal effect and purpose of his dying 
had been to demonstrate the rectitude of 
his intentions. For could the glory of 
martyrdom have shed a peculiar and 
distinguishing lustre on the memory of 
Jesus? Could it have magnified the 
name of one who had uttered his words— 
wrought his deeds—lived his life? Was 
it the capital fact in the history of such a 
personage? of one who had so far tran- 
scended the men who had preceded him, 
as inspired instructors, or who by their 
miracles had illustrated the power of 
God? of one who by leaving us an in- 
fallible rule of conduct, an unblemished 
example of rectitude, and a certain as- 
surance of immortality, had improved in- 
definitely the character and prospects of 
the human race? and thus had been ex- 
alted above all who had ever lived, 
and placed alone in the records of the 
world. Would the disciples of such a 
master,—if we suppose them to be living 
in a later age,—have judged it essential 
to his fame, that the taper which burnt 
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near the tombs of the martyrs, should 
glimmer in the precincts of his sepulchre ?”’ 


The second discourse goes on to 
prove the death of Christ to be vi- 
carious. This leads toa consideration 
of the sacrifices under the law, to which 
the death of Christ has been likened 
by figurative allusions. The author 
shows the essential difference between 
them, and that the Jewish sacrifice was 
but a shadow, incapable of existence 
without the substance from which it is 
derived—the offered body of Christ. 
The author at p. 45, points outa most 
vital and important distinction over- 
looked by the opponents of the es- 
tablished creed, between the piety of 
the offerer, and the value of the offering, 
&c. The third discourse is on the 
office of the Mediator, in which the 
author considers the manner in which 
those persons account for the desig- 
nation of Christ as our Mediator and 
Intercessor, who deny the vicarious 
nature of his sufferings : his reasonings 
are, to our apprehension, perfectly 
conclusive. The further question, 
“‘whether the sacrifice of Christ origi- 
nated in absolute necessity and the 
nature of things, or whether mankind 
might have been saved by any other 
provision of divine wisdom,” we agree 
with Dr. Butler and Mr. T. Smith in 
thinking may possibly contain a great 
impropriety, and we are certain that it 
lies far beyond the precincts of a finite 
understanding. This discourse ends 
by some judicious observations on the 
language used concerning the inter- 
cession or advocacy of Christ. The 
fourth discourse is on the subject of the 
hope of the first Christians, ‘‘ that is 
—their more lively and energetic hope 
of immortality,” amounting, as_ it 
would seem, toanactual desire ofan easy 
transition from the present world,—a 
feature of character abundantly worthy 
of inquiry and reflection. After con- 
sidering some opinions entertained on 
the subject, the author observes, (p. 
99), ‘‘that the first Christians em- 
braced Christianity with the resolution 
and the prospect of sacrificing, in a 
peculiar degree, the happiness of the 
present state, and consequently were 
prepared to entertain a more lively as 
well as habitual impression of a future 
life.” The fifth discourse continues the 
subject, in which it is observed, “‘ that 
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the sense of obligation to Christ was 
associated with a feeling of exposure 
to violence, imprisonment, torture, and 
death, and consequently thus tended 
to suppress the growth of early at- 
tachments, and to extirpate the love 
of life.” ‘‘ Having at once and for 
ever renounced the world, and ac- 
counting its pleasures and enjoyments 
as irrecoverably gone, they fought 
the evil that was in it, to great ad- 
vantage.” We should perhaps be in- 
clined to add to the causes alleged for 
the strong desire expressed by the 
early Christians to put off this earthly 
tabernacle, that of the greater activity 
of the imagination, in calling up and 
realizing, as it were, those remarkable 
scenes and persons and transactions 
which had taken place so recently, 
and near to them. The termination 
of this discourse is very eloquently and 
impressively written, and we will 
extract a part of it. 

‘«¢ The world passeth away, and the lust 
thereof, but he that doeth the will of God, 
abideth for ever.’ It is the antithesis in 
these words which gives them all their 
impressiveness. That the world should 
pass away, is no very heavy calamity— 
let it pass—it may carry with it no very 
general nor bitter lamentations—so many 
are sated, though enslaved with its 
pleasures. And how many are outwearied 
with its toils—sickened with its friend- 
ships—disgusted with its braggart virtues, 
and its ruling selfishness! How many 
have survived that ardour which it once 
inspired, and which care, not time, 
has quenched! How many barely endure 
it in disgust and melancholy ; many can- 
not endure it: day after day, or hour after 
hour, some one is rushing out of the world 
into desperation, forcing the gates of 
death, and plunging into the darkness of 
futurity! The evil of loving the world 
is, that we sacrifice for it the friendship 
of God, and forfeit the blessed immortality 
reserved for those who fulfil his will. 
The folly, the misery of a sensual and 
worldly life, is not that it is animated by 
passions, which expire with the breath 
that is in our nostrils, and turn to cor- 
ruption in the tomb: if this be all—if 
man must wholly perish on the earth— 
‘let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die.’ The waste and ruin of such a life 
is, that consuming the strength, pervert- 
ing the growth of all Christian virtues, 
it leaves us destitute of those qualities 
which meet the approval of the Almighty, 
which bring the assurance of his realizing 
mercy, and the forethought of his un- 
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clouded presence; which make us par- 
takers of the divine nature, and are alone 
incorruptible and immortal. So when 
death is coming, there is nothing within 
us impervious to the stroke,—no faith to 
fill the world’s conception when the 
mortal eye grows dim—no hope that 
hastens and erects itself amid the pros- 
tration of our earthly affections — no 
thoughts and feelings that grew strong in 
agonies, and great in dissolution—un- 
earthly and imperishable as the spirit, by 
grace springing out of a life that is led 
with Christ in God,’’ &c. 


The seventh discourse is on ‘‘ the 
Nine Lepers.” 


‘¢ Were those Nine Lepers more deeply 
tainted with the sin of ingratitude than 
the mass of our wrathful species ? if they 
were, the distinction between the lepers 
and ourselves will bring into view a 
humiliating defect in our own piety, a 
defect of consideration as objects of the 
divine beneficence ; and this is shown in 
our want of gratitude for God’s goodness 
to us conveyed through its wonted 
channel, and in the ordinary course of 
events ; and it is presumed that the uniform 
appearance and frequent recurrence of 
objects tend to harden the mind in the 
impressions which they are adapted to 
produce, and thus it is urged that we 
must counteract this deteriorating effect 
of our familiarity with the ordinary 
methods of divine goodness bya studious 
and reflective piety. Shall we (says the 
preacher) nourish and extol a habit 
of attention to common and minute ap- 
pearances, in the search “of a merely 
speculative theology and the pursuit of 
knowledge in general, and neglect to 
acquire it in the culture of practical 
religion ?”’ &c. 

The eighth sermon is on the subject 
of “ Sufferings a proof of divine good- 
ness.” This is an important subject, 
extremely well discussed. After main- 
taining that sufferings are conducive 
to the attainment of holiness, the 
author observes, 


“« Such an explanation of our pains and 
sorrows, the afflictive heritage of hu- 
manity, supplies a most powerful and con- 
clusive argument for the love of God and 
a life of rectitude ; but, strange as it may 
seem, divines as well as others have not 
unfrequently pursued their inquiries into 
the origin of natural evil, as if the 
Scriptures were silent, or their testimony 
useless, on the subject ; and in their en- 
deavours to reconcile the sufferings of 
mankind with the perfect benevolence ofthe 
Creator, have adopted a mode of reason- 
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ing, which conducts us to a conclusion at 
variance with the declaration of the in- 
spired writers, and proceeds on essentially 
inadequate views of our nature and desti- 
nation; or, in other words, the reason- 
ing by which it is frequently sovght to 
reconcile the sufferings of our species with 
the goodness of the Creator betrays a 
departure from the doctrines of Christi- 
anity, and an inattention to the presump- 
tions of natural religion.”’ 


Now we think the question is fairly 
put in the following passage, which, 
however abridged by us from the de- 
velopement of its full force, contains 
the main points of the argument. 


‘“‘The Christian religion assumes men 
to be in a state of moral degeneracy, and 
averse to the practice of holiness, and in- 
structs us to regard the afflictions to which 
they are exposed, as at once the memento 
and correction oftheir sin and disobedience. 
Theologians, however, have endeavoured 
to reconcile the existence and diffusion of 
misery with the benevolence of the Creator, 
without taking into consideration the pre- 
valence of sin, or the means of correcting 
it at all. For what is the method by 
which they attempt to establish the good- 
ness of the Deity? do they not almost 
exclusively consider the proportion which 
the enjoyments of their life bear to the 
sufferings ? do they not tell, as it were, 
sO many sensations of pleasure on one 
side, and of pain on the other? do they 
not compare the items of happiness with 
those of misery, strike a balance between 
them, and, finding the former to exceed 
the latter, infer the prevalence of a bene- 
volent principle in the Creator’s mind ? 
In this calculation, they not only forget 
the depravity of our species, and the in- 
strumentality of affliction in correcting it, 
butthe presumption of ouraccountableness 
to the Author of our life, and the de- 
pendence of our condition in futurity on 
the tenor of our conduct as the subjects of 
his moral government. ‘The amount of 
pleasure in our earthly lot can furnish 
no accurate measure of the goodness of 
God, unless it be an accurate measure of 
our regard to his will, and an equal 
degree of preparation for a future state.” 


Then also comes this argument, 


“If it be the preponderance of happi- 
ness or misery in the present state which 
properly demonstrates the divine good- 
ness, we are compelled to regard the 
pains and sorrows of mankind, or the ex- 
ceptions to their felicity, as the unavoid- 
ably accidental consequences of a system 
designed for the production of happiness 
only. Since it were absurd to refer the 
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causation of misery for its own sake 
to a purely benevolent being. But it 
cannot suffice to deduce the goodness of 
God from the amount of enjoyment dis- 
tributed among us, unless it be the sum 
ofour pleasures which determines the degree 
of our gratitude and devotion ; but unin- 
terrupted happiness would beget an in- 
difference to the Author of all good, and 
strong vicissitudes are necessary to renew 
in our thoughtless minds the ever-decay- 
ing impressions of God’s beneficence.”’ 

Paley is one of the authors who has 
urged most strongly the over-balance 
of happiness, but he has always taken 
into his account the animal creation ; 
he expatiates on the enjoyment even 
of the motes on thesunbeams. As far 
as man is concerned, certainly there 
are afflictions that are almost as dura- 
ble as life itself—that paralyse exer- 
tion—that preclude hope; but to a 
well-constituted mind, we solemnly 
declare, that we think there is nothing 
so tremendously appalling, as the 
awfulness of an unbroken prosperity. 

Sermon 9, is on Repentance in Af- 
fliction. This is an eloquent and 
touching discourse. At p, 224, we 
observe this sentence. 

‘‘ We should shrink from asserting the 
act of suicide to be impossible to a Chris- 
tian in a state of salvation ; and thus ap- 
plying to the destroyer of himself the 
awful and. worthy judgment which the 
Apostle pronounced upon the murderer 
of his fellow. ‘ Ye know that no murderer 
hath a real life abiding in him,’’’ &c. 

Now, on the subject of the fact of 
suicide, we think, in the first place, 
that it is so much the result of tem- 
porary derangement, by a shock com- 
municated by the mind to the body, 
oversetting and disorganizing the nerv- 
ous system, that, in a general argu- 
ment, one could not wait to examine 
into the fact of some examples arising 
from other causes ; and consequently 
we think the decisions of juries on 
this subject not only merciful, but just 
and sound, and such as would be 
sanctioned by medical authority: 
secondly, let us hear what the ‘‘ Master 
of Logic’ has to say on the crime of 
suicide. 

‘When a Christian moralist is called 
on for adirect Scriptural precept against 
suicide, instead of replying that the Bible 
is not meant for a complete code of Jams, 
but for a system of motives and principles, 
the answer frequently given is, Thou shalt 
do no murder ; and it is assumed in the ar- 
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guments drawn from reason as well asthose 
from revelation, that suicide is a species of 
murder, viz. because it is called self 
murder; and thus, deluded by a name, 
many are led to rest on an unsound argu- 
ment, which, like all fallacies, does more 
harm than good in the end to the cause of 
truth. Suicide, if any one considers the 
nature and not the name, evidently wants 
the most essential characteristic of mur- 
der, viz. the burt and injury done to our 
neighbour in depriving him of life, as well 
as to others by the insecurity they are in 
consequence liable to feel. And since no 
one can, strictly speaking, do injustice 
to himself, he cannot, in the literal and 
primary acceptation of the words, be said 
either to rob or to murder himself. He 
who deserts the post to which he is ap- 
pointed by his great Master, and presump- 
tively cuts short the state of probation 
graciously allowed him for working out his 
salvation (whether by action or by patient 
endurance) is guilty indeed of a dreadful sin, 
but of one not the least analogous in its cha- 
racter tomurder. Itimplies noinhumanity. 
It is much more closely attached to the sin 
of wasting life in indolence or in trifling 
pursuits—that life which is bestowed as a 
seed-time for the harvest of immortality. 
What is called in familiar phrase ‘ killing 
time’ is, in truth, an approach, as far as 
it goes, to the destruction of one’s own 
life, for ‘time is the stuff life is made 
of.’ 99% 

The next four sermons are on the 
subject of faith, on works as necessary 
to justification, on the declaration of 
St. James, and on the agreement be- 
tween the doctrines cf St. James and 
St. Paul. We lament that we have 
not room to give the excerpta which 
we made from these discourses, or 
even our abridgment of the line of 
argument; but we recommend them to 
our readers as very able and satisfac- 
tory treatises, and safe guides through 
a very perplexed and disputed ques- 
tion, and yet one on which every 
novice in theology, female as well as 
male, is ready to pronounce the most 
decisive judgments, The reader should 
carefully go through the discourses 
from p. 231 to p. 342. There are two 
sermons in which the design of our 
Lord in choosing this vehicle of in- 
struction is shewn, ‘because the 
minds of his hearers were so engrossed 
with temporal and sensible things, that 
they could not contemplate the truths 








* See Whately on Logic, p. 148, ed. 
1826. 
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of Christianity through a clearer me- 

_dium.”’ Then, at p. 349, an important 
inference, deduced from the text by 
some, is shewn to be erroneous, and 
the phraseology of Scripture is ex- 
plained ; and now, with the quotation 
of a passage, in the spirit of which we 
fully agree, as the justice of its reason- 
ing we long have felt and expressed, 
‘we must conclude our extracts from 
this able and interesting volume. 


‘The observations which have been 
offered relate to the phraseology of 
Scripture concerning the divine fore- 
knowledge. We are aware, however, that 
many have maintained that the adoptive 
decrees of God are partially involved in 
his perfect foreknowledge ; that whatever 
God foreknew he must have predeter- 
mined. This is a position which we are 
far from being prepared to admit; but it 
was apart from our purpose to inquire 
into the reasoning on which it is founded. 
“We may observe, however, that those 
expositors of Scripture, who thus pro- 
nounce upon the prescience of the Deity, 
evince, in this instance, a far higher es- 
timate of the powers of the human under- 
standing than on other occasions, and as 
believers in the mysterious doctrines of 


the 4 they are commonly willing to 


allow. It surely argues no small presump- 
tion on the reach of the human faculties, to 
lay down the conditions of God’s fore- 
knowledge, to describe the process or 
state of the infinite mind in its intelligence 
of the future, as if the path of omni- 
science were as much within the ken of 
our philosophy, as the sources and pro- 
gression of human knowledge. Nay, as 
if we might trace that path with as much 
ease or as little diffidence, as though we 
were following the steps of demonstrative 
reasoning, and had caught the pure life of 
science. For our part we conceive that 
God’s intelligence of the future is a fact 
not to be explained by the analogy of 
human knowledge, and know not why his 
power of foreseeing should come within 
our comprehension, any more than his 
power of creating or of bringing the uni- 
verse into existence,” &c. 


Two more discourses conclude the 
volume, the first on Renewal of the 
Mind, in which the expression of 
*‘new creatures” is examined and 
explained, see particularly pp. 408, 
412,418,427, 429, 441; and the last on 


the Love of our Neighbour, on which’ 


subject the strong unqualified language 
of Scripture is explained (see pp. 465, 
466), the application of the term neigh- 
bour _ to be extensive (p. 478), 
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and some very useful and important 
remarks on what is called universal 
benevolence are made. The commen- 
tary on St. Paul’s words at pp. 466 
and 468, ‘‘ Love wisheth well to his 
neighbour,” is written in a strain of 
impressive and masculine eloquence, 
and altogether it is an admirable dis- 
course, 


An Outline of a System of Natural 
Theology. By the Rev. George 
Crabbe, A.M. 


THE author observes in his preface, 
that he has confined himself to two 
branches of the subject of natural 
theology, considered scientifically, 
i. e. to the proofs of the existence of 
a Sovereign Intelligence, and secondly, 
to the evidence of a future state, 
derived from his works; and he has 
proceeded on the plan of drawing his 
proofsofafuture life,immediately from 
the character of God’s moral and 
physical creation, rather than from 
those attributes, (i. e. the wisdom, 
benevolence, &c. of the Deity) which 
we must previously deduce from the 
very same phenomena. The proofs 
however of a sovereign intelligence as 
marked in strong characters, some 
half deciphered, and others more 
clearly and fully interpreted, from the 
resplendent lights of astronomical 
science, to the minutest researches in 
the structure of the vegetable and 
insect creation; from the great com- 
plex laws of conic sections, in which 
the planetary orbs revolve, to the 
simplicity of structure by which life 
is sustained and its processes evolved 
in the worm and in the mite: these 
proofs have, especially of late years, 
and since the great progress has been 
made in all branches of natural philo- 
sophy, by meansof inductive reasoning, 
been examined and ascertained by men 
of inquisitive minds and extensive 
acquaintance with the subject, from 
the times of Ray and Derham, to the 
later volumes of Macculloch and the 
Bridgewater Treatises; so that we may 
say that all the evidence which research 
could bring, and all the inferences 
which ingenuity could suggest, have 
been brought to bear in illustration of 
the argument, that the universe was 
formed by an intelligent designer; and 
should the present treatise of Mr. 
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Crabbe not have attracted so much 
attention as from its merits it could 
justly claim, it must be attributed 
to the subject itself having been viewed 
on every side, and submitted to such 
extensive investigation, that curiosity 
is satisfied, and perhaps doubts and 
objections silenced. The Bridgewater 
Treatises indeed are so copious in 
their illustrations, and so refined and 
curious in their proofs, that they may 
be read as so many distinct and 
masterly works on different branches 
of natural history and philosophy : 
they are magazines of very costly 
treasures ofknowledge, anoble armoury 
against the weapons of the infidel and 
the atheist; but as a philosophical 
treatise, or considered as a theological 
essay, or as a book of evidence to act 
upon the public mind, Paley must be 
considered to maintain the foremost 
place in merit, as he was prior also in 
time to the others. In such treatises 
the proofs and illustrations should be 
manifestly subservient and auxiliary 
to the logical argument, should not 
oppress or overlay it by too redundant 
a display of their strength and number, 
because, after all, such works are not 
designed to be discourses on natural 
history, nor are they presumed to be 
written with a view of adding to our 
stock of knowledge on such points ; 
therefore, copious as they may be, 
they still are insufficient for the 
learned ; and to the common reader, 
they are fatiguing, by making fresh 
demands on his curiosity, after the 
due impression has been made upon 
his reason, and a conviction of their 


force and truth produced. 
respect Paley’s work appears,to us to 
be eminently successful: his proofs 


In this 


are not numerous, but powerful, 
selected with sufficient knowledge, 
brought forward with great skill, and 
closed as soon as the due purpose was 
achieved. Let his volume be com- 
pared to the mass of curious but half- 
digested materials in the volume of 
his predecessor, Derham, and the 
superiority of Paley’s argument will be 
obvious. In the present treatise Mr. 
Crabbe observes, that in the manage- 
ment of his argument he has some- 
what differed from his predecessor ; 
and ‘‘ that the proof of the existence of 
a Supreme Being in his pages is 
Gent. Mac. Vor, XVII. 
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founded upon the principle of the 
original independence of multitudes of 
phenomena in the different departments 
of nature associated in one system ; 
a principle clearly recognised by natu- 
ral theologists, but not made the 
leading argument of any treatise on 
the subject.” (Pref. xii.)* The author 
observes that the argument on the 
striking display of order and fitness in 
the works of nature, the one so well 
exhibited by Paley, does not produce 
the intended effect, from its being 
palpably evident, so that atheism 
itself does not differ from it; but, on 
the other hand, while it acknowledges 
it, accounts for it as a primary prin- 
ciple in nature of law or order. It is 
to supply the defect here mentioned, 
that Mr. Crabbe brings prominently 
forward a second argument, “‘ that the 
constituted parts of this order and 
adaptation were originally independ- 
ent of each other.” This, he says, 
‘is an essential clause in the proof of 
design : if the several parts were not 
independent, there could be no indica- 
tion of intellect in this junction.” 
Now Mr. Crabbe is aware that this 
argument has previously been ad- 
vanced, but he thinks not sufficiently 
impressed ; for it may be success- 
fully urged against La Place’s nebu- 
lar hypothesis founded on the principle 
of necessary connexion, and alsoagainst 
the pantheistical doctrines, so prevalent 
on the Continent. 

The leading principle of Pantheism 
is, that nature is a great unity. But 
Mr. Crabbe says, 


‘A million instances of the nicest 
correspondence urged alone, do not bear 
upon this point. One actual independence 
meets it; a few instances of decreed 
independence, that is, as many as are 
necessary to remove the correspondences 
from allsuspicion of a chance concurrence, 
entirely overthrow it. These circum- 
stances render it expedient to dwell upon 
the evidence of independence, and not 
correspondence only, in the constituent 
parts of any combination adduced as an 
example of design.”’ 





* In this preface there is a little inac- 
curacy in the construction, for the writer 
sometimes uses the third person, ‘‘ He 
conceived,’’ &c. and sometimes the first, 
as ‘‘ T mean to arrogate,’’ &c. 
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Now, although we do not see how it 
would be possible to dismiss the 
proofs of design, which the extended 
mass of nature discovers to our view, 
without ever and anon touching upon 
what Mr. Crabbe calls the evidence 
of independence, inasmuch as some of 
the most striking phenomena of nature 
are connected with it, and though we 
do not perhaps lay all the stress on 
this argument that Mr. Crabbe does, 
yet we think it to be one which is 
philosophically just, and one that may 
also be practically useful; if proofs 
drawn from the harmonies of nature 
are just and undeniable, those taken 
from the independencies entirely, are not 
of inferior weight and importance ; the 
author observing that the order and 
mutual aptitude of independent things 
must have an inéellectual cause, as they 
cannot be accounted for, like the har- 
monies of nature, on the supposed 
principle or primal law of unity or 
pre-established order. The author 


then proceeds to shew that this inde- 
pendence requires proof, and that it 
is necessary to define its limits, and 
therefore to prove that the present 


order of nature hada beginning. The 
author then proceeds to mention some 
of the most valuable independencies in 
the system of nature, as in the phe- 
nomena of rain, and thus pursues it 
though more minute details, as the in- 
dependent concurrence of light and the 
eye, of the atmosphere and the ear, of 
the relation of animal powers to the 
element in which they live, and other 
examples of a like nature, not over- 
looking what we always thought in 
Paley to be one of themost pleasing as 
well as the most forcible arguments 
taken from the prospective contrivances 
of nature; but as we have no further 
room to spare, let us, in justice to the 
ingenious and learned author, end our 
notice of the volume by quoting his 
own words; and we only further 
observe, that in this work Mr. Crabbe 
has shewn that he is well acquainted 
with the latest discoveries in science in 
its different branches, that he has 
applied this knowledge in a close con- 
nected chain of argument, and with a 
logical precision of reasoning, and 
further that his style of writing is 
plain, unaffected, and well suited to 
his subject. 
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‘¢ Our proposition was this, that if the 
existing phenomena of nature proceed 
from physical causes, they are entirely 
independent of each other; and our 
inference is, that there must have been 
an intelligent Creator of causes, which, 
although united by no physical law, 
could yet produce an harmonious system 
and effect. Now, the preceding examina- 
tion of the theories of physical causes, 
and of the existing combinations of 
nature, so far from shewing a probability 
of a physical connexion in the ultimate 
causes, demonstrates the absurdity of 
such a supposition. There are three 
means of physical connexion, either of 
which being proved, would have accounted 
for the present combination of heteroge- 
neous things and invalidated the argument 
of independent correspondence ;—mutual 
derivation, or a common cause, or a 
connecting cause. For a derivation of 
the present phenomena of nature, one 
from another, there is not a shadow of 
evidence ; the only attempt to demonstrate 
such a derivation, is the theory of Lamarck ; 
and that theory, if it were valid, is confined 
to the correspondence in the organic de- 
partment, Neither of a common or con- 
necting cause, did we discover the re- 
motest evidence or even pretext, except 
in the theory of La Place, which is con- 
fined to the astronomical department, and 
in which gravitation, the most general 
law of nature, fails as a common or con- 
necting cause, to account for the very 
limited phenomena which the theory 
embraces. The subsequent examination 
of the actual correspondences in nature, 
more than confirms the inference from the 
fallacy of these theories; for instance, a 
mutual derivation, or a common or con- 
necting cause, of the human eye, and the 
imponderable substance of light, and the 
compound of two gases forming the atmo- 
sphere, is a supposition extravagantly 
absurd. But if there was no such con- 
nexion between the physical causes, of 
the most complex correspondences, which 
correspondences had a beginning, as is 
clearly ascertained by the later formation 
of organic creations, it is a minute cor- 
respondence of total independences ; and 
the conclusion, that intelligence alone 
could have caused such correspondence, is 
much more evident than that the twenty- 
four letters of the alphabet could never 
fall by a blind necessity into alphabetical 
order, and in a straight line,” &c. 

We must Icave the whole of the 
second portion of this volume un- 
touched, which regards the “‘ Proof of 
a future state, from a comparison 
between the moral and physical 
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worlds ;” but this, though the argu- 
ment is very justly pursued, and 
carefully illustrated, has been repeat- 
edly discussed by previous writers, 
and necessarily can offer little of 
novelty, though the importance of the 
subject, with all its dependent proofs 
and inferences, must ever command, 
if well treated, our attention, and be 
at once an useful exercise of our 
reason and our faith. 


Euripidis Iphigenia in Aulide. 
Cantabr. 1840. 
(Continued from p. 395.) 
IN the spirited scene between the 
two Atrides, where Menelaus ends his 
attack on Agamemnon by accusing the 
commander-in-chief of being a Lord 
Noodle, and telling him that a general, 
even if he does not buckle on his 
armour,* may be every inch a king, 
provided he does not want for brains ; 
the elder brother, after some previous 
remarks, replies by ridiculing the ux- 
orious conduct of Menelaus, and al- 
luding to the real reason which, ac- 
cording to Horace, led the Greeks to 
Troy, says, in v. 312, 3, 4. 
®pocav tov Tuvddpeov dpxov of Kaké- 
ppoves 

girdyapot pynornpes 7 S€ y’ ’EXmis, 
oipat pev eds, 

xagempagev avtd paddov fj ov Kai To ody 
oévos— 

literally,— 

“The silly marriage-loving suitors 
swore the Tyndarean oath. But Hope 
I think indeed, a goddess, and effected 
this more than you and your strength ; 
whom taking go to war, and you will 
know the folly of yourthoughts. For 
the Deity is not senseless, but is 
unable to understand oaths wickedly 
put together, and compelled by neces- 
sity.” 

Now, though this literal version 
would be quite enough to shew that 
the Greek is as nonsensical as the 





* The common reading of the text is 
mOXeos, to which Hermann and Hartung 
have properly objected; but, as neither 
could see that Euripides wrote dvor)os, 
both have penned notes, now rendered 
useless; and especially the latter, who 
generally cuts the knot he cannot untie, 
and ane aside what he ought to un- 
Tavel. 
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English, yet we will enumerate seria- 
tim all the objections to which the 
original is exposed, and this, too, with 
the more readiness, as only one has 
been noticed by his Lordship. 1. 
There is a particle wanting to unite 
épooay with the sentence preceding. 
2. The oath proposed by Tyndareus 
could not be described as ‘‘ the Tyn- 
darean oath,’’ at least so soon after the 
event ; although it might in after- 
times, when it had become a matter of 
traditional history. 3. "EAris wants 
its verb, for #v cannot be omitted as 
Bishop Monk fancies, because the 
verb substantive is neglected only in 
the case of gnomic sentences, and then 
only in the present tense ; and even if 
the ellipse of #y were found elsewhere 
it could not be admitted here, because 
kat would thus unite e¢émpage with no 
preceding verb. 4. The particle pev 
cannot thus follow ofa, introduced 
parenthetically. 5. ’EAmis never is 
nor could be considered a Deity, for 
Hope is a passive power and not an 
active one. On the other hand, Fear, 
which is an active rather than a pas- 
sive power, was deified by Menander. 
6. The particle ye never follows an 
imperative, except in passages evi- 
dently corrupt, and which have been 
or may be easily amended.t It is 
good Greek to say py moier TovTé ye, 
*‘do not this at least,” but not pa 
moiet ye Tovro, “ do not at least this.” 
7. Although ovmévat, to ‘‘ understand,” 
seems, at first sight, to balance the 
preceding dovveroy, yet such a mean- 
ing would make sheer nonsense here, 
where the question turns not on the 
Deity ‘‘ understanding wickedly framed 
oaths,” but on his doing something 
to persons bound by such oaths. We 
might, indeed, construe cuméva ‘‘ to 
send together ;”’ but this would make 
just the same nonsense as before, for 
the gist of the argument is not who 
sent the oaths, but what mischief they 
gave rise to. Lastly, from xatnvayxac- 
pévous, or, as Hermann - has edited 
from Theophilus, ovynvayxacpévovs, 





+ We say this advisedly ; for we have 
now before us, we believe, every passage 
in Greek from Herodotus to Demosthenes 
where ys is united to an imperative, and, 
though two or three are rather stubborn 
cases, yet they have all yielded to a judici- 
ous treatment. 
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one would fairly infer that persons 
“compelled conjointly by necessity,” 
ought to be pitied rather as unwilling, 
than punished as willing agents in 
wickedness, 

It must be confessed, however, that 
even Matthie had the wit to see an 
error, and the ingenuity to propose 
not a bad emendation by reading 7 ye 
&, for 7 ye 8, and which Hartung and 
Seyffert have adopted; while, still 
more strangely, Hermann has hit upon 
the very words of Euripides—orparetd 
eyGpuat, pwpiav y éoet.—although he 
has failed to give the support he might 
have done to his restoration, by neg- 
lecting to quote Soph. Cid. C. 852, 
xpov@ yap, 018 éyw, yuaoe: rade. 1197, 
oi” eyd, yrooer Kaxod Ovpod redeuTHv. 
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Theogn. 1171, "EK kakeTatpeins Kaka 
yiyverar’ ed S€ Kali abris yooer: and 
though W. Dindorf, who generally 
shuts his eyes and opens his mouth to 
seize what Hermann sends him, has 
refused for once to take the good his 
god provides him, yet Bishop Monk 
has surely too correct a taste to reject 
a reading so supported, and too little 
of self-love to prefer his own un- 
fortunate ¢rowor 6’ cioi, for never by 
such an allusion to the readiness of 
the chieftains to follow, where Mene- 
laus might lead, could Agamemnon 
parry the arguments of his brother. 

In lieu then, of this heap of non- 
sense how easy is it to see that 
Euripides wrote something to this 
tune— 


Silly suitors, wedlock-loving, well to Tyndareus swore an oath, 

But their senses Venus maddened ; and of deity the power 

All accomplished, more than thou didst, or than any strength of thine, 
These then take and war ; the folly of your plans, I guess, you’ll know, 
For the deity is not senseless ; but in ruin all can join, 

Who by wicked oaths are fettered, and have wickedness embraced. 


This, in Greek, would be 


dpooav 8 ed Tuvdapéew tw’ dpxov oi kaxddpoves 
pridyapot pynornpes 7 S€ Kimpis Eunve vw, Beds 8’ 
é£émpake mavta paddov 7h) ov Kal Td adv obévos. 

ovs AaBwv orparev™* eyOpat, popiay y eice ppevav* 
ov yap aovverov Td Oetov, AN Exer TuvodArALVaL 
ToUs Kuk@s Tayéevtas SpKots Kal Kak’ Hyykaduopevous. 


With regard to the alterations re- 
quisite to produce light out of dark- 
ness, they are almost too trifling to 
merit mention; nor need a reader of 
taste be told that ed is here spoken 
with a sneer, as probe is in the cele- 
brated line of Terence, 

“ Probe fecisti; multo sum incertior quam 
udum, 
and the same remark applies to rw’, 
while xumpis eunvé vw, the restoration 
of a scholar of 20, whose work is men- 
tioned by Bishop Monk, has been 
supported by an elaborate note of the 
same critic in Bailey’s Hermesianax, 
p. 79, to which we refer the inquisi- 
tive reader. Suffice it to say here, 
that the author of the emendation has 
quoted most aptly from Suidas—# ai 
ony Kumpis eunve dpéva, and from 
Apollon. Rh. I. 1232, rovdé dpeévas 
érroinge kumpis, and, what settles the 
question, from this very play itself, 
"Eunve &’ Adpodirn tus “EAAnvav orpa- 
rov in v. 1264 (1129 M.) for so Lobeck 
on Aj. 705, has properly corrected 


Méunve—orpato, which Bishop Monk 
did wrong to retain, instead of adopt- 
ing €unve, found in Eurip. Jon. 520. 
Evdpoveis per, 7 o eunve Oeod tis & Eevn, 


BdaBn. Then, as regards cvvodAvva, 
had the editors remembered the words 
of Euripides in Suppl. 514, *H viv 
poveiv o° Guewwov e£avye Avos,"H beovs 
Oixaiws trois Kaxovs amoAdvva, or of 
schylus in S. Th. 606, *H ody woni- 
ras hy Sdpact dixawos dv ’ExOpokévois re 
kal be@v duvnpoo.—mnyeis Oeod paoreyt 
maykoiva *daun, or of Horace, “‘ Sepe 
Diespiter neglectus incesto addidit in- 
tegrum,”’ they would have seen that 
the train of thought manifestly re- 
quires ouvoAdvvac“‘ todestroy together,” 
not ovmevat “to understand,” or ‘‘ send 
together,” while, in lieu of xarnvay- 
kagpevous the words of Agamemnon, a 
little above, where he ridicules the 
wife-sick husband—évy dyxdAus Ev- 
mpeth yuvaika xpntes-exew, prove that 
the author wrote xai kak’ mykaduope- 
vous; for thus the perfect passive is 
found in an active sense in Heraclid, 
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40, imnyxadiopévn; while kaka, ap- 
plied to Helen and yxadiopevovs to 
the Chiefs, would imply that the 
faithless wife had granted her favours 
to more than her loving lord and 
Phrygian paramour. 

Such are the remarks suggested by 
only four lines of the Iphigenia in 
Aulis; and the reader will, perhaps, 
believe us, when we tell him that we 
could spin as long a yarn upon almost 
every tetrastich of a play, which, 
after all that has been written upon 
it, is in a most wretched plight. 

But, though it were an easy task 
and one most delightful to our indi- 
vidual feelings to verify this assertion 
by discussing some other difficult pas- 
sages, where his Lordship has been 
more fortunate, yet we have already 
exceeded the limits within which we 
are compelled to confine our notice of 
such works. We cannot, however, 
dismiss the volume without calling 
the reader’s attention to v. 1047, which 
his Lordship has thus edited— 


Bpedos 8€ rotpov o@ mpocapicas TAaA® 
and thus translated into Latin, 
‘* Parvulum meum tue sorti adjecisti,’’ 


words, we confess, we cannot under- 
stand, although Hartung, perhaps, 
can, for he has proposed the very same 
reading, without being able to shew 
that mpocopifw either is or could be 
united to mad@. Euripides, we feel 
confident, must have written 

Bpéhos 8€ rapov Cav wpocovdioas Badov, 
where (@v is due to Musgrave, mpo- 
govdieas to Scaliger, and Bada to 
ourselves ; for thus mpocovdicas Bakov 
is well supported by “O d¢ dpas peréwpov 
mpotovdiler Te kal droxteiver, quoted by 
Suidas in Ipogovdige: from some au- 
thor, who alluded to Herodot. v. 92, 
AaBdvra rd madiov mpocovdica, to 
which may be added, from Hesych. 
“E rorovdife’ xaréBader eis yiv, a gloss 
taken from some Doric writer, who 
used “E for airév. His Lordship 
indeed seems shocked at the idea of 
Agamemnon dashing the child of Cly- 
temnestra to the ground, forgetting 
that this very cruelty was practised on 
Astyanax, the prince Arthur of Tro- 
jan story, and that a similar custom is 
alluded to in Psalm 137, and that even 
Lady Macbeth says she could beat her 
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sucking child in the same manner if 
its life stood in the way of her am- 
bition; while, as regards the fact of 
Agamemnon marrying Clytemnestra 
after the murder of her child, it may 
be paralleled by the story of Richard 
ILI. marrying Lady Anne, whose hus- 
band he had murdered. 

With regard to the other passages 
where his Lordship has either satis- 
fied or disappointed us, we refer the 
reader to the subjoined list,* and as 
in all critical cricketing the byes are 
more numerous than the hits, his 
Lordship must not wonder that during 
his long innings he has been able to 
score so little off his own bat. In 
fact the ground is far too rough for a 
player to venture upon who cannot 
shift himself to meet each difficulty 
as it arises. 

Nor must we omit to mention the 
peculiar claims this volume has to the 
attention of the future editors of 
Euripides in the detection of various 
interpolations by which this beautiful 
play is disfigured. 

This point was first mooted by Porson, 
who, led by the numerous violations of 
metre to be found in the speech at the 
end of the play, asserted that the whole 
of the finale was a forgery. Eight 
years afterwards Boeckh endeavoured 
to prove that the entire play was the 
production of the younger Euripides, 
a son or nephew, for authors differ— 
of the elder dramatist ; whereas the 
fact is no doubt, as suggested by 
Bishop Monk, that the younger Eu- 
ripides merely brought out the Iphi- 





* The passages where his Lordship has 
adopted the wrong readings are 32, 52, 
75, 76, 179, 288, 323, 371, 525, 605, 609, 
633, 643, 706, 714, 796, 872, 1315; and 
where he offers an incorrect interpreta- 
tion or defends a fault in the syntax or 
metre, are 104, 118, 277, 284, 285, 639, 
710, 768, 788, 817, 836, 849, 853, 854, 
861, 875, 880, 896, 1137, 1144, 1159, 
1230, 1264, 1322, 1327. In the follow. 
ing passages his Lordship, we think, has 
proposed incorrect alterations or neglected 
some obvious errors, 232, 254, 257, 294, 
302, 303, 389, 441, 461, 477, 492, 561, 
635, 692, 767, 919, 950, 1119, 1337, 
while he appears to have hit the mark in 
the following, 70, 339, 548, 716, 717, 
885, 926, 943, 1027, 1137, 1175, 1258, 
1396, 
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genia in Aulis, one of the Alcmzons, 
and Bacche, after the death of the au- 
thor, and that the passage quoted from 
this play by the Schol. on Aristoph. 
Barp. 1309, belongs to another now 
lost. So too Valckenaer in Not. MSS. 
refers to a lost drama, the fragnrent 
preserved by Adlian, H. A. vii. 29, 
(which Musgrave believed to be a part 
of the original prologue of the existing 
play,) and conceives that a similar 
error has been committed by Hesy- 
chius, as the author of the tragic Lex- 
icon, which he transcribed in attri- 
buting to the Iphigenia in Aulis, the 
gl. “A@pavora ampéoxora, which Hem- 
sterhuis wished to introduce into v. 
57, a conjecture that Hartung might 
indeed adopt, but which Tiberius 
should not have made; for it is evi- 
dentataglance that”Adpavorais merely 
an error for “Adpaora,-is not thought 
of ampécxora : for ppago is ‘‘ 1 speak,” 
but ppagowa, ‘<I speak to myself,” or 
“I think.” The next attack made on 
the hapless Iphigenia was by the pre- 
sent Bishop of London, (who, we are 
sorry to hear, is severely suffering 
from a bunnion,) who conceived that 
the whole of the Anapestic open- 
ing was the refiction of the original 
Iambic one, a notion that coincides in 
part with our own ; for we conceive it 
was written by Euripides, to disprove 
what his detractors had asserted 
doubtless in his life-time, and Aristo- 
phanes after his death in the Frogs, 
that the tragedian could not commence 
a play except with a formal prologue. 

Here the question rested, until it 
was resuscitated by Hermann, who, 
in 1818S, asserted that the whole of the 
Parodus was the production of a poet, 
a little later than the time of Euripi- 
des. But with his usual fickleness, in 
1831, he admitted the genuineness of 
the first half of the Parodus, which, by 
the aid of sundry supposed lacunae, 
he has supplied with Greek even 
worse, if possible, than his poetry, he 
has tortured into a Strophe and An- 
tistrophe. 

Between, however, the appearance 
of Hermann’s bulky book on metre, 
and his slim edition of the Iphigenia 
in Aulis, Bremi had, in a German pe- 
riodical, attempted to prove the whole 
of the Anapestic prologue a forgery. 
But as one part of the prologue had 
been parodied in a fragment of the 
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comic poet Machon, and another al- 
luded to by Cicero, and a third trans- 
lated by Ennius, and a fourth quoted 
by Plutarch and Stobeus; the theory 
of Bremi was left all alone in its ab- 
surdity, after it had been exposed by 
Hermann, in another German review, 
where, however, Sir Godfrey perpe- 
trated sundry miscalled corrections, of 
which he was subsequently so ashamed 
as not even to allude to them in his 
own edition. 

Previous however to the appearance 
of Hermann’s Iphigenia, Ludwig 
Dindorf had edited the whole of Eu- 
ripides ; when he dissected the Epode 
of the Parodus, which Hermann has 
subsequently put together again, and 
preserved like a skeleton, in his mu- 
seum of metricalspecimens. But, not 
content with a single operation, the 
slashing Ludwig left for amputation, 
since performed by his brother Wil- 
helm, the Senarians of the Servant, 
and the Anapests of the Chorus, re- 
lating to the arrival of Clytemnestra 
and her children at Aulis. Now, 
though Sir Godfrey is quite ready to 
give up the Anapests, he will not sa- 
crifice the Senarians at the bidding of 
the brother anatomists ; while bishop 
Monk, who, fighting under the shield 
of Hermann, defends the Senarians, 
contests single-handed for the Ana- 
pests; and, with the aid of Seidler, 
has arranged them into a Strophe and 
Antistrophe. On the other hand his 
lordship has discarded from the di- 
alogue thirty-one lines as spurious, 
and of Choric entire verses or hemi- 
stichs not quite so many, taking credit 
to himself for being the first to im- 
peach the whole of the latter and two- 
thirds of the former; while Wilhelm 
Dindorf condemns the whole of the 
first lambic speech of Agamemnon, 
and though Aristotle has quoted a line 
from the rejected portion, yet Dindorf 
coolly asserts the passage in the Rhe- 
torics to be interpolated; while as 
regards the quotations in Stobzus, all 
we can infer from them, says the wily 
Wilhelm, is ‘‘ that the interpolation is 
of an older date than the time of that 
collector of elegant extracts in prose 
and verse ;” and he will probably say 
as much in the case of Chrysippus, a 
fragment of whom was discovered not 
long since by Letronne in a papyrus 
roll; and where an Anapestic distich 
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is quoted from Iph. A. 48. So deter- 
mined is Dindorf, to justify the sneer 
of Volemar Fritzsche, who says on 
Aristoph, Them. 225, of Dindorf’s 
doings in Aristophanes, that “‘ if he 
continues as he has begun, to cut out 
all he cannot understand, whole plays 
will become fragments, and the frag- 
ments a farce.”’ But even Wilhelm 
Dindorf, who has detected as he fan- 
cies, some 173 spurious lines in the 
other plays of Euripides, is unwilling 
to go the whole hog with Hartung ; who 
has repudiated about 153, in the Iphi- 
genia alone—to say nothing of the 
whole of the finale, and sundy half- 
lines to boot. In a few instances, 
however, Hartung has shown himself 
an acute critic, as he has anticipated 
the unedited remarks of John Pierson, 
the author of the Verisimilia, and the 
published ideas of bishop Monk ; who 
says of the Grecian of Erlangen, that 
his text presents a specimen of greater 
violence done to an ancient, than his 
lordship has almost ever witnessed ; 
while to the greater part of Hermann’s 
most daring alterations, received 
without stint, many of his own of a 
still harsher character are added: and 
though he can find no fault with some 
verses his lordship has condemned, 
he proscribes others that exhibit as 
strong and characteristic features of 
the style of Euripides, as are to be 
found in the remains of the dramatist. 


The History of Banbury, including 
copious Historical and Antiquarian 
Notices of the Neighbourhood. By 
Alfred Beesley. 8vo. 

IN our review* of the first part of 
this publication, we expressed the 
pleasure it would give us, to see so 
fair a sample of its quality successfully 
extended to conclusion; our wishes 
have not been disappointed. 

We are gratified to observe, that 
two or three incidental hints which 
we gave in that preliminary notice, 
of an etymological nature, have been 
received by the author with courtesy 
and attention ;¢ it is always a pleasing 
task to us to contribute such informa- 
tion as we may chance to possess in 
aid of the elucidation of doubtful points 
in history or topography. 


* Jan. 1841, p. 68. 

+ See Addenda—Notes on the Terms 
Dobuni—Rollrich Stones—and Branavis, 
pp: 606, 607, 609. 
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We cannot leave the British and 
Roman antiquities of Banbury, with- 
out one or two more particular notices 
of the most remarkable described by 
The Roman Amphi- 


Mr. Beesley. 
theatre 


‘*is in a field called Berry} moor, adjoin- 
ing the town on the right of the turn to 
Bloxham, It is a semicircular work, open 
to the north, and is cut in the concave 
face of a steep hill, the summit of which 
overlooks the town. The arena measures 
134 feet in breadth, and rising above it on 
the face of the hill are three broad terraces 
made for the spectators of the combats, 
which terraces are respectively 25, 39, 
and 59 feet (measured on the slope above 
the arena). These are calculated to afford 
a view of the sports to more than two 
thousand persons.’’ p. 25. 


The careful tracing of the line of 
the ancient Portway, is characteristic 
of that attention to accuracy of detail, 
which is one of the best qualities of a 
topographical writer. 

‘¢The Portway was an ancient track- 
way which traversed Northamptonshire 
and Oxfordshire. It ran from or crossed 
the Watling Street at a part between 
Tripontium (Dove Bridge) on the borders 
of Leicestershire, and Benaventa a British 
site, or Isaunavaria a Roman one (Borough 
Hill near Daventry in Northamptonshire), 
and entering Oxfordshire at Souldern, it 
proceeded nearly southward by Kirtling- 
ton, which latter place is situated on the 
line of the Akeman Street, four miles and 
a half west of the Roman Alia Castra, 
(Alchester in the parish of Wendlebury 
near Bicester, the fancied British Alauna). 
Between Isaunavaria and AZlia Castra 
there was a station called Brinavis, re- 
corded in one of the itinera of Richard of 
Cirencester.”’ p. 26. 


Blacklands piece or Blacklands fur- 
long, now called Blackland, was in or 
near the course of the Portway ; this 
very remarkable spot is three quarters 
of a mile north of the village of King’s 
Sutton, three miles south-east of Ban- 
bury. 

“ It is a piece of arable land, of a very 
dark colour, as compared with the red 
land around it, and situated on a high hill 
commanding a view of Nadbury Camp on 
the Edgehill range, Crouch hill, and the 
vale of Cherwell southward.” 


Blackland is renowned for the 


quantity of Roman Coins, the kist- 
vaens, urns, skeletons and ashes, 





t Innumerable instances occur of the 
term Bury being applied to Roman sites. 
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which have been found within its 
limits, of which discoveries the editor 
gives some interesting details. i 

Its site was guarded by the long line 
of embankment which extended at 
least from Aston-le-walls in the north 
to Kirtlington in the south, a distance 
of nineteen miles direct. This mode 
of defending a line of country by a 
long extended earthen wall or vallum, 
of which we need not refer to other 
examples remaining in Britain, is we 
believe decidedly Roman. 

We have a very striking instance of 
sucha fortification in that earth work, 
nineteen miles long, which Cesar drew 
from Lake Leman to Mount Jura, in 
order to restrain the irruptions of the 
Helvetii—Ea .legione quam secum 
habebat, militibusque qui ex Provincia 
convenerant a lacu Lemano quem 
flumen Rhodanum influit, ad montem 
Juram qui fines Sequanorum ab Hel- 
vetiis dividit millia passuum decem et 
novem murum in altitudinem pedum 
sexdecim, fossamque perducit.* In 
which passage murus, as in other 
parallel instances, meant a mound or 
agger. 

Of the camps, always considered 
British, composed of terraces rising in 
circular arrangement one above the 
other, a fine example is pointed out as 
existing at Gredenton, and delineated 
in plate Lif. of Mr. Beesley’s volume. 

At Wiggington, 5¢ miles S.W. of 
Banbury, extensive foundations of 
Roman construction, a hypocaust, &c. 
exist, the plan of which is subjoineg, 
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* Comment. de Bello Gallico, Lib, 1. 
Cap. VI. 
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In the chamber of semi-octagonal 
form, was a pavement; the small 
tesseree which composed it were of four 
colours, white, yellow, blue, and red. 
The guilloches and scroll work of this 
elegant pavement, indicate an early pe- 
riod of Roman art (see the Plate). How 
readily and tastefully may such be 
transferred to modern oil cloths for 
halls, &c. The walls of this chamber 
remained to the height of two feet 
above the pavement, and were buried 
about one foot below the surface of 
the earth. Some perfect pieces of 
mineral coal were found in the flues 
of the hypocaust, a proof that the 
Roman-Britons employed that sub- 
stance for fuel. Copper coins of Vic- 
torinus, Constantine, Valens, dis- 
covered, shewed that the building was 
inhabited till the later period of the 
Roman occupation of Britain. 

Skeletons found in Roman villas, 
generally indicate that the inhabitants 
had been put to the sword. That at 
Wiggington, however, appears (if we 
understand the passage, p. 42, rightly), 
to have been interred under the tesse- 
lated floor of the crypto-porticus of the 
villa. 

We pass on to Banbury Castle, which 
in all probability was erected early in 
the twelfth century, by Alexander de 
Blois, Bp. of Lincoln, nephew of the 
celebrated Roger Bishop of Salisbury, 
himself a great castle builder, at a 
time when those strongholds became 
intolerable instruments for maintain- 
ing the tyranny of feudal lords. If 
Banbury were the Roman Branavis, 
the site of its castle was probably 
that of a Roman fort—such a Castren- 
sian amphitheatre as that before de- 
scribed was the frequent appendage of 
a strong garrison—and this we ob. 
serve is Stukeley’s opinion, not always 
to be rejected because he occasionally, 
like Whitaker, launches out into the 
region of antiquarian imaginings ; 
mount an antiquary on his hobby in 
that truly open plain, and no one can 
predict the extent or vagaries of his 
course. The strength of Banbury 
Castle may be inferred from the me- 
morable siege which it underwent in 
the year 1644, which lasted from 
10th July to 15th Oct. of that year, 
thirteen weeks, and which ended for 
that time in the repulse of the rebellious 
Parliamentarians, The circumstances 
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of the siege are detailed with interest- 
ing minuteness by the author, in the 
quotation at length of numerous con- 
temporary newspapers and original 
letters. 

In the year 1646, the Parliament 
forces again beleagured the grey old 
towers and deep foss works, and after 
a siege of fifteen weeks the castle sur- 
rendered the 6th May, 1646, by an 
honourable capitulation: the garrison 
was 400 strong. 


“This castle, says a contemporary 
writer of the Puritan faction, though old 
through time, yet was recovered and re- 
vived by art and industry into an in- 
credible strength, much beyond many 
places of greater name and reputation, 
and often had our forces been defeated 
before it; and but that it was now God’s 
time and season for the rendition of it, no 
ether success could have been expected 
by these forces, the castle standing in its 
full pride and strength, being well re- 
covered of all its wounds and batterings 
received in former assaults, and having 
impregnable works about it, and great 
variety of invention hestowed in it.’’ P. 
421. 

Of the memorable battle fought on 
Sunday 23rd October, 1642, between 
the King’s and the Parliament forces, 
(in the valley under that commanding 
line of hills which overlook the vale 
of Red Horse,) known in history as 
the battle of Edge Hill, Mr. Beesley 
has given ample and curious details, 
as the battle field was within a few 
miles distant from Banbury. An ex- 
cellent little wood-engraving affords, 
at a glance, a clear idea of the King’s 
position on the edge of the lofty chain 
which he left to attack the Earl of 
Essex’s army at Kineton. The inde- 
cisive result of that engagement, so 
honourably and successfully begun by 
the royal cavalry, is well known, and 
stands an example in military tactics, 
shewing that even decisive and signal 
advantage may be pursued too far if it 
should divide the forces of the con- 
querors, and the enemy still possess 
an unbroken reserve, Our readers will 
not be displeased with Mr. Beesley’s 
graphic sketch of the view from Edge 
Hill, one of those noble sites so often 
occurring in English landscape, which 
spreads the country as an illuminated 
map under the eye, till the whole ex- 
panse melts and blends into the far 
distant blue horizon. 

Gent. Maa. Vor. XVII. 
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‘* Edge Hill is situated seven miles 
from Banbury, and near the southern ex- 
tremity of the couaty of Warwick. It is 
the face or edge of the table land of the 
north of Oxfordshire, elevated high above 
the vale of Warwickshire.. .. The outline 
of the figure of a horse cut in the red 
loam on the side of the hill, gives the 
name of the Vale of Red Horse to the plain 
below. From the brow of the hill is to be 
seen the great midland plain of England, 
extending from the Malvern Hills on the 
borders of Herefordshire to the hills of 
Charnwood Forest in Leicestershire.’’ 


The line of the King’s march to his 
position may be plainly traced from 
Edge Hill; the distant towers of 
Worcester Cathedral, the smoke of the 
coal districts of Staffordshire, the 
course of the Avon defined by the 
evening mists which rise from its 
surface, the spires of Coventry, War- 
wick, Stratford-upon-Avon, are all 
comprehended in this magnificent 
view. On the Dasset hills, which 
project into the Vale of Red Horse, is 
a beacon tower,* fired by the Parlia- 
mentarians after the battle of Edge 
Hill, to give notice of their assumed 
but unacknowledged victory. 

When spots like these have been 
distinguished by remarkable events of 
history, how is their charm redoubled, 
and how fully do we feel disposed to 
yield to the idea that there is a silent 
voice even in the scenery of Nature, 
which proclaims them to be designed 
eternal monuments of passages to be 
chronicled in the imperishable page of 
history! The explanation simply is, that 
the boldest, most defensible, and com- 
manding grounds are chosen for mili- 
tary positions, so that the topography 
and landscape of battle grounds are 
ever highly interesting to the minute 
investigator. Tradition points out the 
ascent of the present turnpike road 
from Kineton towards the brow of 
Edge Hill as one of the hardest fought 
points of the day; and the number of 
balls found there, and the name of 
bullet hill, which is given to this part 
of the steepest ascent, serve to confirm 
the tradition. Here, on the field, the 
pious, valiant, and rebellion-harassed 
monarch of the line of Stuart passed 
the night, a cold and frosty one, by 
the side of a fire made of brakes and 
brushes torn from the battle ground ; 





* See plate XIX. of the work. 
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meditating on the chances of that san-. 
guinary fray now terminated by the 
intervening robe of solemn night. One 
is happy to find that the slaughter at 
this domestic tragedy has, probably, 
been over-rated by Clarendon* when 
he speaks of five thousand slain ; Dug- 
dale, the Warwickshire historian, who 
was present at the fight, computes the 
whole number of the dead, compre- 
hending those of both parties, at less 
than 1000. We close this notice of 
the battle of Edge Hill with the fol- 
lowing interesting extracts from our 
author : 

‘‘Since the enclosure of the field of 
battle, the principal ground of contest and 
the neighbouring lands have been laid out 
in two farms called the Battle Farms, and 
distinguished from each other as Battleton 
and Thistleton. Between the farm houses, 
but in the last named farm, are two 
grounds, one arable, the other pasture, 
called the Grave Grounds. Here a great 
portion of the slain were buried, and thus 
the site of the main battle is identified.’’ 

An aged village rustic living on the 
spot, gave the author this traditional 
but circumstantial narration, standing 
on the top of the hill near the Round 
House. 

‘“*The King was on the hill here; the 
others came Kineton way. They fought 
in two companies, one along the hill at 
Bullet Hill where the road comes, but 
the main in the vale at Battleton and 
Thistleton. They on the hill drove the 
others down into Kineton, while they at 
Battleton and Thistleton made head, and 
forced the King back to the hill.”’ 

It is curious, indeed, to find, as at 
Waterloo, a De Coster at Edge Hil! in 
the nineteenth century, and, probably, 
a much more authentic guide than 
that now reputed cunning impostor, 
who drew a handsome income from 
the purses of the admiring cockneys 
who traversed, under his guidance, the 
field of Waterloo. 

That fine passage of Shakespeare’s 
Julius Cesar, which describes the 
omens preceding his death, and the 
civil war which ensued : 

“ Fierce fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 
In ranks and squadrons and right form of war, 
Which drizzled blood upon the capitol ; 

The noise of battle hurtled in the air, 

Horses did neigh, and dying men did groan.” 
was paralleled at Edge Hill, if credit 





* Hist. of the Rebellion. 
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might be given to two pamphlets pub- 
lished three months after the battle, 
intituled, ‘‘A great Wonder in Heaven,” 
&c. and 


“‘The New Yeares Wonder, being a 
most certaine and true relation of the dis- 
turbed inhabitants of Kinton and other 
neighbouring villages neere unto Edge 
Hill, where the great battaile between the 
King’s army and the Parliament forces 
was fought. In which places is heard 
and seen fearefull and strange apparitions 
of spirits, as sounds of drums, trumpets, 
with the discharging of canons, muskies, 
carbines, petronells, to the terror and 
amazement of all the fearful hearers and 
behoulders. Certified under the hands of 
William Wood, esquier, and Justice for 
the Peace in the said countie, Samuel 
Marshall, Preacher of God’s word in Keyn- 
ton, and other persons of qualitie. 
Printed for Robert Ellit, lodger, near the 
old Rose in Thames Street, who was an 
eye witness unto this.”’ 


A wood cut on the back of the title- 
page represents a standard bearer be- 
tween a drummer and fifer, and a file 
of halberdiers, no doubt intended as 
a fac-simile of the above-mentioned 
supernatural militia. 

These narratives possess, like the 
fictions of the first of circumstantial 
romancers of a later day, de Foe, a very 
striking assumption of verisimilitude. 
Both the tracts are judiciously given 
by Mr. Beesley at length, in consider- 
ation of their interest and unique 
rarity. The attestation of a resident 
squire and minister were intended to 
clench the nail of credit on which the 
statement was suspended; unfortu- 
nately, however, for the tale, the 
minister of Kineton at the time of the 
prodigies was one Fisher not Marshal, 
and other obvious internal discrepan- 
cies are noticeable. The whole in- 
deed, therefore, may be pronounced 
as a Grub Street narration manu- 
factured to meet the taste of the 
vulgar for the marvellous, which was 
in full vigour at this period of civil 
broils and fanaticism. If the appa- 
ritions at Edge Hill had any founda- 
tion of truth, it was derived from cor- 
ruscations of the Aurora Borealis, 
over that elevated tract; a rumbling 
crepitation often accompanies such 
phenomena, whence the “‘ muskies and 
petronells” of the airy squadrons ; and 
Christmas time, the period assigned 
to the fearful vision, was a season of 
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the year very likely to be distinguished 
by the northern lights. Indeed, in the 
year 1631 it is recorded that they 
appeared over Banbury, and the super- 
stitious subsequently did not fail to 
pronounce them an omen of the civil 
bloodshed which had taken place. 

The antiquary has every where 
throughout England to lament the 
havoc which was committed by the 
soldiery of the fanatical Parliament 
during the civil war. The churches 
were desecrated as military store- 
houses, stables, or bivouacs for piquets. 
The mutilation of the ornaments and 
monuments of the sacred buildings 
was most reckless, malicious, and ex- 
tensive. Of sixty coats of arms, which 
before the war were in the windows of 
Banbury Church, only 12 or 13 re- 
mained in the reign of Charles 2nd, 
and the monuments were greatly de- 
faced (see p. 425). The rencounters 
in the streets of Banbury between the 
sallying parties of the castle garrison 
and the besiegers, are evidenced by 
the following circumstances : 


‘Several years ago a great number of 
musket balls were found lodged in the 
wainscot or partition of a shop fronting 
the market-place situated at the eastern 
end of the Butchers’ Row... . In 1835 
several bullet holes and a bullet were 
found in the door of the opposite corner 
house of the Butchers’ Row.’’ 


If Banbury Church was desecrated, 
as we have shewn, by the fanatics of 
the 17th century, a worse fate awaited 
that fine old gothic pile, the largest 
parochial church in Oxfordshire, in 
days of more loyal feeling and one 
might have hoped of better taste. 
The protests of some of the corres- 
pondents of Sylvanus Urban in 1790, 
against the purposed demolition of 
the sacred edifice, are cited by the 
author, and its accomplishment in the 
same year is recorded in our Magazine 
for 1790. The following authentic 
details are given by Mr. Beesley. 


“When the work of demolition was 
begun, it was soon found that a harder 
task than usual had been assigned to the 
workmen. The lead was, however, 
Stripped from the roof, and the rain was 
let in upon the walls, which stood as 
firmly as they had done for centuries.” 


_ We cannot here refrain from point- 
‘og out the similar barbarism which 
has deprived the metropolis, within 
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these few years past, of the fine old 
nave of St. Saviour’s Church, South- 
wark. Zeal and veneration and good 
taste preserved and renovated the 
eastern parts of that noble building, 
whilst an execrable radicalism and de- 
secrating spirit unroofed and finally de- 
molished the western, and left astigma 
on the perpetrators, which will outlast 
their lives. To resume— 


‘¢ The noble tower [of Banbury Church] 
stood nearly in the centre of the building, 
supported on its old Norman pillars and 
arches. Timber and wedges were applied 
beneath it, to give it temporary support, 
and then the pillars were partially knocked 
away; fire was applied for twenty-four 
hours to consume the timbers, which had 
been substituted, and at the expiration of 
that time the noble pile fell down, bring- 
ing the parts beneath it amid its ruins! 
But even after this execrable work had 
been so far accomplished, much of the 
building remained to be destroyed. Those 
parts of the walls which had fallen, lay 
on the ground in masses, so well had the 
stones been cemented and cramped to- 
gether, and much of the exterior of the 
edifice was yet standing. To the head of 
the great western window of the nave, 
a team of ten horses was fastened ; and in 
their efforts to remove it, the spring was 
so great that several of the horses were 
lifted from the ground ; other parts of the 
building were destroyed by gun powder ; 
and at length by such means as these, 
and to the lasting disgrace of the town, 
the venerable church was made a heap of 
ruins.”’ 


The whole circumstances of the 
above narration prove how un- 
founded the reports of certain of the 
parish surveyors were, that the ancient 
edifice stood in any danger of falling. 
That part of the certificate of Mr. 
Dalton in 1785, ‘* which declared the 
Church (of Banbury) as safe as St. 
Paul’s Church in London,” might 
have been trusted to the letter, and 
thus spared the inhabitants of Banbury 
the eye-sore of the clumsy edifice 
which has been substituted in its 
room. 


‘*The exterior of the (new) church, 
from its huge cubical form, topped by a 
slated roof, which falls off from the 
centre to each of the four sides, is exceed- 
ingly gloomy and inelegant ; a writer in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, dating August 
1800, complains, that the new church 
is more like a gaol than a Christian 
temple.” 
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It is strange that the inhabitants of 
a populous and respectable old town 
should never have considered how 
much the removal of a lofty church, in 
the beautiful old English perpen- 
dicular style, must injure the appear- 
ance, nay almost to the eye destroy 
the identity of their township. What 
can Banbury be now as a feature in 
the smilingrurallandscape,to Banbury 
of the feudal times—with its em- 
battled Norman Castle, its spacious 
church and lofty central tower, and its 
light and elegant public cross. What 
a church the Banburghers have lost, 
Plate XIII. of Mr. Beesley’s volume 
will sufficiently shew. 

Banbury Bridge is one of the few 
gothic structures of the kind of which 
sufficient of the original features re- 
main to mark its age and the pleasing 
character of its design. ; 


‘¢ At Easter, in the 22nd year of Ed- 
ward Ist (1294), is recorded an assize of 
novel disseissin taken at the head of the 
bridge of Banebir in the county of Nor- 
thampton. This is, as far as 1 can dis- 
cover, the first mention made of Banbury 
bridge ; it refers to the present fabric, 
which is a work of the 13th century, and 
is one of the best specimens now remain- 
ing of bridges of the middle ages. Origi- 
nally it formed a perfectly level way 
across the valley of the Cherwell, and was 
about 258 feet in length, exclusive of the 
approaches. The level has now been lost 
at that end of the bridge which is nearest 
the town, by the erection, towards the 
close of the last century, of a disgraceful 
brick arch, of higher elevation than the 
ancient fabric across the canal.’’ 


The two arches represented in the 
engraving (see Plate,) are built across 
the mill stream, and afford the most 
perfect specimen extant of the original 
architecture of Banbury bridge. The 
parallel ribs of these arches are similar 
to those of Old London Bridge now 
removed ; of the bridge over the north 
side of the moat at Eltham Palace; 
and of an ancient bridge of five pointed 
arches at Bury St. Edmund’s of elegant 
proportions, and till the year 1840, 
when we saw its last stone removed, 
in excellent preservation. The winter 
torrents of five centuries had done no- 
thing to affect its stability. 

The author givesdescriptive sketches 
of the churches and chapels contigu- 
ous to Banbury. Without a personal 
acquaintance with the locality, our at- 


tention is arrested by the name of une 
of these, Bodicot, not only as it may 
seem to confirm what we have already 
said of the etymology of the term 
Boduni or Dobuni, but as it appears 
altogether a British compound, Béd 
y coed, the dwelling in the wood. We 
shall be content to refer this sugges- 
tion to the local knowledge of Mr. 
Beesley, who can judge how far it 
may be entertained. 

The Weeping Cross, of which the an- 
nexed wood-cut is a representation, 
stood by the way-side, two miles from 
Banbury, one and a half from Adder- 
bury. The author conjectures that it 
was erected in the 15th century, but 
gives us no particulars of its history ; 
we therefore conclude none are ex- 
tant. Way-side crosses are, we be- 
lieve, in many instances of very high 
antiquity, sometimes preceding the 
establishment of a parochial church. 
The primitive British pastor’s grave 
was often distinguished by a way-side 
pillar, formed into or marked with a 
cross, bearing his own name perhaps, 
and that of his parent. At these 
crosses the laity assembled to receive 
pastoral instruction, just as they also 
did at the old stone circles, and crom- 
lechs, of the abolished Druidical rites. 
Weeping crosses are said to be so 
called, because penances were finished 
at them, and the last tears of the 
kneeling delinquent shed on their 
steps. Observing that there were re- 
mains of around column or shaft at 
the weeping cross of Banbury, we 
should have been disposed to ascribe 
to it a higher antiquity than the 15th 
century. In later ages the top of this 
shaft supported a sun-dial, as seen in 
the print. 

With these specimens of the very 
numerous, spirited, and well executed 
wood-cuts, which adorn Mr. Bees- 
ley’s pages, we close our notice of his 
work. Within the compass of an oc- 
tavo volume, he has managed to col- 
lect a mass of curious, useful, and 
authentic information; it is true that 
he has not gone far in the tracing of 
the descent of manorial property, and 
in this respect, his work greatly dif- 
fers from Mr. Dunkin’s, on the history 
of Bicester and Ploughley, which we 
have already cited; but, if Mr. Bees- 
ley has rejected the heavier part of to- 
pographical details, he has iu its stead 
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substituted most careful notices of 
every remarkable object in the district 
round Banbury. His neat and accu- 
rate plans of the numerous ancient 
military earth works, which crown 
the surrounding hills, form a valuable 
collection of different modes of castra- 
metation ; his local maps place before 
the eye at a glance the situation of 
these forts, and the course of the 
roads ancient or modern. He has 
evidently spared no pains in making 
the survey, nor cost in communicat- 
ing the result to his readers. 
Traversed by so many lines of com- 
munication, protected by so many airy 
citadels, great must have been the fame 
of the Branavian district, in the Ro- 
mano-British times. Its pastures and 
its arable lands invited, and main- 
tained in all probability, a numerous 
population. Hence, in after ages, arose 
the glory of the cheese, which was 
manufactured at Banbury; but which 
is now so much on the wane, that the 
particular kind can be but doubtfully 
identified. Here Shakspeare may help 
us out; we think it must have been 
that rich cream cheese, not more than 
an inch in thickness, which is still 
made at Banbury. When Ancient 
Pistol called Master Slender ‘‘ a Ban- 
bury cheese,” it was in contempt of his 
bodily, substance. Slender was all 
rind. He was an anatomy of skin 
and bones; if pared, there would be 
nothing of him left! As to the Ban- 
bury cakes, their reputation is ‘‘ higher 
than ever; they are exported to our 
colonies, even to the utmost corner of 
the southern hemisphere.”? In the 
month of August 1841, Mr. Samuel 
Beesley, the proprietor of one of the 
Banbury cakeshops, sold 5,400 weekly. 
The estimation in which this vo- 
lume will be held, will we doubt not 
repay the writer for his toil, and in- 
spire him perhaps to larger and more 
extended topographical undertakings. 
He will be consulted as a popular 
literary guide to the northern part of 
Oxfordshire. Every one who describes 
with taste, judgment, and research, 
the historical monuments of his coun- 
try, deserves well of his countrymen ; 
for he turns the attention to the retro- 
spection of those things on which me- 
mory delights to dwell, and all in- 
quiring minds to be acquainted with. 
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“* These heaps of stones, these old walls which 
ye see 

Were first enclosures but of salvage soil, 

And these brave palaces which maistred be 

Of time, were shepherds’ cottages somewhile. 

These walls, these arks, these baths, these 
temples hie, 

Judge by these ample ruins’ view the rest, 

The which injurious time hath quite out 

worn.’’* 

The Manuscript Rarities of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. By James 
Orchard Halliwell, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 
&c. Scholar of Jesus College. London. 
8vo. pp. 175. 


IT is, we believe, about three years 
ago that Mr. Halliwell issued a pro- 
spectus and solicited subscribers’ 
names for a catalogue of all the manu- 
scripts in the various libraries of the 
University of Cambridge, which work 
he now appears to have abandoned. 
In a somewhat ungrammatical preface 
to the present volume, he assigns, as 
a reason for his change of purpose, 
that, 


**Upon consideration,’’ he ‘‘ concluded 
that it would not be well for a private in- 
dividual to undertake the accomplish- 
ment of such a work, unless it were pub- 
lished under the immediate superintend- 
ence of the University authorities. A 
Catalogue of the Cambridge Manuscripts, 
by a member of the University, would be 
liable to imperfect criticism out of doors, 
as proceeding from and sanctioned by the 
University itself. 1 was unwilling to 
subject my Alma Mater to the possibility 
of any attack being instituted on the 
ground of [whose ?] not performing its (?) 
undertakings with proper effect. I was 
fully aware that I could not effectually 
guard against such an attack, and I have 
therefore preferred to offer the following 
pages to the reader as mere rough notes 
of a few of the inestimable treasures in the 
department of manuscripts which our 
noble and ancient University possesses.’” 

We do not quite see the force of this 
reasoning, nor can we exactly agree in 
the ‘‘conclusion”’ drawn. It is a 
novel and somewhat startling position 
that either venerable University is to 
be held responsible for the work of an 
Undergraduate. If it be true, Oxford 
and Cambridge have much to answer 
for. 

From the title ‘‘ Rarities,” and the 








* Spenser. 
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words “‘a few of the inestimable trea- 
sures ” which we quote from the pre- 
face, we naturally supposed that, hav- 
ing abandoned all idea of a mere cata- 
logue, the compiler had acted on the 
principle of selection, and that the 
choicest manuscripts possessed by the 
University would be brought to our 
notice. We find, on the contrary, 
that Mr. Halliwell’s change of purpose 
applied only to the extent of his work, 
and that he has contented himself 
with the cheap labour of a list of the 
MSS. contained in three presses in 
the Public Library alone.* Why 
these particular presses are selected 
does not appear, nor are we told why 
the Codex Bez, the Saxon Gospels, 
or the Wickliffite version of the Bible, 
and other MSS. which we could name, 
are omitted from the list of ‘‘ Rarities ;” 
now Hamlet was not omitted from the 
play but ‘‘ by particular desire.” En 
revanche Mr. Halliwell gives a hundred 
or two of such titles as 

‘¢ A Catalogue of books.’’ 

** Collectanea Medica.”’ 

‘¢ A Law Common-place book.” 

‘¢A Collection of Papers and Letters 
from the collection of Sir Henry Spelman 
and Bishop More, but containing nothing 
of any general interest.”’ 


It is certainly not Mr. Halliwell’s 
fault that the Public Library contains 
so many worthless manuscripts, 
but we must except against his 
calling them ‘‘ Rarities” and “ ines- 
timable treasures ;”’ the collections, 
however, of Sir Henry Spelman and 
Bishop More are not likely to be de- 
void of interest. 

We have used the words “ cheap 
labour” as applied to this work, for 
we believe that in the Public Library 
of Cambridge there is, accessible to 
all, but as yet unprinted, a full, true, 
and particular account of its MSS. 
drawn up by Nasmith, whose excel- 
lent catalogue of the C. C. Coll. manu- 
scripts proves his capabilities for the 
task. In how far Mr. Halliwell is in- 
debted to this work he does not tell 
us; from him we learn of its exist- 
ence only by four passages, of which 
three are too curious not to be allowed 





* The Presses here described are those 
marked Dd, Ee, Ff. Are there no MSS, 
in Gg, Hh? 
in Ii, and Mm, 


‘We know that there are 
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to speak for themselves, premising that 
in the first case, Mr. Halliwell’s de- 
scription of the MS. occupies three 
lines, in the second two lines. 


‘¢ T may here observe that most manu- 
scripts of this class are very minutely and 
laboriously described by Dr. Nasmith, 
much more so than the nature of their 
contents appear [appears] to require.’ 

. 102 


‘* Dr. Nasmith, in his manuscript cata- 
logue, has been at the pains of making an 
analytical list of the contents of this 
volume, giving a description of five hun- 
dred and sixty-eight articles. It is almost 
unnecessary to observe, that such minute- 
ness of detail, which has been given by 
Dr. Nasmith in his account of this and 
other cartularies in this library, is wholly 
uncalled for, and it would be ridiculous to 
pursue his plan in any catalogue destined 
to be comprised within reasonable limits. 
The unequal manner in which Dr. Na- 
smith’s work has been prepared, renders 
this note somewhat necessary.’’ 

This last note, on which we will 
make no remark, is appended to Mr. 
Halliwell’s two lines descriptive of the 
Chartulary of Christ Church, Canter- 
bury, A.D. 1285—1327! In point of 
fact, Mr. Halliwell’s descriptions are 
generally in an inverse ratio to the 
value of the MSS. Thus we have the 
space of three pages (taken collectively) 
devoted to Dowland’s tunes of ‘‘ Kemp’s 
Jiggs,”’ ‘ Nutmegs and Ginger,” “‘ the 
Shoemaker’s Wife,” ‘‘ Green Garters,” 
&c., &c., and descriptions, in one brief 
line, of Greek MSS. e. g. 


‘¢ Pselli et aliorum opera varia.’’ 


As there were many writers of the 
name, the title here given is about as 
definite as would be that of ‘ the 
works of Smith and others.” Again 
we have 


‘© A very ancient Greek manuscript on 
vellum, containing various theological 
tracts which are severally enumerated in 
Nasmith’s Catalogue.’’ 


No doubt of it, and well described 
too. 

Of course, no index could be made 
to such a catalogue, and there is none: 
a reader must wade through the whole. 

In history it is the same; we have a 
dozen or twenty MSS. the descrip- 
tions of which, taken together, do not 
fill a couple of pages, ex. gra. 


*“ A folio volume containing papers 
relating to Mary Queen of Scots.” 
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and other volumes of State Papers, a 
list of the contents of which would 
have been very acceptable. Scarcely 
in any case is a name or a date sup- 
plied, even where it is of the greatest 
importance: thus 

‘* A brief state of the honours, manors, 
and lands within the Queen’s jointure 
which are demiseable,” &c. xvii. cent. 


may apply to Anne of Denmark, 
Henrietta Maria, Catharine of Portu- 
gal, or Mary of Modena. 

Two more specimens are exquisite. 


‘‘ The Declaration, &c. of Colonel Cecill.” 
‘‘ Richardi Sadleri de procreandis, &c. 
liber.” 

These are certainly ‘rough notes” 
of “‘ rarities,”’ and “‘ inestimable trea- 
sures :”” To quote a phrase used seve- 
ral times by the author, they are “ Vix 
illius (ullius ?) pretii.”” Had Mr. Hal- 
liwell edited Nasmith’s Catalogue, 
however incorrectly, we should have 
thanked him; had he given a correct 
list, however meagre, of the MSS. we 
should have thanked him; but he has 
done neither. He has indeed given us, 
as his own, a list, and a meagre list, 
but more inaccurately and more inju- 
diciously compiled than any other with 
which we are acquainted. It is of the 
very essence of a good catalogue, that 
names, dates, and facts, should be 
given as correctly as possible, for 
without these all identity, and conse- 
quently all value is lost. Here we have 
G. de Columna for G. de Columnis, 
Zonoras for Zonaras, MoxomovAov for 
Mocyxorovdov, Andyavensis for Ande- 
gavensis, James Mornix de Sancto 
Alegondio, for Jacques Marnix de Ste. 
Aldegonde, Tittleton for Littleton, the 
Emperor Frederick V. 1620, meaning 
we conjecture, Frederic the Elector 
Palatine, Ebrardus Bitumensis for 
Ebrardus Betuniensis, Ellavis for El- 
Iwis, the Archbishop of L’Ambrun 
for Embrun,* &c. &c. Now if these 





* This is in one of Morland’s MSS. 
Mr. H. does not appear to be aware that 
there is a full catalogue of these MSS. in 
Dr. Gilly’s Waldensian Researches, who 
does not commit this error, and who 
gives an account of those of Morland’s 
MSS. which were stolen from the Cam- 
bridge Public Library, and which Mr. H. 
does not mention. The Archbishop of 
Embrun was Rostagne d’Ancesune. 
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errors meet us in the face, what would 
an actual comparison of the MSS. be 
likely to produce? The language too 
is, we are sorry to add, very slovenly ; 
we meet with false concords, genitives 
for nominatives, nominatives wanting, 
and other blunders not attributable to 
the printer, who on his part, has 
enough to answer for. 

This volume is not the work of a 
tyro, but of one who, in his own esti- 
mation at least, is qualified to instruct 
others. Two or three years since the 
same author published ‘‘ Hints to No- 
vices in Manuscript Literature,” a 
pamphlet which would have been only 
silly had he not commented in it upon 
several writers in the following lan- 
guage: 

Catal. MSS. Anglie. 

‘* Most wretchedly executed.’’ 


Ayscough’s Catalogue of additional 
MSS. in the British Museum. 


‘** This is an absurd attempt at a classed 
catalogue, and without exception is the 
very worst failure at a classification that 
has ever come within the notice of the 
learned world; the principal information 
that can be got from it is, that the author 
(who appears to have been a man more 
fitted for making an index to Mr. Dick- 
ens’ Pickwick, than any thing else; and 
I question whether a more low lite 
labour could be pointed out), was not able 
to read a page of an old MS. correctly.’’ 


Haenel. Catalogi librorum manuscrip- 
torum, 

‘Of all the execrable works that ever any 
mortal had the maximum impertinence 
to place before the view of a civilized li- 
terary world, this is by far the very worst. 
Not a single MS. is properly described ; 
the majority are without dates, while 
miscellanea varia, volumes of old English 
poetry, opuscula, &c. occur in every cor- 
ner.” 


Of the good or bad taste of these 
observations, we do not speak: of Mr. 
Halliwell’s own abilities in the art 
which he criticises in others, our 
readers may judge from what we have 
said. 


Henry de Pomeroy; or, the Eve of St. 
John: a Legend of Cornwall and 
Devon. By Mrs. Bray. 3 vols. 


IT is not at all necessary to 
remind our readers of Mrs. Bray’s 
former works, and of their various 
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merits, in order to awaken their at- 
tention to the present, which will 
stand firmly in its own unsupported 
strength. Indeed, we recollect none 
of Mrs. Bray’s tales of fiction in which 
the variety of her powers is more 
strongly exhibited than in the volumes 
before us, In all matters connected 
with antiquity—in the description of 
the dress, habits, manners of earlier 
ages, and of the days of our fore- 
fathers, she is almost without a rival. 
Several such pictures might be selected, 
if we had room, from the present pages, 
the accuracy of which would be unim- 
peached by theantiquary, and their force 
and effect acknowledged by the reader 
of taste. There is also a playfulness 
of fancy, and much quaint and pleasant 
humour, seen in the sketches of Patch, 
and especially of Grace Belt, and .of 
Sir Simon the Curate. The leading 
characters aredrawn with precisionand 
force; while the narrative is relieved 
by contrasts and by description alter- 
nating with action. Perbaps a little 
more incident in the early part of the 
work might be expected ; but there 
is also a defect in too crowded a nar- 
rative, which Mrs. Bray has avoided ; 
and we should have been sorry 
to have lost the pages of descriptive 
lore—the portraits of the Abbot and 
the Archdeacon—the feasts in the re- 
fectory—the ordeal of the cellarer, and 
all the other sketches of monastic life. 

The story was suggested by a legend 
attached to the ruins of the castle of 
Berry Pomeroy near Totness in De- 
vonshire: a castle founded by one of 
the friends and followers of William 
the Conqueror, and subsequently be- 
stowed by Henry the Seventh on Sir 
Piers Edgcombe. The impressive event 
that belonged to the history of the 
castle in the times of Richard the 
First was communicated to Mrs. Bray 
by a little maiden of the name of Mary 
Chaff; another tradition, regarding 
the same Sir Henry de Pomeroy, is 
preserved in Cornwall, in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Michael’s Mount; 
and by a union of the two, Mrs. Bray 
has composed the fabric of her inte- 
resting story. The chief characters 
introduced are Baldwin the Abbot of 
Tavistock, Sir Henry de Pomeroy, Sir 
Simon the Curate, Lady Alicia de 
Beaumont, the mistress of Welsworthy 
castle, Lady Adela de Marmontier, her 
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ward, Walter the Palmer, Grace Belt, 
the miller’s daughter, Cadmon, the 
Saxon page, and Patch the fool. As re- 
gards the story itself, we do not think it 
quite fair to the author to communicate 
itin our pages to the public, when they 
can read it so much better in hers ; and 
shall only say, that, though at its com- 
mencement it moves, perhaps, rather 
more slowly than we could wish, yet 
during its progress it speedily increases 
in interest, in variety of circumstance, 
development of character, and rapid 
changes of adventure. The first in- 
cident of consequence is the appear- 
ance of Henry de Pomeroy in the 
monastery of Tavistock, as a friend of 
John Earl of Montaigne (afterwards 
King John), in his way to raise levies 
in Devonshire and Cornwall, to en- 
able John to seize the sceptre then 
apparently hanging loose in the hands 
of the absent and imprisoned Richard. 
The Abbot is of the same party ; but, 
being a man of the world, had mixed 
up a few private affairs with the pub- 
lic good, and had recommended his 
friend at once to enrich himself and 
strengthen his party by laying siege, 
not to King Richard’s castles, but to 
a pretty little tenement called the fair 
Adela, to which a good deal of land was 
attached in Normandy and England. 
When Henry de Pomeroy gained this 
desirable prize, the Abbot, for hisassist- 
ance, was to have a mitre, and defy the 
bishop. While this very moral and dis- 
interested scheme was concocting, a 
person called Walter the Palmer arrives 
at the monastery—a silent and severe 
man, doing penance for his sins; but 
as to what took place the night after 
his arrival—his midnight visit to 
Pomeroy—the history of the silver 
spear—the penitential vow at theshrine 
of St. Michael—the awful warnings re- 
garding Adela—the denunciations of 
misery attending Pomeroy’s alliance 
with her; these things are not to be 
revealed to the uninitiated by us in 
our slight and careless pages, but to be 
well pondered in the original volume, 
the first part of which here closes. 
The second volume introduces us to 
the castle and presence of Lady Alicia 
de Beaumont, which is described at 
once with picturesque force and 
scientific detail—to a hunting match 
by the Abbot’s hounds on Lady Alicia’s 
domain, which is narrated with great 
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spirit and truth, and which introduces 
us to a new character, Geoffrey de 
Malduit, a rejected suitor of the Lady 
Adela. Sir Henry’s attachment gains 
fresh strength, in spite of the Palmer 
and his warnings, very rapidly; and 
Lady Alicia’s character is partially de- 
veloped, and some mysterious circum- 
stances relating to it are told, so as 
to excite further curiosity, without 
anticipating the result of the story. 
It is at this point, we think, that the 
stirring interest commences. Henry 
Pomeroy’s suit is rejected by Lady 
Alicia—Adela is doomed to take the 
veil—tremendous hints are given of 
the danger of an alliance between the 
lovers. An interview in one of the 
chapels of the abbey church takes place 
between Lady Alicia and the Palmer, 
of the most awful nature ; and a fear- 
ful confession to Abbot Baldwin is the 
result, and the immediate departure 
of Adela forherconventat St. Michael’s 
Mount resolved on; while the good 
Abbot forms a plan for appropriating 
all her broad lands and fine possessions 
to himself and his church. Geoffrey 
de Malduit, informed of Adela’s pro- 


jected journey, resolves to waylay and 
carry her off to his own castle; but 
his nefarious scheme is defeated by 
Cedmon the page, and Sir H. Pome- 


roy. In the meantime, Adela is ex- 
pecting that her lover would make 
some attempt for her deliverance ; 
for the eve of St. John arrives, 
while she is still a prisoner in the 
Mount, and the celebrated festival of 
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the Baptist commences. Sir Henry 
now appears with his followers, for 
the double purpose of delivering Adela 
and fulfilling his promise to appear at 
the chapel of the Mount on St. John’s 
day, tomeet the Palmer. But for that 
which took place on the memorable day 
—the successful abduction of Adela— 
the scene at the marriage altar in the 
chapel—the appearance of the Palmer 
to forbid the alliance—the betrayal to 
the enemy—the flight across the 
stormy causeway to the main land— 
and the death of Adela, are told with all 
Scott’s vigour and all Crabbe’s fidelity. 
It is a powerful and masterly descrip- 
tion—followed by one still more awful 
and appalling—the revelation of the 
great incident on which the history is 
founded, and the events which occurred 
atthe consummationofthe story. These 
it is not our intention to reveal, though 
they would do ample justice to the 
skill and talent of the author, both as 
regards the judicious selection of her 
subject, the arrangement of the com- 
position, and the rich and varied 
colouring with which it is embellished 
and illustrated ; and we must in justice 
say, that in the latter volume of this 
work, Mrs. Bray has exceeded, in 
our judgment, any of her former 
inventions, formed on local histories, 
both in the description of nature, and 
in the delineation of human action and 
passion ; her descriptions are elaborate 
without tediousness ; and her scenes of 
passion are energetic without extra- 
vagance. 





A Visit io the Indians on the Frontiers 
of Chili. By Capt. Allen F. Gardiner, 
R.N. 12mo. pp. 194.—The author of this 
volume is well known by his interesting 
account of the Zooloos in South Africa. 
In consequence of the mission to that 
people being suspended, he has turned 
his attention to the Indians on the fron- 
tiers of Chili, concerning whom little is 
known. The account which he gives of 
his travels is very curious, and when we 
quote the words of Mr. Hugh Murray, 
(Encyc. of Geography, p. 1427) Chili has 
been called the garden of South America, 
we think our readers will wish to know 
what Capt. G. has said of it. The book 
is illustrated by a map and some litho- 
graphic views. 


Notices of the Reformation in the 
South-west Provinces of France. By 
Gent. Maa. Vor. XVII. 


R. F. Jameson. 12mo. pp. xv. 207. The 
subject of this little volume is an episode 
(but a very important one) in the history 
of the French Reformed Church. The 
narrative is drawn up with care, and, with- 
out any affectation of research, conveys 
much solid information. We recommend 
it to the divine who wishes to study the _ 
Romish controversy historically; to the 
individual Christian who delights in edi- 
fying examples of piety ; and to the tra- 
veller who purposes visiting the South- 
western parts of France. Why the word 
Bearnois is generally printed Bearnoise, 
we cannot tell, but the error does not 
affect the narrative. 


A Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of Tormoham, on Friday, Novem- 
ber 5th 1841. By the Rev. J. Blackmore, 
M.A. Printed by — 8vo0. pp. 15.— 
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It is impossible to notice a tenth of the 
single sermons that are printed, either as 
preached on festival occasions or at visi- 
tations. This, however, has as fair a 
claim as most that we have seen. It re- 
minds us, for vigour of language and doc- 
trinal fulness, of some of our great Light- 
foot’s sermons on the same subject; nor 
are we over-rating its qualities when we 
say that we hope to see the author’s name 
in the title-page of avolume. Tormoham 
is the parish commonly called Torr, in the 
bay of which (Torbay) the Prince of 
Orange landed. The text is from Psalm 
100, verses 3 and 4. We quote the open- 
ing sentence as a specimen: ‘‘ Piety is 
the nurse of patriotism ; the love of God, 
instead of extinguishing, heightens and 
refines the love of one’s country ; so that 
the truest Christian will be the truest 
Patriot: he will most faithfully desire, 
most effectually promote, and most fer- 
vently rejoice in his country’s welfare. 
And knowing that nations, like individu- 
als, are dependent on God, and assured 
that righteousness exalteth a nation, and 
that true religion is a nation’s best pos- 
session, —the Christian will thankfully 
acknowledge and prayerfully seek God’s 
mercies and blessings for his country, 
especially in matters pertaining to the 
maintenance of true religion and righteous 


practice.”’ 


A Poem on the New Church at Gally 
Hill in the Parish of Crondall, Hants. 
By Thomas Alston Warren, B.D. Rector 
of South Warnborough. 4to.—The object 
with which this short poem was written 
is to aid the subscription for building and 
endowing a new church in the parish of 
Crondall, a locality known to the anti- 
quary as containing remains of the Roman 
period, although little known to the 
general tourist, from the deep seclusion 
in which it lies near the road leading from 
Farnham to Odiham. The versification 
is pleasing ; that portion which is descrip- 
tive of the scenery of the locality graphic 
and faithful. The author, viewing the con- 
cration of the church as offering a new 
and not unapt subject for poetical embel- 
lishment, heightened by the picturesque 
locality, vividly describes the scenery; 
and, thinking the various and import- 
ant uses for which it is intended, might 
be best elucidated by a reference to the 
liturgical sources which its consecration 
extended to, has made a forcible and 
beautiful allusion to these important 
objects. With these views and these 
feelings he determined on publication, 
and we have only to add that he has car- 
ried out his design in a pleasing and agree- 
able style. 
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Thoughts on the abuses of the present 
system of Competition in Architecture, &c. 
By Henry Austin.—In the shape of a 
letter to Earl De Grey, President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
author proposes a plan for the remedy of 
the evils resulting from the present system 
of competition; the principal feature in 
the plan being the submission of the 
designs of every building, to be competed, 
to the Institute. It is unnecessary to enter 
fully into the details, as it is so very im- 
probable, that any set of men will be found 
who are likely to give up their own rights 
into the hands of any society, however 
constituted. The conduct which has 
been pursued so universally in compe- 
titions for buildings, during the lapse of 
the last ten years, has been sufficiently 
brought into public notice, to shew the 
real character and motives of the parties, 
who have been the managers of such 
schemes. If men will not be honest, 
we know of no earthly power strong 
enough to make them so. 

For ourselves, we are not so wedded to 
the five orders, or to the architectural pro- 
fession, to be inclined to submit to the 
scale of the one, or the judgment of the 
other. We believe, that, excepting the 
merely mechanical part of the profession, 
more knowledge of the science is possessed, 
and a better judgment of a design would 
be formed, by every well-educated man, 
who has personally investigated original 
structures, than by the mere architect who 
would reduce all beauty in the science to 
his rule and compasses. 


A Guide to the Holy Eucharist. By 
William E. Bennett, M.A. late Student 
of Ch. Ch. Oxford, and Minister of Port- 
man Chapel, St. Marylebone. 18mo. 
2 vols.—In this work, Mr. Bennett has 
contributed no slight addition to our theo- 
logical literature, already so rich in its 
various departments. Indeed it would be 
no easy task among the numerous 
manuals which we possess, for the use 
of those who are desirous to partake of 
the Holy Communion, to find one more 
calculated to promote its peculiar object, 
more complete in its different divisions, 
or which more fully redeems the promise 
with which it sets forthe Mr. Bennett 
not only enters at considerable length into 
the practical part of this most holy ordi- 
nance of our faith, but also treats of the 
doctrinal and historical parts as well ; and 
each of these portions he handles in a 
manner at once striking, original, and im- 
pressive. His object has been to take the 
whole of the Eucharistic Service from 
beginning to end, as set forth in our 
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Prayer Book, and out of that service to 
develope and explain the several doctrines 
and usages of our Holy Church. The 
first volume, entitled, ‘‘ Meditations,’ 
is intended for the use of the communi- 
cant at home, and contains a course of 
preparation and self-examination. In the 
two first chapters, the ‘‘ Warning’’ and 
‘« Exhortation,’’ as given in the Prayer 
Book, are analysed and explained, and are 
followed up by prayers and meditations, 
The second volume is intended for the use 
of the communicant at church, and con- 
tains explanations of the several parts of 
the service appointed for the Holy Com- 
munion, in the exact course in which it 
proceeds, showing, as the author observes 
in his preface, ‘‘the antiquity of the 
ritual, the peculiar beauty of the prayers, 
the significancy of the ceremonies, the 
doctrines inferred ; and, above all, a per- 
sonal direction all through the service, 
as to the way in which the communicant 
should be occupied, together with the 
reasons of all that is said and done.’’— 
This, it will be seen, is a most excellent 
and comprehensive design, and it is but 
justice to the rev. author to say that he 
has executed his task in a manner quite 
worthy of its grave importance. The 
clear, forcible, and eloquent style in which 
these volumes are written, the weighty 
and persuasive arguments which they 
contain, and the truly devotional spirit 
and sincere and pious strain of feeling 
displayed in every page, will entitle them 
to take a place amongst standard English 
Divinity. 


Parochial Sermons. By the Rev. 
W. Gresley, .4. Prebendary of Lich- 
field. 12mo.—Mr. Gresley is one of the 
few writers who appear able to excel in 
every species of literary exertion which 
they attempt. Distinguished as he had 
already been in his own peculiar walk, 
namely that of a writer of delightful nar- 
ratives, combining the best and soundest 
lessons of morality and religion ; if we are 
to Judge from the volume before us, he is 
scarcely inferior in the composition of 
sermons. A remarkable clearness of style, 
a manly and dignified strain of eloquence, 
strong and persuasive appeals to the 
reason as well as the feelings of the 
reader, and a line of argument intelligible 
by persons of every capacity, are all ex- 
hibited in this series of discourses. Where 
all are so good, it becomes of course 
difficult to make a selection, but we should 
be inclined to point out ‘‘ Diligence in our 
Christian Calling,’ and ‘The Moral 
Harvest,” as particularly excellent; the 
latter indeed is one of the best examples 
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of what a sermon ought to be, that it 
would be easy to find. 


Short and Simple Letters to Cottagers. 
Part. The Village.—Parts2,3. The 
Village School.—By William Charles 
Cotton, M.A. Student of Christ Church, 
Oxon; a Lover of his Church and 
Country. 12mo.—This is a delightful little, 
work. It ought to be in the hands of the 
clergyman, the landowner, the farmer, 
the peasant, indeed of all classes alike, for 
all may profit by the lessons which it 
conveys. The simple, easy, natural, and 
unaffected style in which it is written, and 
the perfect familiarity of expression, re- 
moved as far as possible from vulgarity of 
manner, will be sure to win for it the at- 
tention of its readers, and will render it 
equally pleasing to the most refined and 
uncultivated mind. The series (it appears) 
is to consist of the following subjects. 
“The Village Parson;” ‘*The Vilage 
Parson’s sister ;’’ ‘* The Village Parson- 
age ;’’ ‘*The Village Church;’’ “The 
Village Church-yard;’’ ‘‘The Village 
Sunday ;’’ ‘‘ Forms of Prayer,’’ &c. This 
is a very promising list, and if the suc- 
ceeding numbers are at all equal to those 
which have already appeared, we are sure 
they will deserve a very extensive circu- 
lation. 


Time and Time-Keepers. By Adam 
Thomson. 12mo.—Those who wish to 
know the construction of one of the most 
useful and beautiful of human inventions— 
a watch namely, will find much interest- 
ing information contained in this small 
volume, which gives a concise and very 
complete history of the art of clock and 
watch-making from the earliest period 
down to the present day, illustrated with 
many curious anecdotes, and embellished 
with numerous engravings of celebrated 
clocks and watches, and of the different 
escapements and movements used in the 
formation of these machines. The author, 
we understand, is a London watchmaker 
of some celebrity, who is therefore well 
qualified to speak of his art, not only 
theoretically but practically. 


Life of William of Wykeham. By 
the Rev. John Chandler, M.A. Vicar of 


Witley. 18mo.—The life of one who was 
so great a benefactor, not only to his own 
but to all succeeding generations, as 
William of Wykeham, will be sure to in- 
terest all those who revere the memory of 
the eminent and good of past ages. The 
little work before us is very elegantly exe- 
cuted, as regards its typography, and the 
tasteful engravings with which it is 
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adorned, and possesses considerable merit 
on account of the useful information and 
interesting matter which it contains. Mr. 
Chandler. possesses the true spirit which 
should animate a biographer; he endea- 
yours to throw himself back as much as 
possible into the times of which he is 
writing, and paints the scenes and events 
which were then enacted not only in that 
‘point of view in which they should be 
considered by his readers, but also under 
that aspect in which it is most probable 
that they were looked upon by their con- 
temporaries. We only regret that Mr. 
Chandler has not extended his memoir to 
a greater length; his subject was quite 
worthy of it, and we are sure the task 
would have been well executed. 


Moral Agency, and Man as a Moral 
Agent. By W. M°* Combie, author of 
Hours of Thought. foolscap 8vo. pp. 
230.—Metaphysics partake more of the 
nature of an arena than of an orchard; 
we mean that they rather afford a field for 
the display of intellectual prowess, than 
any large return of fruit. But with this 
reservation as to the subject in general, 
we think this little volume is cleverly 
written, and in a proper spirit of serious- 
ness. It is partly directed against the 
writings of M. Cousin, and the recent 
physiologists. If the author could have 
kept clear of Calvinistic and Arminian 
questions, or have transferred those por- 
tions to the appendix. the book would 
have rather gained. He justly observes, 
(p. 147), that ‘the true theology of the 
Bible is any thing but open to precipitate 
or indolent minds,”—a remark which 
applies to truth of every sort. He con- 
cludes (p. 172,) ‘‘that free choice and 
free action are not precluded, nor in any 
way interfered with, by the Divine fore- 
knowledge.’” At p. 187 he says, that 
‘‘exertion and dependence [i. e. on 
divine aid] should be correspondent and 
reciprocal,’’ a sentiment which we have 
not seen so well expressed before. 


History of the Great Reformation of 
the Sixteenth Century, in Germany, 


Switzerland, &c. By J. H. Merle 
D’Aubigné. vol. 3, 8v0. pp. 653.—The 
two former volumes of this work have 
already been reviewed, nor is it necessary 
to say much more of this, than that it 
sustains the reputation of its precursors. 
The new materials from which this volume 
is drawn up, are the MSS. of the Library 
of Pastors at: Neufchatel (which include 
those of Farel), others in the libraries of 
Paris, and one of Bullinger’s, which has 
since been printed, together with a MS. 
life of Farel, written by Choupard, which 
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belongs to the Seignior of Meuron. ‘The 
author has treated in some detail the 
early progress of the Reformed opinions 
in France, as other writers have treated 
the subject slightly, and Beza devotes but 
four pages to the period contained in the 
twelfth book. This volume begins with 
Luther’s abode at Wartburg, and ends 
with the journey of Marguerite (the sister 
of Francis I.) toSpain. Among the most 
interesting parts, are the illustrations fur- 
nished by that estimable person’s poetry, 
the account of the youth and childhood 
of Calvin, the oppression of Erasmus by 
the more violent Romanists, the effect of 
the Reformation on Literature and the 
Arts, and the revolt of the peasants. 
M. D’Aubigné has also elucidated many 
points by his judicious reflections, as 
Luther’s marriage, the real character of 
the Reformation (distinct from Romish 
and fanatical extremes), the partial re- 
forms of Romanism, the benefits arising 
from the marriage of the clergy, the vi- 
brating character of the Gallican church, 
the rise of Socinianism (which the author 
refers to an aversion to the doctrines of 
free grace), and the employment of 
popular language in religion. We 
would observe, that Louise of Savoy 
was not Queen Mother (p. 596); that at 
p- 648, fell under would be better than 
sunk under, as the latter term implies in- 
stability of principle ; and that at p. 597, 
the expression af the same time, occur- 
ring twice in one sentence, reads un- 
pleasantly. At p. 565, yourselves ap- 
pears to be amisprint for yourself. Some 
of the translations from Marguerite’s 
poetry are defective in rhyme. 


Confessions of an Apostate, 1842.—We 
do not approve the spirit in which this 
work is written, and we do not agree in 
many of its conclusions. Whatever is 
erroneous in the tenets of the Oxford 
divines, should be opposed in a different 
manner, nor is it fairto collect thescattered 
Opinions of different independent writers, 
and then attack them as one system. 

Village Church Sermons, on subjects 
taken from the Old Testament. By Rev. 
F. Jones, M.A. 12mo. 1841.—Mr. Jones 
observes, *‘ that the congregation to whom 
these Sermons were addressed, comprised 
many who were supposed to have derived 
their love of religious feeling from schis- 
matical remarks. ‘* Without incurring the 
imputation of uncharitableness, it may be 
said, that persons of this class (especially 
among the lower orders) are apt to sub- 





* We may add, the authorship of the 
Heptameron, attributed to Marguerite. 
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stitute religious feeling and talking for 
religious practices ; and it appeared that 
the revelation of God’s moral government 
of the world, exhibited in the history of 
the Old Testament, was calculated to 
force upon the mind the conviction that 
men are to be judged by their Worxks— 
a conviction which, however assimilated 
into the moral constitution of church- 
educated persons, appears to be lost sight 
of by the different class above referred 
to.” This plan we think judicious and 
correct; of the evil complained of we 
have no doubt, having seen its existence 
among both church and chapel-going 
people, of the lower orders ; nor are the 
ranks above them, or what may be called 
the Jower-middle class, at all free from it. 
Mr. Jones's Sermons are well calculated 
to be useful under such circumstances ; 
the subjects are well chosen, they are 
written with simplicity and fervour; the 
two last ‘* Work, not speculate,” and ‘‘ The 
Abuse of Knowledge,’’ are preeminently 
good. 


Meteorography, or the Perpetual Wea- 
ther Warner, 1841. By John Hender- 
son.—The author has given 46 plates of 
the different appearances of the sky, as 
different indices of the state of the weather 
ensuing. The clouds are divided into 
1. Simple Modifications. 2. Intermedi- 
ate Modifications. 3. Compound Modifi- 
cations. In the first division are the 
Cirras—the Cumulus—and the Stratus. 
In the second, Cirro-Cumulus, and Cirro- 
Stratus. In the third, Cumulo-Stratus— 
Cumulo-Cirro-Stratus or Nimbus. For this 
classification of clouds, we are indebted 
to Mr. Howard, who has rendered great 
service to this branch of physics. We 
will give the author’s description of the 
Cumulo-Stratus, p. 21. ‘* The Cumulo- 
Stratus is a composed modification, and 
being a common gradation between those 
clouds which indicate fair, and those 
which bring rough and rainy weather, it 
is frequently seen in all those countries 
subject to sudden and atmospheric changes. 
It consists of Cirro-Stratus, blended with 
Cumulus, and frequently appears as vast 
banks of cloud with overhanging masses. 
We have often found amusement in the 
days of childhood, and in riper years, in 
tracing the outline of well-known forms in 
burning embers ; but these do not furnish 
half so prolific a field for the exercise 
of the imagination, as the Cumulo-Stratus. 
Here are pictured in bold determined out- 
line the ruined tower, with its heroes and 
demigods, the majestic mountains, giants, 
fairies, and scenes of by-gone-days; but 
who can attempt its description ? 

** Sometimes we see a cloud that’s dragonish, 
A vapour sometimes Jike a bear or lion, 
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A turned citadel, a pendant rock, 

A forked mountain, a blue promontory 

With trees upon’t, that nod unto the world, 

And mock our eyes with air, 

That which is now a house, even with a 
thought, 

The rock dislimns, and makes it indistinct, 

As water is in water.” 


The Cumulo-Stratus gives a very ma- 
jestic character to mountain scenery, and 
Mr. Harvey accurately describes its ap- 
pearance to an observer when he said it 
resembled a curtain dropping among the 
hills, and enveloping their summits, the 
hills themselves reminding us of the many 
Egyptian columns which support the 
flat-roofed temples of Tentyra and Thebes. 
The usual appearance of this cloud, how- 
ever, is that of a fungus with a thick stem. 
Its appearance may sometimes incline a 
casual observer to expect the speedy fall 
of rain, but it is a well-ascertained fact, 
that rain never falls from the Cumulo- 
Stratus. 


Fragments of Italy and the Rhine Land. 
By Rev. T. H. White, A.M.—A volume 
that has highly pleased us, not for the 
information it conveys, not for the cor- 
rectness of its criticisms or the vastness of 
its researches, not for its classical or anti- 
quarian lore, nor yet for its scientific dis- 
coveries; but for the enthusiasm and 
feeling and poetic taste through the me- 
dium of which every object is surveyed 
and estimated. The author appears 
strongest in architecture, but it is not 
even in this that we are to look for much 
information; but rather to take up the 
volume as the joyous outpouring of a 
youthful and animated mind, when it first 
found itself g those s , long as- 
sociated with all that is venerated in an- 
tiquity and all that is beautiful in Nature ; 
and when it recorded, with a quick and 
transitory touch, the rapid impressions 
which crossed it. That he does not fol- 
low in the common track of opinion is 
evident on several occasions. P. 15. He 
sees nothing in Vesuvius or its prospect. 
P. 161. He does not like Raphael! he 
never did nor shall like Raphael! Mu- 
rillo beats him hollow. Guercino is the 
great favourite. P. 275. He hates the old 
winged lion in St. Mark’s Place. Monks 
wicked. He stays at Naples a few days, 
and wishes to remain a month at Ghent. 
He sees nothing at Mentz, but compen- 
sates by his intimate affection for Venice. 
In short, Mr. White is a very amusing, 
clever, enthusiastic, paradoxical, Will-of- 
the- Wisp kind of traveller; but while we 
have grumbled at Forsyth and fallen 
asleep over Eustace, we have accompanied 
him always in a spirit something like hi: 
own, 
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ROYAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 

In order to encourage artists to make 
preparatory essays for Fresco Painting, 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners have given 
notice, that three premiums of 300/. each, 
three premiums of 200/. each, and five 
premiums of 100/. each, will be given to 
the artists who shall furnish cartoons, 
which shall respectively be deemed worthy 
of one or other of the said premiums, by 
judges to be appointed to decide on the 
relative merit of the works. 

The drawings are to be executed in chalk 
or in charcoal, or in some similar material, 
but without colours. Their size is to be 
not less than ten, nor more than fifteen 
feet in their longest dimension; the 
figures are to be not less than the size of 
life. Each artist is at liberty to select his 
subject from British history, or from the 
works of Spenser, Shakspeare, or Milton. 
The finished drawings are to be sent in 
the course of the first week in May 1843 
for exhibition, to a place hereafter to be 
appointed. 

The competition will be confined to 
British artists ; and the judges, hereafter 
to be appointed to decide on the relative 


merit of the works, will consist partly of 


artists. It is further intimated that the 
judges will, it is presumed, be disposed to 
mark their approbation of works which, 
with a just conception of the subject, 
exhibit an attention to those qualities 
which are more especially the objects of 
study in a cartoon, namely, precision of 
drawing, founded on a knowledge of the 
structure of the human figure; a treat- 
ment of drapery, uniting the imitation of 
nature, with a reference to form, action, 
and composition; and a style of com- 
position less dependent on chiaro scuro 
than on effective arrangement. 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 

Female classes have been added to the 
School of Design, of which Mrs. M‘Ian 
has been appointed superintendant. 

The corporation of Norwich has voted 
the sum of 75/. towards the establish- 
ment of a School of Design, in con- 
nexion with the London school. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITURE ON 
PAPER. 

Through the calotype process likenesses 
are now produced by the camera obscura, 
upon paper prepared with chemical com- 
binations of silver. The lightest part of 
the object is thus represented by black on 

‘ the paper in the camera, whilst the dark- 
est part makes no impression on the pa- 
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per. This reversed picture (for such it is) 
is laid on another prepared paper, and is 
submitted to the influence of light, which 
passing through the first, blackens the pa- 
per underneath in those parts which had 
not been affected in the camera operation, 
and the result obtained is an exact re- 
verse of effect. These likenesses, which 
are produced by Mr. Collen, of Somerset- 
street, may be multiplied to any extent. 

John Broughton, the Prize Fighter.— 
This lithograph is after the original paint- 
ing by Hogarth, lately in the posses- 
sion of the Marquess Camden, and now of 
Henry Ralph Willett, esq., to whom the 
public are obliged for this faithful copy, 
the same size as the original painting, 
163 in. high by 114 wide. Broughton 
was originally a waterman, was patronized 
by the Duke of Cumberland, had an 
academy in the Haymarket, and was for 
many years the champion of England; 
till his glory was eclipsed in a fight with 
Slack, (see Nichols’s Hogarth, 4to. III. 
161—163,) after which he did not appear 
in the ring. His patron the Duke of 
Cumberland got him appointed a yeoman 
of the guard, which place he held till his 
death at Walcot place, Lambeth, Jan. 8, 
1788, in his 85th year. He was buriedin 
Lambeth Church on the 21st; and his 
funeral procession was attended by all the 
capital boxers of that day. He was said 
to have accumulated 7,000/. Broughton 
is represented in this print baldheaded, 
and has a smiling confident countenance. 
In his right hand he holds a quarter staff, 
and in his left a round hat. 


MONUMENT AT WARSAW. 

On the 29th of November last was con- 
secrated a monument of cast iron, erected 
by command of the emperor of Russia to 
the memory of seven Poles who fell in de- 
fence of the Russian power, at Warsaw, on 
the 29th Nov. 1830. The plan is that of 
the architect Corazzi, chosen from among 
ten competitors. The octagonal base is 
of native marble ; eight bronze lions sup- 
port an iron pedestal, above which are 
four eagles of gilt bronze, their wings out- 
spread ; a shield is on the breast of each, 
on which is inscribed a map of Poland; 
from the pedestal springs an obelisk of 
cast iron. The proportions given in Ger- 
man ells seem immense indeed: the octa- 
gonal marble base is 30 ells in diameter ; 
the pedestal 8} ells in height by ten in 
diameter; the obelisk 25 ells in height, 6 
in diameter at the base, and 4 at the top. 
The iron and bronze were both cast in 
Warsaw. It is placed on the Saxon Plaz. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 


A History of the Orders of Knighthood 
of the British Empire, and of the Medals, 
Crosses, and Clasps, for Naval and Mili- 
tary Services. To which is added, a His- 
tory of the Royal Order of the Guelphs 
of Hanover. By Sir Harris Nicovas, 
G.C.M.G., &c. 4 vols. 4to. 77. 17s. 6d. 
Heightened in gold 107. 10s. 

Biographia Britannica Literaria, ar- 
ranged in Chronological Order, and com- 
mencing with the Anglo-Saxon Period. 
By Tuomas Wricat, MA. F.S.A. 
(Under the Superintendance of the Royal 
Society of Literature.) Vol. I. 8vo. 128. 

Reminiscences of his Own Time. By 
Col. TRUMBULL. 8vo. 18s. 

The Annual Register; or, a View of 
the History and Politics of the year 1840. 
8vo. 16s. 

Lives of the Queens of England, com- 
prising the Queens of Henry VIII. By 
Aenes STRICKLAND. Vol. IV. 10s. 6d. 

Chronicles of England—a new Metrical 
History. By G. Raymonp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The History of Holland and Belgium. 
By Miss Jutta Corner. (Being the 
llth volume of the Historical Library, 
and the completion of that work, as 
respects the History of Europe.) 2s. 6d. 


Politics, &c. 


War and Peace: the Evils of the first, 
and a Plan for preserving the last. By 
Witu1aM Jay, late a Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of New York. 12mo. 4s. 

Clerical Economics; or, Hints, Rural 
and Household, to Ministers and others 
of Limited Income. By a CLERGYMAN 
of the Old School. 8vo. 4s. 

‘ Our Home Population, an Essay. 18mo. 
8. 6d. 


Travels and Topography. 


Sightsand Thoughtsin Foreign Churches 
and among Foreign People. By the Rev. 
F. W. Faper, M.A. 8vo. 16s. 

Scort’s Visit to Waterloo in 1815. 
Bvo. 9s. 

Creoleana ; or, Scenes and Incidents in 
Barbadoes. By J. W.OrpERSON. 8vo. 


Travels in Europe and in the East. 
By VaLentinE Mort,M.D. 8vo. 15s. 

The Hand-Book to Westminster Ab- 
bey. By Ferix SumMERLy, esq. (With 
Engravings on Wood.) 12mo. 6s. 


The History and Antiquities of Ciren- 
cester. 12mo. 5s. 

History of Manchester. 
WHEELER. 12mo. 4s. 


Poetry. 


The Messiad, a Poem; or, the Life, 
Death, Resurrection, and Exaltation of 
Messiah, the Prophet of the Nations. By 
Simon Gray, esq. Vol. I. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Poems from Eastern Scenes. By R. 
C. Trench. 12mo. 6s. 

Poems. By Davtp VEDDER. 6s. 

Leisure Hours : Original Poems, Songs, 
and Miscellaneous Pieces. By CHarLes 
B. GreaTrRex, Jun. 3s. Gd. 

The Tomb of Buonaparte at the Inva- 
lids, a Poem. By C. J. Crurrwe.t. 
8vo. 38. 

Poems. 


By James 


By the Rev. T. WayTEHEAD. 


8. 
The Hebrew Boy, a Dramatic Poem. 
By Mrs. Leckie. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Novels and Tales. 


Lady Ann Granard; or, Keeping up 
Appearances: a Novel. By L. E. L. (the 
late Mrs. MACLEAN.) 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Herberts. 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Captain’s Wife. By the Author 
of ‘‘ Cavendish,” &c. 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d 

Trevor Hastings. 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Foundling of Cordova. By Col. J. 
Henry. 3 vols. 12mo. 31s. 6d. 

The Traduced. By the Author of ‘‘ The 
Fatalist,’? &c. 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Expectant. By Miss E, Picxer- 
ING. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Ward of Thorpe Combe. By Mrs. 
Trotiore. 3 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Many-coloured Life, or Tales of Woe 
and Touches of Mirth. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Village Voluntary, a Tale. 4s. 

Abdiel, a Tale of Ammon. 18mo. 2s.6d. 

Divinity. 

A Comment on the Epistles and Gos- 
pels for the Sundays of the Year, and the 
Holydays immediately relating to our 
Blessed Saviour. By A. H. Kenney, 
D.D., Rector of St. Olave’s, Southwark. 
2 vols. 12mo. 16s. 

History of the French Revolution, with 
special reference to the Fulfilment of Pro- 
phecy. By the Rev. F. Fysu, M.A.: 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Patmer’s Letters on the Errors of 
Romanism. 8vo. 12s. 

_ Brap.ey’s Sacramental Sermons. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 
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The Apostles’ Creed considered in rela- 
tion to the wants of the religious sense, 
and certain errors of the present day. By 
the Rev. Toomas GrirFitH, A.M. 
12mo. 10s. 

Notes on the Gospels. 
2 vols. 12mo. 9s. 

Christian Missions to Heathen Nations. 
By Barrist W. Nort, M.A. 8vo. 8s. 

Bennett's Guide to the Eucharist. 2 
vols. 18mo. 4s. 

Sermons in Rome during Lent, 1838. 
By the Rev. J. H.Gray. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Jubilee of the World: an Essay 
on Christian Missions to the Heathen. 
By the Rev. J. MacrarLane. 12mo. 6s. 

The Primitive Hebrew Christian Church 
at Jerusalem : its History, Character, and 
Constitution. By the Rev. J. B. Carr- 
wricut, A.M. 12mo. 6s. 

Christ our Law. By the Author of 
‘¢ Christ our Example.”’ 8vo. 6s. 

The Antiquities of the Christian Church. 
Translated and compiled from the Works 
of Augusti; with numerous Additions 
from Rheinwald, Siegel, and others. By 
the Rev. Lyman CoLtemMan. (Ward’s 
Library, No. 37.) 5s. 6d. 

The English Reformation. By the Rev. 
F. C. Massineserp, M.A. 5s. 

The Churchman’s Manual for Family 
Worship. 4to. 4s. 6d. 

The Hope of Israel: in a Course of 
Advent Sermons, of Four Prophecies. By 
the Rev. H. Girpiestone, Rector of 
Landford, Wilts. 12mo. 4s. 

Wreath forthe Tomb. By the Rev. W. 
Hircucock. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Alpha and Omega, or Lectures on the 
Titles, &c. of Christ. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 

Five Lectures on Protestantism. By 
J.Gorpon. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Twofold Ministry. By a Physician 
and Member of the Established Church. 
8vo. ls. Gd. 


By A. BARNEs. 


Law. 
Equity Pleadings. 
FORD. 8vo. 18s. 
First Book for a Conveyancer’s Student. 
By Jacos Puituirs. 8vo. 4s. 
Judgments as affecting Real Property. 
By F. Pripgaux. 3s. 


By R. G. We1L- 


Antiquities. 


Linpsay’s Coinage of the Anglo-Saxon 
Heptarchy. 4to. 15s. 

’- A Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities. Edited by Wit1i1Am Smita, 
Ph. D. 8vo. 36s. 

American Antiquities and Researches ; 
with the Origin and History of the Red 
Man. By A. W. Bradrorp. 8vo. 12s. 
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Language, &c. 

The Anglo-Saxon Vession of the Holy 
Gospels. Edited by B. THorPe. 8vo. 12s. 

The Turkish Interpreter, a new Gram- 
mar of the Turkish Language. By Major 
C. Boyp. 8vo. 12s. 

Royal Dictionary, English and French, 
and French and English. By Professors 
FLemine and Tissins. Vol, I. Part 1, 
4to. 10s. 

A Dictionary of Latin Synonymes, for 
the use of Schools and private Students ; 
with a copious Index. By Dr. Lewis 
RamsHorN. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Francis Licuer, Columbia. 
12mo. 7s. 

Sacred Lyrics; or, Extracts from the 
Prophetical and other Scriptures of the 
Old Testament, adapted to Latin Versifi- 
cation in the principal Metres of Horace. 
By the Rev. F. Hopeson, B.D., Provost 
of Eton. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

- Formative Greek Grammar. By G. K, 
GILLEsPIE, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Medicine. 


ANpREws’ Cyclopedia of Domestic 
Medicine, &c. 18:8. 

Treatise on Strictures, Piles, &c. 
F. Satmon. 8vo. 12s. 

Elements of General Pathology. By the 
late Joun FietcHer, M.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Mutual Relation of Anatomy, Physiolo- 
gy, Pathology, &c. By M. Haut, M.D. 

vo. 58. 


By 


Natural History. 


LandscapeGardening. By A. J. Down- 
ing. 8vo. 21s. 

Icones Plantarum; or, Figures, with 
brief descriptive Characters and Remarks, 
of new or rare Plants selected from the 
Author’s Herbarium. By Sir W. J. 
Hooker, K.H., LL.D., F.R,A., and L.S. 
Vol. I. Part 1, New Series, or Part 9 of 
the entire work. 8vo. containing 50 en- 
graved Plates, 14s. 

Durr’s Sketch of the Geology of Mo- 
ray. 8vo. 88. 6d. 

Grammar and Synopsis of Natural His- 
tory. By James WapE. Fol. 7s. 

The Quarterly Journal of Meteorology 
and Physical Science. Published under 
the sanction of the Meteorological Society. 
8vo. Parts 1 and 2, 3s. each. 

Observations on the Growth of Plants 
in closely-glazed Cases. 8vo. 5s. 


Science. 


A Treatise on the Application of Ma- 
rine Surveying and Hydrometry to the 
Practice of Civil Engineering. By Davip 
STEVENSON, 8vo. 15s. 
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A Treatise on Land Surveying and Le- 
velling, illustrated by copious Field Notes, 
&e. By H. J. Castie, D.P.S. &e. 
8vo. 4s. 

Report of the Meeting of the British 
Association, 1841. 13s. 6d. 


Commerce. 


A comprehensive History of the Wool- 
len and Worsted Manufactures, and the 
Natural and Commercial History of Sheep. 
By James Bischoff, esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. 

The Hand-book of Needlework. By 
Miss LAMBERT. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Declaration on Bills of Exchange. By 
E. Lawr. 12mo. 4s. 

Banksand Bankers. By Danier Harp- 
CASTLE, Jun. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Fine Arts. 


Electrotint; or, the Art of making 
Paintings or Drawings in such a manner 
that, by the Electrotype process, copper 
plates or blocks can be obtained from them 
capable, when printed from after the man- 
ner of engraved plates or wood blocks, of 
yielding fac-simile impressions of the 
original Paintings or Drawings. By T. 
Sampson. ls. 6d. 

The Complete Guide to the Fine Arts, 
&c. With Engravings, complete in 6 


monthly parts, or 7s. bound. 


Preparing for publication. 


A Glossary of Provincial Words and 
Phrases in use in Wiltshire, shewing their 
Derivation, in numerous instances, from 
the Language of the Anglo-Saxons. By 
Joun Yonge AKERMAN, F.S.A. &c. 
Price 5s. (The profits of this work will be 
added to a fund now collecting for build- 
ing a school-house for the children of 
labouring persons in the parish of Broad 
Blunsdon, in Wiltshire.) 

THE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY. 

April 26. The first Anniversary Meet- 
ing of this Society was held at the rooms 
of the Royal Society of Literature, J. 
Payne Collier, esq. F.S.A., Director, in 
the chair. 

The present number of members of the 
Society was mentioned to be 660. The 
Earl of Powis and Earl Howe were added 
to the Vice-Presidents of the Society, and 
the following gentlemen to the Council, in 
the place of its retiring members :—Bar- 
ron Field, esq., Henry Hallam, esq. F.R.S. 
V.P.S.A., J. Oxenford, esq., T. J. Petti- 
grew, esq. F.R.S. F.S.A., and J. R. 
Planché, esq. F.S.A. 

The volumes already issued by the So- 
ciety are seven in number, making in the 
whole more than 1300 octavo pages. The 
following are their titles :— 

Gent. Mag. Vor. XVII. 
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1. Memoirs of Edward Alleyn, the Ac- 
tor, Founder of Dulwich College. By 
J. Payne Collier, esq. F.S.A.. (Reviewed 
in our Magazine for July. 

2. The SchoolofAbuse: By Stephe 
Gosson. First printed in 1579. 

3. An Apology for Actors, &c. By 
Thomas Heywood, 1612. 

4. Ludus Coventrie: a Collection of 
Mysteries, formerly represented at Co- 
ventry on the Feast of Corpus Christi. 
From a MS. in the British Museum of 
the reign of Edward IV. Edited by Jas. 
O. Halliwell, esq., F.R.S., F.S.A., &c. 

5. The Debate between Pride and Low- 
liness, pleaded in an Issue of Assize, &c. 
By Francis Thynn. Black letter, before 
1592. 

6. The pleasant Comedy of Patient 
Grissell. By Thomas Dekker, Henry 
Chettle, and William Haughton. 1603. 

7. Extracts from the Accounts of the 
Revels at Court in the Reigns of Queen 
Elizabeth and King James I., from the 
original Office Books of the Masters and 
Yeomen. With an Introduction and 
Notes, by Peter Cunningham, esq. 

And the following are now ordered for 
press, without more delay than is con- 
sistent with the convenience of the re- 
spective Editors. 

1. The old Play of Timon of Athens, 
which preceded that of Shakespeare, and 
from which he adopted the banquet scenc, 
and other circumstances in his drama. 
Edited by the Rev. Alex. Dyce, from the 
original manuscript in his possession. 

2. A Collection of all the Documents 
which have reference to the Events of 
Shakespeare’s Life. The Will edited by 
Sir Frederick Madden, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
with Fac-similes of the Signatures; the 
Marriage Licence, transcripts from the 
Registers at Stratford-upon-Avon, and all 
the other Documents, by John Bruce, 
esq. F.S.A. 

3. The Conversations between Ben 
Jonson and Drummond of Hawthornden, 
in the year 1619. Edited by David Laing, 
esq. F.S.A. 

4. The first sketch of Shakespeare’s 
Merry Wives of Windsor, printed in 1602, 
4to. With a collection of early tales, 
upon which the play is supposed to have 
been founded. By J. O. Halliwell, esq. 
F.R.S., F.S.A., &c. 

5. The Diary and Account Book of 
Philip Henslowe, between 1590 and 1610, 
By J. Payne Collier, esq., F.S.A. 

6. Die Schéne Sidea. An early Ger- 
man Drama, thought to be a translation 
of an English Drama from which Shake- 
speare derived the plot of ‘‘The Tem- 
pest.’? With an English translation, by 
William J. Thoms, esq. —* To be 

3 
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followed by translations of three other 
German Plays, supposed to contain similar 
versions of Dramas on which Shake- 
speare founded ‘‘Much ado about No- 
thing,’’ ‘‘ The Two Gentlemen of Verona,”’ 
and ‘‘ Titus Andronicus.’’ 

Several other works were mentioned as 
having received the approbation of the 
Council, and intended to succeed as 
quickly as circumstances will permit. 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY. . 

The rapid improvement and expansion 
of chemical science, with the extension of 
its useful application to agriculture, to 
physiology, and in so many other direc- 
tions, originated this Society, which com- 
menced on the 30th of March, 1841, (see 
our Vol. XV. p. 526,) with seventy-seven 
members; since that time fifty members 
have been elected, making in all 127, a 
body sufficiently numerous to insure its 
stability, including nearly all the distin- 
guished chemists of the country. — 

The Society held its first anniversary 
on the 30th March, when it was reported 
that they had published two parts of its 
Memoirs and Proceedings, the first in 
June last, and the second lately, in Fe- 
bruary, containing fourteen entire papers, 
and full abstracts of thirteen more. It 
was also stated that the Society had re- 
ceived several presents of books and inte- 
resting chemical and mineralogical speci- 
mens, and that the state of its funds was 
satisfactory. A body of laws and regula- 
tions, drawn up by the Council, was 
adopted, and the following gentlemen were 
then appointed Officers and Council for 
the ensuing year :— 

President, Thomas Graham, esq. — Vice- 
Presidents, Wm. Thomas Brande, esq., John 
Thomas Cooper, esq., Michael Faraday, esq., 
Richard Phillips, esq.—Treasurer, Arthur Ai- 
kin, esy.— Secretaries, Robert Warington, esq., 
George Fownes, Ph.D.—Foreign Secretary, E. 
F. Teschemacher, esq.—Council, Dr. Thomas 
Clark, Prof. J. ¥. Daniell, Dr. C. Daubeny, 
Thos. Everitt, — W. R. Grove, esq., P. N. 
Johnson, esq., of. Jas. F. W. Johnston, 
George Lowe, esq., Prof. W. H. Miller, Ro- 


bert Porrett, esq., Dr. G. O. Rees, Lieut.-Col. 
P. Yorke. 


THE COPYRIGHT BILL. 

Since the publication, in our last num- 
ber, p. 417, of the principal provisions of 
Lord Mahon's Copyright Bill, the subject 
has been fully discussed in the House of 
Commons, on the 6th April; anda ma- 
terial alteration of the scheme has taken 
place. The Bill brought in by Lord Ma- 
hon proposed that copyright should here- 
after continue for the author’s life, and 
twenty-five yearslonger. Mr. Macaulay, 
strange to say, after his last year’s speech, 
concurred in the objects of the proposed 
measure, but thought they would be bet- 
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ter accomplished by granting protection 
for the author’s life, or for forty-two years, 
whichever should be the longerterm. Sir 
Robert Peel declared in favour of Mr. 
Macaulay’s amendment, but proposed to 
add an additional seven years, in case the 
author should survive the forty-two years ; 
and Mr. Macaulay’s proposition, with Sir 
Robert Peel’s amendment, was carried. 

The author has now, therefore, a fair 
prospect of being placed in a decidedly 
improved position. For their further pro- 
tection, and that of all the various mer- 
cantile interests connected with literature, 
it is still requisite until a comprehensive 
plan of International Copyright shall be 
matured, to place some effective check 
on the importation of foreign editions. 

The following paper in connexion with 
this desideratum, coming as it does from 
very competent authorities, claims to be 
placed upon record. 


Reasons why even single copies of Foreign 
Editions of Modern English Books 
should not be permitted to be imported. 


1. Copyright is professedly protected 
by the law of England, and of all civi- 
lised countries ; but it is obvious that this 
protection is wholly illusory, if English 
works printed abroad may be imported 
into the United Kingdom ; as the foreign 
publishers, having nothing to pay to the 
authors, can afford to sell the works at 
the mere cost of paper and print: paper 
and print also being one-third less costly 
in France and Belgium than in England. 
2. To whatever extent the importation of 
such foreign editions is permitted, it must 
in so far tend to make English books 
dearer, by curtailing the demand for our 
own editions, both in England and the 
colonies; and thus compelling the pub- 
lishers to print smaller numbers, which, 
of course, are produced at a higher rate 
per copy. 3. But the most mischievous 
effect of the legalised importation consists 
in its serving as a ¢loak effectually to 
screen the smuggler: dealers, and other 
individuals having smuggled works in 
their possession, may always allege that 
they are copies got from private parties, 
who brought them from the Continent, 
or from America, for their own use; 
and how false soever, it is plainly, in most 
cases, impossible to disprove such allega- 
tions. 4. Thelegalisedimportation ofsingle 
copies, evenifit did not occasion smuggling, 
is merely a boon conferred at the expense 
of authors on the wealthier class of indivi- 
duals ; for few or none of the labouring 
classes, who form the bulk of the popula- 
tion, travel abroad, or can avail them- 
selves of the privilege. 5. In consequence, 
however, of the covering afforded by the 
legalised importation, the clandestine im- 
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portation is quite enormons; foreign edi- 
tions are printed, in fact, avowedly to 
supply the market of England; the fo- 
reign demand alone being far too limited 
to repay their cost. 6, English pub- 
lishers, finding a greatly decreased de- 
mand for their own genuine editions, are 
obliged to make proportional deductions 
from the sums paid to authors. 7. The 
means of employing labour are also nar- 
rowed by this clandestine importation, in- 
asmuch as foreign paper-makers, printers, 
and publishers are employed in the publi- 
cation of works that would otherwise be 
printed in England. There cannot, in 
truth, be a doubt that the great number of 
printers at present without employment, 
and the depressed condition of the paper 
trade, are mainly ascribable to this impor- 
tation, 8. But without taking the smug- 
gling, which it covers and encourages, into 
account, the permission to import ‘‘ single’’ 
copies, entails a grievous injury on Eng- 
lish authors. Nothing, in fact, can be 
more erroneous than to suppose that this 
isa ‘‘trifling’’ matter. Itis to be remem- 
bered that hundreds, and even thousands, 
of passengers sometimes come over in a 
single week from the Continent; and it 
makes no difference to the English pub- 
lisher, whether500 copies come over singly, 
orin onebale. 9. Aneminent author has 
ascertained that 1200 sets of various of his 
works were brought into one port (not 
London) by passengers from the Conti- 
nent within a few recent months. 10. It 
is further to be observed, that the more 
a publisher spends in advertising, the 
more he promotes the sale of the foreign 
edition; and the better and more elabo- 
rate and valuable the book, the greater is 
the temptation to import the foreign 
edition. 11. Good works of all descrip- 
tions, whether of research or fancy, are 
reprinted abroad: among others may be 
specified those of Alison, Lord Mahon, 
Hallam, M’Culloch, Rogers, Moore, 
Byron, Scott, Dickens, Bulwer, Words- 
worth, Southey, Milman, Campbell, 
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James, and Lingard. The evil, indeed, 
falls wholly on those authors who have 
done most to extend the literary glory of 
the country, and who deserve best to be 
protected. Works of merit only are re- 
printed. 12, The circumstances under 
which the legalised permission to import 
single copies was granted in 1814, have 
totally changed in the interval, from 
the introduction of steam navigation, and 
the vast and wholly unlooked-for increase 
of communication with the Continent, 
America, &c. 13. The legalised impor- 
tation of modern English works, printed 
abroad, is contrary to the principle ac- 
knowledged and assented to by the legis- 
lature in agreeing to a general interna- 
tional copyright treaty ; and is indeed, in 
so far, a legalised invasion and total sub- 
version of the author’s right of property. 
14. The law of France does that justice to 
authors and literature denied by the law of 
England; for it prohibits the introduc- 
tion, even of a single copy, of any foreign 
edition of a French work. 15. Three 
thousand guineas were paid for the copy- 
right of Mr. Moore’s ‘‘ Lalla Rookh.” 
Is it surprising that the French who pay 
nothing for copyright, should reprint and 
sell this work for afew francs? But the 
existing law, and the abuses which it ne- 
cessarily occasions, have made it impossi- 
ble for any publisher to pay, at present, 
such a sum for any work of moderate com- 
pass, how excellent soever. 

Loneman & Co, 
London, April, 1842. Joun Murray. 


We have been recently informed that 
even single copies of foreign reprints, to 
pass in travellers’ luggage, must now be 
old and used. Cutting of leaves, or writ- 
ing names on the outside, will no longer 
do; and hundreds of copies, so endea- 
voured to be introduced, have already been 
stopped. This is all very well, but we 
think a complete prohibition of the im- 
portation of mere piracies would be per- 
fectly justifiable. 





ARCHITECTURE. 


Catcutta CATHEDRAL. 

The Bishop of Calcutta has forwarded 
to the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge a report, containing many in- 
teresting particulars relative to the Ca- 
thedral in course of erection for that 
diocese. The Bishop says, ‘ It is hoped 
that in little more than two years from 
the present time, perhaps on the feast of 
the Epiphany, 1844, the Cathedral may be 


ready for consecration. The style of 
architecture originally proposed has been 
adhered to, except where the climate and 
soil of Bengal have interfered. It is 
Gothic, or, as Mr. Britton terms it, 
Christian, modified by the circumstances 
just alluded to; that is, Indo-Gothic, or 
Indo-Christian, if such words may be 
allowed. The extreme length of the 
building, including the buttresses, will be 
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247 feet (being 50 feet longer than in the 

of October, 1839), and its width 
81 feet, and at the transepts 114 feet. 
The height of the tower and spire from 
the ground will be 201 feet, and of the 
walls to the top of the battlements 59 
feet. The internal dimensions of the main 
body of the cathedral will be 127 feet in 
length by 61 feet, the height 47 feet. 
The 127 feet will probably be subdivided 
into a choir, a chancel, and a holy table 
precinct. The body of the cathedral, if 
fully pewed, will accommodate about 800 
persons, and if galleries should be added 
hereafter, and chairs occasionally placed 
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in the aisles, as is done in all the Calcutta 
churches on the great festivals, 1,300 or 
1,400. The transepts also, lantern, and 
western verandah, should they ever be 
wanted for congregations of catechumens 
or Sunday schools, would furnish above 
400 additional seats. The capacity of the 
cathedral will not be less, therefore, than 
for 1,700 persons. But the arrangement 
of the sittings will be ruled by circum- 
stances and the convenience of the con- 
gregation, as all the stalls, pulpits, read- 
ing-desks, pews, and benches, are in- 
tended to be movable.’’ 





ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

April 7. Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. 
in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows : Samuel Carter Hall, esq. of Old 
Brompton, barrister-at-law ; William Skey, 
esq. of Dublin, M.A. and M.D.; and 
Walter Hawkins, esq. M.N.S. of Fowkes 
buildings, Tower Street. 

Thomas Charles, esq. of Maidstone, 
communicated an account of various dis- 
coveries of Roman remains in the neigh- 


bourhood of that town, the most import- 
ant of which was made on the apex of the 


hill, above the well-known cromlech 
called Kit’s Coty House, and which seem 
to shew, from the extensive series of coins 
found there, together with urns and other 
relics, that this elevated situation was ap- 
propriated to funereal rites by the Roman 
inhabitants of the district, for a consider- 
able period of time, as the coins range 
from Claudius to Gratian. Many of the 
coins, apart from the consideration of 
their topographical illustration, are highly 
interesting. Among those enumerated 
were several of the Britannia type of Pius 
and Hadrian, a denarius of Diadumeni- 
anus, and some of a Gaulish or British 
type, which seem peculiar to Kent. The 
town of Maidstone, Mr. Charles considers, 
from the almost total absence of Roman 
remains, to have been of much later origin 
than some antiquaries are inclined to 
admit. 

April 14, Mr. Gurney in the chair. 

The Bishop of Worcester exhibited a 
Roman bronze or bell-metal spear-head 
found in a fen near the Car Dyke in Lin- 
colnshire, buried three feet deep in the 
alluvial soil. 

Dr. Bromet, F.S.A. exhibited some 
rubbings from an equestrian figure of the 
thirteenth century, and from other inlaid 
bas-reliefs formerly placed in the pave- 
ment of the church of Notre-Dame, at 
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St. Omer: he also communicated a paper 
descriptive of the costume of the figure, in 
comparison with English works of the 
same date, and added some incidental 
allusions to the early origin and succes- 
sion of armorial bearings. 

J. Gage Rokewode, esq. Director, pre- 
sented casts of some figures in alto relievo 
from one of the doors of Kilpeck Church, 
Herefordshire (recently published in the 
volume by Mr. G. R. Lewis.) Two of 
these are of knights habited in a singular 
costume, the bodies and arms being en- 
veloped in what appears to be a kind of 
chain or ribbed armour, and the legs in 
loose trousers ; over the right shoulders 
they hold a sword or mace. The two 
other figures represent ecclesiastical per- 
sonages, supposed to be apostles. These 
sculptures closely resemble the works of 
the Byzantine artists, and may be con- 
sidered of the eleventh or twelfth century. 

It was announced at this meeting that 
the President had nominated Philip Vis- 
count Mahon to be one of the four Vice- 
Presidents. 

On the 21st of April there was no meet- 
ing, in consequence of St. George’s Day 
falling in the same week: when the fol- 
lowing Council was elected for the en- 
suing year [the names of new Members 
are in italics] : : 

.George Earl of Aberdeen, K.T. F.R.S. Pre- 
sident; Thomas Amyot, esq. F.RS. Treas. ; 
Richard Lord Braybrooke, John Bidwell, esq., 
John Bruce, esq., William Burge, esq., Hugh 
Lord Biskop of Carlisle, Nich. Carlisle, esq. 
K.H. F.R.S. Sec.; C. L. Eastlake, esq. R.A. ; 
Sir Henry Ellis, K.H. F.R.S. Sec.; ‘Hudson 
Gurney, - F.R.S. V.P.; H. Hallam, esq- 
F.R.S., V.P.; J. O. Halliwell, esq. F.R.S.; 
W. R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. ; Philip Hardwick, 
esq. F.R.S.; Henry Gally Knight, esq. ; Philip 
Viscount Mahon, V.P.; John H. Merivale, 
esq.; John Gage Rokewode, esq. F.R.S. Di- 


rector; Albert Way, esq.; and W. A, A. 
White, esq. 


About sixty members dined in the 
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evening at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Hud- 
son Gurney, esq. V.P. in the chair. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 

March 24. J. Y. Akerman, esq. Se- 
cretary, made a communication from M. 
de Longpérier, of Paris, with some ob- 
servations of his own by way of illustra- 
tion, relative to a remarkable gold coin of 
Offa, considered to be the long-sought for 
mancus of the Saxons. The name, as well 
as the coin itself, is derived from the Arabic, 
the word mancush signifying generally a 
coin, whether of gold, silver, or copper. 
Ruding supposes the word mancus to be of 
Italian origin, and speculates on the pro- 
bability of the coin, as well as the name, 
being imported, but without suspecting 
their Arabic origin. The Mancus, ac- 
cording to Archbishop Aelfric, was equal 
in value to thirty pennies, and is thus es- 
timated in the laws of Henry I. Now, 
the weight of the gold penny of Henry 
III. (the first gold coin struck in Eng- 
land), is a little more than forty-five 
grains ; it was current for twenty-pence, 
and subsequently for twenty-four pence. 
The weight of the gold Arabic dinars of 
this period is about sixty-six grains, or 
one-third more than that of the gold penny ; 
a fact which seems to set at rest all doubt 
that an Arabic coin with the name of Offa, 
communicated by M. de Longperier to the 
Numismatic Society, and engraved in the 
Num. Chronicle, is really a specimen of 
the Mancus. 

2. Notes by Mr. Samuel Birch, on two 
coins of Cochin China. One reads, ‘‘ Kea 
lung neeh tsaou. Tsing yin yihleang. 
Chih ts¢en kung kwan pah pith? Chung 
ping ....” One tael of pure silver, 
made in the year of the epoch Gia Long, 
A.D. 1801—19. Worth 800 cash. The 
other, ‘‘ Ming ming neen tsaou.”’ Re- 
verse, ‘* Vy Kwan yin san tseen.’’ “ Made 
during the epoch Mipg ming, three 
mas of government silver.’’? The emperor, 
called by the Cochin Chinese Menh Mehn, 
has reigned from A.D. 1819 to the present 
time. The weight of this is 525.5 grains. 

3. Notes by Mr. C. R. Smith, on five 
Gaulish or British coins, in brass, found, 
together with coins of Claudius, Hadrian, 
and of the Lower Empire, near the re- 
mains of a Roman building, in a valley 
called the Slade, at Boughton Montchelsea, 
in Kent (see our report of the Society of 
Antiquaries, p. 78.) All these coins ap- 
pear to be unpublished. 

1. Olv. — Defaced. 

holding a wreath. 

2. Obv.—Centaur. Rev.—A Victory. 

3. Obv.—Defaced. Rev.—Figure stand- 


ing. 
4. Obv.—A boar standing to the right ; 


Rev. — Victory, 
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below, a label, in which traces of let- 
ters are discernible. Rev.—An eagle. 
The above are concave and convex. 
5. Is quite flat on both sides, which ex- 
hibit rows of festoons, or successions 
of those semicircular objects often 
found as ornaments or secondary 
types on Gaulish coins. 

The boar on No. 4, usually recognised 
as a type peculiar to Gaulish coins, may 
have also been used on the British. In 
coins engraved in Ruding, the hog is as- 
sociated with the word CVNO, and in the 
badly preserved specimen, No. 4, the let- 
lers CV are apparently traceable. With 
the exception of No. 5, they possess points 
of resemblance one to another, and also to 
others foundin Kent. 

4. The concluding portion of the ac- 
count by Edward Hawkins, esq. Vice- 
Pres., of coins found in Cuerdale, on the 
banks of the river Ribble, on the estate 
belonging to W. Assheton, esq. of Down- 
ham hall. The substance of this and 
former readings is as follows :— 

This hoard consisted of about 975 
ounces of silver in ingots, ornaments, &c. 
besides about 7000 coins of various de- 
scriptions, viz. 

ENGLISH. A. D. 
2 Aithelred, East Anglia 860 
23 Ethelstan . . . . 870to0 890 
2 Ciolwlf, Mercia. . . 874 
857 Alfred ... « 872—901 
45 Eadweard ... 901—925 


A. D. 


1770 St. Eadmund . 
1 Archbp. Ceolnoth 
59 ———- Plegmund 
BGs 6 « «8 
FRBNCH. 

34 Louis Te 
727 Carolus .. ° 
7 Carloman .. 
197 Eudes or Odo . 
11 Lambert . . . 

13 Berengarius . 


27 Oriental. 
304 Sigfred 
486 Ebraice or Evreux 
23 Quentovici or Quanage 
1860 Cunnetti 
1 Alvaldus 
315 Various 


The coins of Ethelred resemble one, till 
this time supposed unique, which had been 
attributed to the King of the East Angles, 
who reigned in 750; but the author states 
at some length his reasons for removing 
them from this king to some otber of the 
same name, who held dominion in that 
country during the troublous times of the 
middle and latter end of the ninth cen- 
tury, not many years before these coins 
are supposed to have been interred, 


830—870 
891—923 


A. D. A.D. 
814 to 928 
840—923 
879— 884 
888—898 
894—898 
883—924 
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The coins of Ethelstan are next con- 
sidered, and are assigned to the King 
of the East Angles, rather than to the 
sole monarch of that name, from their 
resemblance in workmanship to some of 
the coins of Alfred, with whom he was 
strictly contemporary, from the names of 
the moneyers, which are the same upon 
the coins of each king, and from a pecu- 
liarity in the phraseology which is- seen 
only upon the coins of these two princes. 

One of the coins of Ciolwlf is of the 
same type as that figured by Ruding, 
pl. vii. 2, and, as these coins were not 
interred until after the death of Alfred, it 
most probably belongs to the second king 
of that name, who was Alfred’s contem- 
porary. The other coin of this short-lived 
king is exceedingly remarkable from its 
type, which is a close imitation of the gold 
coins of the Roman emperor Valentinian 
and his immediate contemporaries, who 
lived about 400 years before the time of 
Ciolwlf. The name upon one coin is 
Ciolwlf, upon the other Ceolwlf; and, as 
there is’ not much doubt of their both 
belonging to one king, it is clear that the 
e and i were used indifferently. 


The coins of Alfred are so numerous. 


that they must have formed the chief cir- 
culation of the country at the time this 
find ‘was deposited. The greater part of 
them (about six hundred and thirty) are 
of what has been considered the least rare 
type of this king’s coins, except his Mer- 
cian coins, of which it is remarkable that 
not a single specimen is found in this 
hoard ; they have his name on one side, 
and on the other his moneyers’, of whom 
a list is given, by which it appears that 
the greater part of them were hitherto un- 
known. Of the Canterbury type, about 
one hundred and ten specimens are men- 
tioned, and of the Oxford fifty-four ; of 
those with the head of the king and the 
London monogram there are twenty-three 
specimens ; of the other known type with 
the king’s head there are only six speci- 
mens; but the author describes several 
others of types perfectly unknown till this 
time, for a particular description of which 
we must refer to the paper itself, and it 
will be perceived that Exeter, Lincoln, 
and Winchester, were mints of Alfred. 

Of the halfpence of Alfred there are 
seven, like the most numerous of the 
pennies, and five much resembling them, 
but very much blundered in the reading. 
Of the Canterbury type three; of the 
Oxford only one, and also one only with 
the head of the king and the London mo- 
nogram. 

The pennies of Eadweard the Elder are 
only forty-five in number, of which six 
only bear his portrait; thirty-six are of 
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his most usual type; and the remaining 
one is of a type entirely new, and remark- 
able as giving him this title of King of the 
Saxons, and having the name of the mint, 
Bath, the first notice of a mint having been 
established in that city. Only one half. 
penny of this king was found in this hoard. 
The most numerous of English coins 
found here are those of St. Eadmund; 
they are of the usual type, but affording a 
very long list of moneyers, whose names 
are given at full length by Mr. Hawkins, 
with every variety of orthography, with 
the view of shewing “ by one such list 
how infinite are the blundered readings 
upon some Saxon coins, and of giving the 
collector a clue to the reducing toa right 
reading the strange inscriptions which he 
will occasionally find upon ancient coins.”’ 
It has been generally supposed that the 
coins of St. Edmund were struck at the 
mint of the abbots of St. Edmundsbury, 
to whom this privilege appears to have 
been granted at the time of the canoniza- 
tion of St, Eadmund. The discovery of 
so many of these coins intermixed with 
those of Alfred would be presumptive 
evideuce that they were contemporary, but 
the fact is proved by four coins found in 
this hoard bearing on one side the name 
of Alfred, and on the other that of Ead- 
mund. The coins of Plegmund present 
some peculiarities. One variety is re- 
markable from the union of the name of 
the contemporary monarch with that of 
the archbishop ; another presents a some- 
what new type, having DORO for Doro- 
bernia in the centre of the obverse, instead 
of the usual type of a cross. Those reading 
SITRIC COMES the writer is disposed 
to attribute to Earl Sitric, who married 
the daughter of Eadweard the Elder. 
The difficulties attending the correct 
appropriation of some coins are surpassed 
in attempting an explanation of many that 
remain, which appear up to the present 
time to elude the sagacity of all numis- 
matists. The coins of Siefred, with the 
reverse of <CRI EN, a cross and cross- 
let with pellets, amount to upwards of two 
thousand specimens. No approximation 
has yet been made to a satisfactory solution 
of the meaning of this reverse. Some 
have read the legend ACRTEN, and in- 
terpreted it A CHRISTO TENEO, but 
it appears on other coins with MI- 
RABILIA FECIT or DNS. DS. REX, 
on the other side, and it is not probable 
that a coin should occur with two reli- 
gious legends without any indication of 
the person by whom, or the place at 
which, it was struck. Various other in- 
terpretations have been given, equally 
unlikely to be correct. The writer is 
disposed to think that the A and T are 











a corrupt representation of the Alpha and 
Omega, so often found on cotemporary 
coins, and that the pieces with this type 
and legend are imitations of coins which 
had been struck by some acknowledged 
power, but research has hitherto failed 
in discovering their prototype. The 
author finishes his examination of the 
Anglo-Saxon coins by stating his opinion 
that this great mass of coins was deposi- 
ted about the year 910, and that the 
above portion, with one or two excep- 
tions, was struck within forty years of 
that date. 

He next proceeds to discuss the French 
division of the treasure, and to point out 
peculiarities which may elucidate the 
obscurity in which the appropriation of 
these coins seems involved, chiefly from 
the circumstance of there being several 
kings who bear the same names, as Louis 
and Charles, and from some of each 
bearing sometimes the title of King, 
sometimes that of Emperor. 

Mr. Hawkins’s observations may serve 
materially to alter the present classifi- 
cation of the coins of these monarchs, 
and to remove many from Charles le 
Chauve to Charles the Simple. 

Among this treasure were some pieces 
of Cufic money of the ninth century. 
The discovery of this Arabic money with 
European coins is not difficult to ac- 
count for. Charlemagne and his suc- 
cessors are known to have entertained 
friendly relations with Haroun Alraschid 
and his successors; commercial inter- 
course also existed between Alexandria 
and France, and between the East and 
Europe through Russia, and Naval war- 
fare was often carried on by the northern 
tribes of Europe against the Moors, so 
that these Cufic pieces may have found 
their way into this collection through 
either of the above circumstances. 

After a minute examination of the nu- 
merous coins containing the names EB- 
RAICE, CVNETTI, QVENTOVICI, 
&c. Mr. Hawkins considers them to be 
of French origin, though some French 
numismatists suppose them Anglo-Saxon. 
The names EBRAICE and QVENTOVI- 
CI are acknowledged names of French 
towns; CVNNETTI (which has been 
supposed to have referred to Cunetio, or 
Marlborough, in Wiltshire: see an ar- 
ticle in our March Magazine, p. 308,) 
may be another French town: it occu- 
pies the exact place of EBRAICE upon 
coins similar in type and workmanship, 
and some specimens of both bearthe mono- 
gram of Charles precisely as it appears 
upon undoubted French coins. Religious 
legends are common to French, unknown 
to Anglo-Saxon coins; moneyers’ names 
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are rarely omitted upon English, seldom, 
if ever, inserted upon French coins. 
Under these and other circumstances it 
may be safely contended that these coins 
owe their origin to France, and were in- 
tended for circulation in that country, 
that they were struck by some of those 
northern warriors who, by force of arms, 
obtained temporary possession of some 
portions of France, and also had suffi- 
cient connexion with England as to em- 
ploy English workmen in the fabrication of 
some of these coins, thereby introducing 
some pcculiarities of the English mint 
and blundered imitations of French 
names, types, and legends. 

In concluding his elaborate examina- 
tion of this extraordinary hoard, Mr. 
Hawkins referred to an impression from 
a rare plate in Harl. MSS., 1437, which 
records the discovery in the year 1611 of 
a small quantity of coins at Little Cros. 
bie, in Lancashire. This find consisted 
of 11 coins of St. Peter, more or less re- 
sembling Ruding, xii. 8—14; 1, Arch- 
bishop Plegmund ; 6, Aelfred; 1, Ael- 
fred of the Oxford type; 8, Eadweard ; 
4, St. Eadmund; 1, Cunetti; 1, Beren- 
garius; 1, Hludovicus; and 1, Carlus 
Rex Fr. Total 35. 

With exception of coins of St. Peter, 
the two hoards of coins closely accord ; 
their interment was probably contempo- 
raneous, and the singular union of French 
and Cunetti coins with those of Aelfred, 
Eadweard, St. Eadmund, and Plegmund, 
may be deemed as almost evidence that the 
owner of the smaller hoard was one of that 
same band of strangers who probably 
brought into Cuerdale the larger mass. It 
is singular that in the small number of 
thirty-five pieces there should be eleven 
of St. Peter, which may be accounted for 
under the supposition that the proprietor 
had been a straggler from the main body 
of adventurers, and had in the course of 
his wanderings added to the little stock 
originally about his person these few 
pieces of the currency of that part of the 
country. The Cuerdale treasure appears 
to have been deposited immediately upon 
the arrival of the party who brought it 
into the country, which the author satis- 
factorily concludes must be referred to a 
period not long posterior to the death of 
Alfred, and probably not later than the 
year 910.—Mr. Hawkins’s memoir has 
been printed in the XVIth Part of the 
Numismatic Chronicle, illustrated with 
engravings of the most remarkable coins. 


ROMAN GRAVESTONES AT HABITANCUM 
IN NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Mr. Ursan,—Mr. Richard Shanks of 

Broadgates, near Risingham, who has for 
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the last three years been employed in in- 
vestigating the extensive ruins of Habi- 
tancum, and in whose garden I made 
drawings and minutes of the altars, coins, 
and curiosities described in your Maga- 
zine in February 1841, has favoured me 
with drawings and observations on four 
Roman grave-stones since discovered by 
him within the great wall that surrounds 
the station, on a level to each other, their 
ends inwards, and the inscriptions on the 
under side. ‘‘ Not a letter is defaced by 
the hand of time.” Number I. was found 
at the north-east corner of the wall; 
numbers IJ. and III. about 20 feet farther 
to the south; and all of them about six 
inches thick, with the back side quite 
rough. 

‘The inscriptions are in the follewing 
letters, all in capitals, and some in words 
much abbreviated, but below translated in 
Latin and English at length. The figures, 
1, 2, &c. shew the beginning and number 
of each line. 


I.—D.M ?SA TRIVS *HONORA- 
TVS ‘VIXIT. AN ‘NIS. V. ME‘SI- 
BVS. VIII. 


Diis manibus. Satrius Honoratus vixit 
annis quinque, mensibus octo.—To the 
Gods of the Shades below. Satrius Ho- 
noratus lived five years, eight months. 
This tombstone is 38 inches by 22, and 
has the six lines of the inscription cut in 
capital letters on a writing tablet. 


Il.—' D.M.S.AAVR. QVARTLA . 
VIX . ANANIS . XIII.M.V. 5D. 
XXII. AVR. *QVARTINVS /POS. 
VIT . FILISAE . SVAE . 


Diis manibus sacrum. Aurelia Qvartila 
vixit annis tredecim, mensibus quinque, 
diebus viginti duo. Aurelius Qvartinus 
posuit filize sue.—Sacred to the Gods of 
the Shades below. Aurelia Qvartila lived 
thirteen years, five months, twenty-two 
days. Aurelius Qvartinus set it to his 
daughter.—The stone is nearly three feet 
high, but its top and bottom are broken 
off. 


lI.—DMS ?AVR . LVPV3LE 
MATRI ‘4PIISSIME *DIONYSIVS 


SFORTVNATVS FILIVS *SrT °TL 


Diis manibus sacrum. Aurelie Lupu- 
le matri piissime Dionysius Fortunatus 
filius. Sit tibi terra levis ——Sacred to the 
Gods of Spirits. To Aurelia Lupula, 
mother the most tender, Dionysius Fortu- 
natis, the son. Light be the ground to 
thee.—Height, 30 inches; breadth, 21. 
Each end broken. 

IvV.—'IVL . VICTOR 
AN 31V. [or LV] 


Julius Victor sicut vixit annos quatuor. 
—Julius Victor lived nearly four (or fifty- 


*SIC VIX 
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five) years. This is ona stone two feet 
high, but broken at both ends. 


Among the Romans, as at present, 
funereal monuments were very commonly 
raised out of the graves of one age, to be 
used as common stones for the walls and 
buildings of others. All the altars and 


coins I described to you in December last, 
as well as these four gravestones, have 
been lately presented to the Museum of 
the Antiquarian Society of Newcastle. 
Yours, &c. 
Hartburn Vicarage. 


Joun Hopeson., 


WOLVESEY PALACE, WINCHESTER. 

A discovery has been made, by the 
falling of a portion of the eastern wall 
which incloses the palace at Wolvesey, 
of a coffin or sepulchre, consisting of 
blocks of stone, varying from six to eight 
or ten inches, as white and fresh as if just 
worked, well squared, and jointed with a 
very thin coat of mortar. It was about 
6 feet 6 in. long, 2 feet 6 in. wide, and 
1 foot 6 in. deep, lying east and west, the 
head or arched part being at the west. 
The top not wholly covered, but arched 
over about half way, somewhat resembling 
achild’s eradle, the stones well jointed, and 
corresponding in every respect with the 
other part. Two teeth, one in a small 
piece of the jaw, and the joint of the 
shoulder, were the only remains found, 
although the contents were strictly ex- 
amined. These remains were found under 
the foundation of the wall, which appears 
to have been constructed similarly to every 
other part of the city wall that has offered 
itself for examination of flints and mortar, 
of a yellowish colour, so firm and solid, 
as almost to resist any effort to separate it. 

Milner says, De Blois on building his 
castle, (1138), extended the walls so much 
as to destroy the rectangular form of the 
city, as fortified by the Romans, so that 
the site on which the present discovery is 
made, was, in all probability, outside of 
the earliest wall. 

It is very evident the principal wall, 
nearly 6 feet thick at the base, has been 
strengthened by another on the outside of 
it, of about 4 feet, with mortar quite dif- 
ferent in colour, and not by any means so 
hard, and the small space between them is 
filled with rubbish. 

The earlier history of Wolvesey is that 
Kinegils, soon after his conversion in 635, 
built a palace there, which Kenewahl, his 
son, gave to Saint Birinus for his residence, 
and that of succeeding bishops. After 
this, nothing seems to be known relating 
to it, except the payment of the tribute of 
the wolves’ heads, until the time of De 
Blois. W. B.B. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Housr. or Commons, April 7. 

Sir R. Peel moved the third reading 
of the Corn Importation Biti. Mr. 
Cobden moved, as an amendment, a reso- 
lution, that, as it has been declared by 
the House impracticable to regulate the 
wages of labour, it is inexpedient and un- 
just to regulate, with a view naturally to 
raise, the prices of food.—Mr. Henley 
moved an adjournment of the debate 
to Monday, which was negatived by 247 to 
68; and Dr. Bowring then moved, ‘‘ That 
the Bill be read a third time that day six 
months.’”’ For the third reading, 229; 
against it, 90 ; majority, 139. 

April 8. On the Order for receiving 
the Report of the Committee of Ways 
and Means on the Income Tax, Lord 
John Russell moved, as an amendment, 
the following Resolutions :—* That it 
has been stated to this House, on official 
authority, that the deficiency of income 
to meet the expenditure of the country, 
may be estimated, for the years ending 
the 5th day of April, 1842, at 2,350,000/. 
and on the Sth day of April, 1843, at 
2,569,000/.:—That this House is fully 
sensible of the evil of a continued inade- 
quacy of the public income to meet the 
public charges, and will take effectual 
measures for averting the same in future 
years :—That by a judicious alteration 
of the duties on corn, by a reduction of 
the prohibitory duty on foreign sugar, 
and an adjustment of the duties on timber 
and coffee, the advantage of a moderate 
price to the community may be combined 
with an increased revenue to the state : 
—That, in addition to those main articles 
of general consumption, the interests of 
trade will be promoted by the repeal or 
reduction of various probibitory and dif- 
ferential duties, and that extended com- 
merce will improve the revenue, while it 
gives employment to industry :—That 
the amount of taxes taken off, or reduced, 
from the termination of the last war to 
the end of the year 1836, exclusive of 
the tax on income, may be stated in round 
numbers at 23,873,0002. :—That the in- 
come tax, having been first imposed in a 
period of extreme emergency, and during 
& most perilous war, was repealed on the 
re-establishment of peace, and, having 
been again imposed on the renewal of 
war, was again repealed in 1816 on the 
termination of hostilities :—-That, con- 
sidering the various means of supplying 
the present deficiency, without enhancing 
the price of the necessaries of life, or 
embarrassing trade, it is the opinion of 
this House that the renewal of a tax, in- 

Gent, Mac, Vou, XVII. 


quisitorial in its character, unequal in its 
pressure, and which has hitherto been 
considered as the financial reserve of the 
nation in time of war, is not called for by 
public necessity, aud is therefore not ad- 
visable.” ‘This occasioned the commence- 
ment of a fresh debate, which lasted to 
the 13th, when, ona division the numbers 
were, in favour of the Report 308, for 
the amendment 202, majority 106.—Mr. 
W. Williams then proposed a graduated 
seale of Income Tax, but withdrew it 
without a division. — The Committee 
then passed Resolutions, approving of the 
proposed duty of sevenpence upon In- 
come, and threepence halfpenny on lease- 
holds, and distinct Bills were ordered to 
be brought in on each resolution. 

April 15. On the third reading of the 
Mutiny Bill, Capt. Bernal moved a 
clause limiting FLocGinc IN THE ARMY, 
during peace, to offences committed on a 
line of march, or theft; which was re- 
jected by 187 to 59. 

Hovss or Lorps, April 18. 

The second reading of the Corn Im- 
PORTATION Bill was discussed.—Lord 
Ripon opened the debate by explaining at 
length the nature of the measure, and the 
probable effect of its operation.—Lord 
Stanhope expressed himself strongly 
against the Bill, on the ground that it 
would cause the ruin of the agricultural 
interest. He moved as an amendment, 
that the bill be read a second time that 
day six months.—The Duke of Buck- 
ingham contented himself with expressing 
generally his disapprobation of the Bill, 
and his intention to vote for the amend- 
ment.—Lord Brougham considered the 
measure an improvement on the existing 
law, and said he should therefore oppose 
Lord Stanhope’s amendment, though, as 
he was in favour of an unrestricted im- 
portation of foreign corn, he should move 
an amendment of his own to that effect. 
—Lord Melbourne also supported the se- 
cond reading, in opposition to the amend- 
ment, but said he should in committee 
move the substitution of a fixed duty for 
a sliding scale. On a division Lord 
Stanhope’s amendment was lost by a ma- 
jority of 119 against 17. Lord Brough- 
am’s amendment was then put, and lost 
by a majority of 109 against 6. 

April 19. Lord Melbourne moved as 
an amendment, that a small fixed duty 
on the importation of corn was preferable 
to a sliding scale. His Lordship’s mo- 
tion was rejected by a majority of 117 to 


49. 
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HovusE or Commons, April 18. 
Another debate took place on the first 
reading of the Income Tax Bill.—Lord 
John Russell moved that the Bill be read 
a first time that day six months. Ona 
division there appeared 285 to 188 against 


1 . e 

april 19. Mr. Ferrand moved for a Com- 
mittee of inquiry into the Fraups 1n Ma- 
NUFACTURES, andinto the payment of wages 
by goods, commonly called the Truck 
System. After along debate an amend- 
ment of Sir James Graham rejecting 
the former part of the proposition, and 
amending the remainder, was carried with- 
out a division, and a Select Committee 


was appointed “ to inquire into the oper- 
ation of the law which probibits the pay- 
ment of wages in goods or otherwise than 
in the current coin of the realm, and 
into the alleged violations and defects of 
the existing Enactments.” 

A Bill to assimilate the law in Ireland 
as to the PunISHMENT oF Deatn, to the 
law in England, was ordered to be 
brought in by the Solicitor General for 
Ireland and Lord Eliot. 

April 21. Mr. Sharman Crawford 
moved for a Committee to consider a 
further REroRM oF PARLIAMENT, On 
a division there appeared, Ayes 67, Noes 
226. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


EAST INDIES. 

The disastrous accounts from Cabool 
have been confirmed, and we have the 
painful task of recording the slaughter 
and dispersion of 6,000 fighting men, 
besides 7,000 camp followers and others ; 
of all which number a Dr. Brydon is the 
only individual who has been able to 
reach Jellalabad. Of the rest, with the 
exception of the ladies and several officers 
who were detained as hostages by Akbar 
Khan, nothing certain is known, but 
they must all have been either massacred 
by the Affghans, or dispersed among the 
mountains of Cabool, to perish of cold 
and want of food. 

Immediately on the abandonment of 
Cabool by the troops, their cantonments 
were entered by the Affghans, and com- 
pletely destroyed, while the rear of the 
force was several times attacked. During 
the retreat, they were accompanied by 
Akbar Khan, who demanded that the 
British should enter into a new treaty 
with him, and ‘ promise not to proceed 
further than Tazeen until the withdrawal 
of the force under Sir R. Sale from Jel- 
labad was known ; and he insisted on six 
hostages,’’ which were immediately given 
him, Major Pottinger being one of them. 
The attacks on the army, however, were 
still continued by the Ghazees, a class of 
fanatics who are sworn enemies to the 
Christians. The demand on General Sale 
to evacuate Jellalabad was indignantly 
refused by that officer, who said he would 
never relinquish his post unless by com- 
mand of the Supreme Government. On 
the receipt of this answer, the army 
again began to move forward, and again 
the insurgents assailed it on all sides. 
The Sepoys, being enervated by the in- 
tensity of the cold, were cut down in 
hundreds; but the Europeans with great 
difficulty fought their = to the pass of 
Jugdulluk, General Elphinstone and 


Brigadier Skelton were here detained as 
hostages, and removed to some distance 
from the army. <A note was, however, 
received from them by Brigadier An- 
quetil, which was to this effect : “* March 
to night, there is treachery.” The army 
was immediately put in motion, but the 
warning came too late; the pass was 
barricaded and swarmed with enemies. 
Jugdulluk was, however, reached by the 
force, and held for some time, till the 
death of Brigadier Anquetil spread dis- 
may among his troops, who were in- 
stantly dispersed and slaughtered. 

An attempt was made to take Ghuz- 
nee, and the insurgents possessed them- 
selves of the town, but the citadel was 
still held hy Colonel Palmer, who had 
six months’ provisions. General Sale 
has done everything to establish himself 
in Jeilalabad, and is described as having 
provisions to last till the beginning of 
March, by which time it was hoped that 
he would be relieved. 

The conduct of Shah Soojah through- 
out the whole proceedings is of a very 
suspicious character; no attempt was 
made to dislodge his Majesty from the 
Balla Hissar, where he was stationed 
with his troops; and by the latest ac- 
counts from Cabool we learn that ‘« Shah 
Soojah has succeeded in securing the 
goodwill of the chiefs.” Certainly this 
looks as if his Majesty, for whom we 
have spent millions, had connived at the 
late insurrection, which has been exclu- 
a directed against the * Feringees,”’ 

The Supreme Government published 
a proclamation on the 31st January, de- 
claring that active measures had been 
adopted to hasten the march of reinforce. 
ments to Affghanistan, to assist such 
operations as might be thought necessary 
‘* for the maintenance of the honour and 
interest of the British Government.” 


et 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAzeETTE PRoMOTIONS. 


March 22. Royal Artillery, Major Gen. Alex. 
Watson to be Colonel Commandant. 

March 31. Col. Sir H. G. Macleod, Knt. now 
Lieut -Governor of Trinidad, to be Governor 
and Commander-in-chief of that island. 

April. 1. Major.-Gen. W. F. P. Napier to be 
Lieut.-Governor of Guernsey, vice Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir James Douglas. 

April 13. The Rt. Hon. John Pirie, of Cam- 
berwell, co. Surrey, Lord Mayor of London, 
created a Baronet.—Knighted, James Camp- 
bell, esq. Lord Provost of Glasgow; Henry 
Thomas de la Beche. esq. F.R.S. Director of 
the Ordnance Geological Survey of Great 
Britain, and of the Museum of Economic Geo- 
logy, Department of Woods, &c.; Wm. s- 
dale, of Pittuchar, co. Fife, esq. ; and Major 
George Gunn Munro, of the Rosshire Militia, 
and of Poyntzfield, co. Cromarty.—George 
Phillip Lee, esq. to be Lieutenant of Her 
Majesty’s Guard of Yeomen of the Guard, vice 
Sir Edwin Pearson. 

April 14. John Ashford, esq. to be one of 
= Majesty’s Hon. corps of Gentlemen-at- 

rms. 

April 15. The Hon. Helena, wife of the 
Rey. F. G. Trench, of Kilmorony, Queen’s 
county, sister to the Earl of Egmont, to have 
the same precedence as if her late father, 
Charles Lord Arden, had succeeded to the 
Earldom.—sth ight Dragoons, Col. H. R. H. 
Prince a of Cambridge, K.G. to be Lieut.- 
Colonel.—6th Foot, Major John Michel to be 
Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. John Crofton to be Ma- 
ec Foot, Major R. P. Douglas to be 

ieut.-Colonel ; Capt. C. E. Eaton to be Major. 
78th Foot, brevet Col. Roderick Macneil to be 
Lieut.-Colonel, vice Lt.-Col. M. G. T. Lindsay, 
who exchanges to the 9lst.—3d West India 
Regt. Major F. Perry to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
brevet Major James Jackson to be Major.— 
Unattached, Capt. John Fane, from 91st Foot, 
to be Major.—Brevet, Major-Gen. George Mar- 
quess of Tweedale, K.T. to have the local rank 
of Lieut.-General in the Presidency of Madras; 
Captains A. B.Stransham R. M. Charles Grant 
47th Foot, John Bonner 71st Foot, Sam. Pol- 
lock, Rifle Brig., and Duncan Macpherson, to 
be Majors in the Army. 

Aprill6. H. R. H. Prince Albert of Saxe 
Coburg and Gotha tobe Lord Warden of the 
Stannaries and Chief Steward of the a 
the counties of Cornwall and Devon.—The 
32d Foot to bear upon its colours and — 
ments, in addition to the distinctions hereto- 
fore granted, the word “ Corunna,” in com- 
memoration of the gallantry displayed by the 
regiment at that place on the 16th Jan. 1809. 

April 20. Royal Artillery, brevet Lieut.- 
Col. Francis Rawdon Chesney to be Lieut.- 
Colonel ; brevet Major William Bell to be 
Lieut.-Colonel; brevet Major G. B. Fraser to 
be Lieut.-Colonel. 

April 22. 9th Light D ms, Lieut.-Col. 
John Scott, from 4th Light Drag., to be Lieut. - 
Colonel ; t. J. Hope Grant to be Major. 
—Unattached, brevet Major Robert Ellis, from 
the 13th Light Dragoons, to be Major by pur- 
chase.—Brevet, Captain Henry Jackson Close, 
< A... 9th Light Dragoons, to be Major in the 

y. 


April 23. The Rev. Charles Atmore Ogilvie, 
M.A. to be Regkes Professor of Pastoral Theo- 
logy, and the Rey. Robert Hussey, B.D. to be 


us Professor in Ecclesiastical History, in 
the University of Oxford. 


April 25. John Marquess of Bute to be 
High Commissioner to the Gen. Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland.—Francis Merewether, 
esq. to be Immigration nt in the territory 
of New South Wales; J. D. Pinnock, " 
be Dep. istrar in the district of Port 
Philip, N. 8. Wales. : 

April 2%. Scots Fusilier Guards, Field Mar- 
shal H. R. H. Prince Albert, K.G. from_ 11th 
Light D ms, to be Colonel.—11th Light 
Dragoons, Lieut.-Gen. Sir A. B. Clifton, K.C.B. 
to be Colonel.—17th Light Dragoons, Col. H. 
R. H. Prince George of Cambridge, K.G. to 
be Colonel.—20th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. S. 
Barns, K.C.B. to be Colonel.—40th Foot, Lt.- 
Gen. Sir A. Woodford, K.C.B. G.C.M.G. to be 
Colonel.—Rifle Brigade, Lt.-Gen. Sir D. L. 
Gilmour, K.C.B. to be Colonel Commandant of 
a Battalion. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 

Cardigan.—Pryse se, esq. declared duly 
elected, vice Fag 

Longford Co.—Anthony Lefroy, esq. duly 
elected, vice White. 

Marlow.—Renn Hampden, esq. duly elected, 
vice Sir W. R. Clayton, Bart 

Montrose, §c. Burg .—Joseph Hume, esq. 

Wakefield-—The Hon. Wm. 8. Lascelles duly 
elected, vice Holdsworth. 

wi ar iting Bernal, esq. and Wm. D. 

ristie, esq. duly elected, vice Visc. Villiers 
and — 

Wigan.—Charles Standish, esq. duly elected, 
vice Crosse. 

[The election of F. Villiers, esq. and D. QO. 
Dyce Sombre, esq. for Sudbury, has been 
declared void, and the borough recommended 
to be disfranchised.] 

[The election of Rigby Wason, esq. and George 
Rennie, esq. for Ipswich, has been declared 
void, and the issue of a new Writ is sus- 
pended on account of the bribery at their 
election.] 


—_———_ 
EccLestaASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. W. F. Raymond, to be Archdeacon of 
Northumberland. . 
a Vs S. Bowstead, to be a Preb. of Lich- 

eld. 
Rev. H. F. Gray, to be a Preb. of Wells. 
Rev. D. Alexander, Bickleigh cum Sheepston 
V. Devon. 
Rev. J. R. Alsop, Westhoughton P. C. Lance. 
Rev. H. Bell, Long Houghton V. Northumb. 
Rev. C. Bullen, St. George’s P. C. Chorley, 
Lancash. 
Rey. J. Byron, Killingholme cum Haburgh V. 


inc. 
Rev. C. Carpenter, Zeal Monachorum P. C. 
von. 

Rev. R. Cousins, Longburton V. Dorset. 

Rev. F. Field, Reepham cum Kerdiston R. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. O. Fox, Stoke Prior V. Worcestersh. 

Rey. P. Gilpin, Elsdon R. Northumb. 

Rev. W. Gray, Upton Lovell R. Wilts. 

Rev. J. S. Green, St. Mary-le-Bow R. Dur- 


ham. 

Hon. and Rey. F. Grey, Morpeth R. North- 
umberland. : 

Rev. R. E. Hall, Congerstone R. Leic. 

Rev. G. Hambledon, Theydon Bois P. C. 


Essex. 
Rev. R. Hildyard, Winestead R. Yorksh. 
Rey. G. T. Hudson, Stiffkey R. Norfolk, 





} 
} 
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Rev. W. Jones, Frisby-on-the-Wreak V. Leic. 

Rev. R. Leeder, West Barsham V. Norfolk. 

Rev. H. Milward, Paulton P. C, Somerset. 

Rev. J. Mules, Bittadon R. Devon. 

Rey. J. P. Munby, Hovingham, P. C. Yorksh. 

Rev. H. Palmer, Crickett Malperby R. Som. 

Rev. R. Robinson, Ravenstonedale P. C, 
Westmoreland. 

Rev. W. M. Rowland, Bishop’s Castle V. Salop. 

Rev. J. Sankey, Stony Stanton R. Leic. 

Rev. R. Serjeant, St. Swithin R. Worcester. 

Rev. ‘I’. R. Shipperdson, Woodhorn V, Nthbid. 

Rev. H. C. Smith, Trinity P.C. Plymouth. 

Rey. G. Stone, Bondleigh R. Devon. 

Rev. W. Bb. Thomas, Aberedwy R. Radnorsh. 

Rey. C. Thompson, Kirk-Ella V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. H. A. Tyndale, Tatsfield R. Surrey. 

Rev. F. Webber, St. Michael’s Penkeville R. 
Cornwall. 

Rey. T. West, Orchard Portman R. Somerset. 

Rev. J. Wharton, Milburn P.C, Westmoreland. 

Rev. J. C. Wodsworth, Talk-o’-th-Hill P.C. 
Staffordshire, 





Cuapwains, &c. 
Rev. A. Grant to be Bampton Lecturer. 
Rev. G. Cottom, to the Duke of Cleveland. 
Rev. H. Grylls, to Lord Vivian. 
Rey. E. May, to the Earl of Radnor. 
= > N. D. Merest, to the Duke of Cleve- 
land. 





Civit PReEFERMENTS. 


Rey. N. Germon to be Head Master of Man- 
chester Free Grammar School. 

Rev. J. Wilson, to be Second Master of the 
Manchester Free Grammar School. 

Rev. J. Woolley to be Head Master of the 
Cathedral School, Hereford. 

Rev. T. Walker, to be Master of Clipstone 
School, Northamp. 


BIRTHS. 


Sept.6. At New South Wales, the wife of 
John Walpole Willis, esq. one of her Majesty’s 
Judges of that colony, a dau. 

At Nice, the wife of Crofton T. Van- 
deleur, esq. late Capt. 34th Regt. of Moy- 
villa, co. Galway, a son and heir.— 28. In 
Park-st. the wife of John Kennedy, esq. Sec. 
of Legation at Naples, a son. 

March 13. At Hill Place, Hants, the wife of 
Chas. Millett, esq. a son.——16. At Formosa 
Cottage, the lady of Capt. Sir G. Young, Bart. 
R.N. a son.——20. York, Lady Harriett 
Duncombe, a dau.——21. In St. James’s-st. 
the wife of Charles Phelips, esq. of Brig- 
= Park, Herts, a son.—22. At Aix-la- 

Shapelle, the wife of H. B. G. Whitgreave, 
esq. a son and heir.—23. At Aqualate, Lady 
Boughey, a son.—24. At Wimpole, the 
Countess of Hardwicke, a son ——28. In Carl- 
ton Gardens, Lady Marian Alford, a son and 
heir.—In Hyde Park Gardens, the wife of 
John Shaw Lefevre, esq. a dau.—29. At 
Rome, the wife of Arthur H. Elton, esq. eldest 
son of Sir Charles Elton, Bart. of twin daus, 
—30. At Alveston, Glouc. the wife of the 
Rev. a W. Noel, a son.——31. At Fernick 
Castle N. B. Lady Macgregor, of Macgregor, 


a son. 

Lately. At the rectory, Mitchelmersh, the 
Hon. Mrs. Maurice, a son.——At Exmouth, 
the Hon. Mrs. Osborne, a dau.——The wife 
of A. C. Fleming, esq. co. Clare, late of King’s 
Dragoon Guards, a son and heir.——At Ard- 
braccan Glebe, Ireland, the lady of Hon. Arche 
deacon Pakenham, a dau.——In Portman sq. 
the Hon. Lady Stirling, a dau.——At Charle- 
ville, the seat of her father the Earl of Rath- 
downe, Lady Georgina Croker, a son, 


April1, At Walford House, near Taunton, 
the wife of R. King Meade King, esq. a son. 
——2. In Charles-st. Berkeley-sq. the Hon. 
Mrs. Baillie, wife of H. J. Baillie, esq. M.P. a 
son.——At Teaninich, Ross-shire, the lady of 
the Hon. George Spencer, a son.——At Champ- 
ton Grove, the wife of Frederick Cousens, esq. 
a dau.——At the Master’s Lodge, St. Peter’s 
Coll. Cambridge, the wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Hodgson, a dau.—+#. At East Sheen, the 
wife of Francis Ommanney, esq. a son.——6. 
At Ogwell House, the lady of Sir Richard 
Plasket, a dau.——In Baker-st. the wife of 
Lieut.-Colonel Griffiths, a son.——At Castle- 
cotle, the Countess of Belmore, a dau.——7. 
In Hyde Park-st. the wife of Major-Gen. 
Caulfield, a son.——8. In St. James’s-sq. Lady 
Georgiana E, C. Grey, a son.——11. In Cur- 
zon-st. Lady Ernest Bruce, a son.——12. In 
Berkeley-sq. the wife of T. Peers Williams, 
esq. M.P. a dau.——At Elm Grove, Southsea, 
the Hon. Mrs. Harris, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Sept. 4. At Sidney, N. S, Wales, James 
Chambre, esq. of 14th Light Dragoons, ne- 
phew of the late Judge, Sir Aian Chambre, 
to Eliza-Catharine-Forrester, only dau. of 
William Foster, esq. Barrister-at-law. 

Jan. 8. At Bombay, Archibald Hugh Hope, 
esq. 3d Madras Cav. only son of the late Hugh 
Hope, esq. Bengal Civil Serv. to Caroline- 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Richard Jones, K.C.B. 

10. At Darjeerling, G. F. Cockburn, esq. 
Bengal Civil Serv. son of the Hon. Lord Cock- 
burn, to Sarah-Charlotte, youngest dau. of 
the late Col. S. P. Bishop, Bengal Army. 

19. At Chittagong, T. S. Kelsall, esq. of 
Calcutta, to Harriette-Elizabeth, dau. of the 
late G. Richardson, esq. Bengal Civil Service. 

Feb. 5. At Calcutta, Alfred Turnbull, esq. 
Civil Service, to Marian-Pamela, eldest dau. of 
James Shaw, esq. Civil Serv. Bengal Estab: 

10. At Agra, Thomas Kirkman Lloyd, esq. 
Bengal Civil Service, to Annie-Hirst, eldest 
dau. of the late Capt. James Haig, of Bedford. 

15. At Belgaum, Capt. Thomas Faunce, 
H. M.’s 4th Regt. second son of Major-Gen. 
Faunce, C. B. to Augusta-Sophia, eldest dau. 
of Major-Gen. Delamotte, C.B. 

March 9. At Parsonstown, Ireland, Capt. 
Sutton, 47th Regt. son of the late Adm. Sut- 
ton, to Mary-Ogden, second dau. of Major- 
Gen. T. Evans, C. B. 

10. At Bath, the Rev. Arthur Whalley, 
second son of Charles Whalley, esq. late of 
Calcutta, to Anne-Georgina, second dau. of 
the late Major Audain, 16th Regt. ’ 

12, At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. John Mil- 
ner, esq. of Melbourne, Port Philip, to Eliza- 
beth, second dau. of Edmund A’Bear, esq. of 
Grays, Henley-on-Thames. 

14. At St. Giles’s, G. W. Dunsford, esq. of 
Mornington-crescent, to Ann-Hale, widow of 
the Rey. R. D. Mackintosh, B. A. of Child- 
wall, Lancash. only dau. of James Monro, 
esy. of Lymington.— At Kellington, Yorksh. 
the Rev. Charles Peers, M.A. of Donhead St. 
Mary’s, Wilts, to Eliza, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. Joshua Mann, of Clapham. 

15. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Henry 
James Story, —_ third son of J. 5S. Story, 
esq. Clerk of the Peace for Hertfsh. to Emma, 
second dau. of John Wright, esq. of Pall Mall. 
——At Charlton, Kent, John Charles, of the 
Inner Temple, esq. to Hannah-Frances, eldest 
dau. of Rear-Adm. Sir James A. Gordon, 
K.C,B.—John Gurney, - of Earlham, near 
Norwich, to Laura-Elizabeth, dau. of the Rev. 
George Pearse, of Norwich.——At Bath, the 
Rev. Thomas Langharne, to Eliza-Catherine, 
third surviving dau. of James Wintle, esq. 
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16. At Paris, Capt. John oy Bengal 
Art. to Maria-Louisa, youngest dau. of the 
late H. G. Alleyne, esq. of Barbadoes.——At 
Stratton St. Michael’s, Norf. Edward Howes, 
esq. of Lincoln’s-inn, Fellow of Trinity Coll. 
Camb. eldest son of the Rev. George Howes, 
of Spixworth, to Agnes-Maria, eldest dau. of 
Richard Gwyn, esq. of Stratton St. Michael. 
——At Oxford, Nowell Stowers, esq. of Al- 
bion-st. Hyde Park, son of Thomas Stowers, 
esq. of Ewell, to Eliza-Speakman, dau. of C. 
Webb, esq of Oxford. 

17. At Bebington, Ches. George Hull, esq. 
M.D. of Peckham, Surrey, to Susanna, dau. 
of thelate Askew Bickmore, esq. of Hadleigh, 
Suffolk. —At Marylebone Church, Thomas 
Ritchie Grassie, esq. of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
to Mary-Jane, second dau. of Frederick de 
Lisle, esq. of York-p!|——At Devonport, James 
Dillon Macnamara, esq. of Ayle, Clare, Ire- 
land, to Jane-Louisa-Mary-Ann, only child of 
Capt. Grant, R. N. of Stoke Damerel.—At 
Paddington, Capt. J. Brownrigg Bellasis, 9th 
Regt. Nat. Inf. Bombay Army, to Louisa, dau. 
of the late William Eames, esq.——At Bath, 
Robert, eldest son of Jeremiah Osborne, esq. 
of Bristol, to Elizabeth-Martha-Jane, youngest 
dau. of F. P. Hutchesson, esq. M.D. Guernsey. 

19. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Henry 
Nash, esq. of Woburn-pl. to Miss Anderson, of 
Russell-sg.—At Paignton, Devon, Arthur 
Bernard Bleazley, esq. to Sarah-Maria, second 
dau. of the late Andrew Seton Karr, esq. of 
Kippellew, Roxburghsh.—At Melcomb Re- 
gis, William Atkins, of Ashcott House, Somer- 
setsh. to Elinor-Catharine, second dau. of the 
Hon. J. P. Ward, and niece of the late’ Vis- 
count Bangor. 

20. At Albemarle-st. Sir Robert Wilmot, of 
Osmaston, Bart. to Margaret, widow of Robert 
Algeo, esq. and youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
Andrews Keasternan, of Brenchley, Kent, and 
Rector of Bermondsey. 

23. At St. George’s, never Henry 
Walmisley, esq. to Ann, relict of C. Wilkinson, 
esq. and only dau. of the late T. W. Hodgson, 
esq.———At St. Andrew’s, Robert Maidstone 
Smith, esq. M. D. Oxon, to Jane-Anne, only 
dau. of Dr. Mudie. 

29. At Southam, the Rev. Thomas Sanders. 
eldest son of Thomas Sanders, esq. of Daverf- 
try, and Vicar of Moulton, near Northampton, 
to Jane, second dau. of Richard Spraggett, 
esq. of the Abbey, Southam.——At Escrick, 
Constantine Yeoman, esq. to Mary, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Dr. Crigan, Rector of that 

lace. —At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Archi- 

ald Robertson, esq. son of the late George 
Robertson Scott, esq, of Benholme Castle, N.B. 
to Mary, dau. of the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Carlisle.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the 
Rey. Edward Moore, son of the Rev. George 
Moore, Preb, of Canterbury, to the Lady Har- 
riet Montagu Scott, youngest sister of the 
Duke of Buccleuch.—At Gloucester, Wil- 
liam, second son of T. Wiggin, esq. of Harley- 
st. to Frances-Emma-Rice, dau. of the Hon. 
and Very Rev. the Dean of Gloucester.——At 
St. Marylebone, Richard Luther Watson, esq. 
of Calgarth Park, Westmoreland, to Louisa- 
Anne, only dau. of the Rev. Francis Hawkins 
Cole, of Peterley House, Bucks.——At Chat- 
teris, William Robert Chapman, esq. youngest 
son of Aaron Chapman, esq. M.P. to Caroline- 
Sarah, eldest dau. of J. Fryer, esq. of the for- 
mer place.——At Munich, the hereditary 
Prince of Modena, to the Princess Aldegonda 
of Bavaria. 

30. At St. Pancras, Henry Johnson, esq. of 
March, Cambridgesh. to Lucy-Carolina, eldest 
dau. of William Henry Pollard, esq. of 
Avranches, Normandy.——At St. George’s 
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Hanover-sq. Joseph Shapland, esq. of the 
Middle Temple, to Susan, youngest dau. of 
the late George Hales, esq. of Cradley, Heref. 
—At Lianrhaidr, the Rev. Edward Evans, 
M.A. to Margaret, dau. of the late David 
Evans, esq. of Glantanet.——At Ashton-upon- 
a Joseph St. Jolin Yates, esq. of the 
Inner Temple, son of the late Joseph Yates, 
esq. of Peel Hail, to Emily-Augusta, fourth 
dau. of David Scott, esq. of Cross-street, Che- 
shire. —-At East Budleigh, the Rev. Henry 
Philipps, M.A. of Queen’s Coll. Oxford, to 
Margaret-Eleanor, eldest dau. of the late Ma- 
jor Vowell, 88th Inf. of Killowan, co. Cork. — 
At Northiam, Sussex, Edw. Younge, esq. Bar- 
rister-at-Law, to Eliza, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. James Collins, LL.D.—At Roches- 
ter, the Rev. Allen Cooper, M.A. Minister of 
St. Mark’s, North Audley-st. to Harriet Grace, 
youngest dau. of the late Sir J. G. Shaw, Bart. 
31. At Great Yarmouth, the Rev. Jacob 
North, M. A. Vicar of Carbrooke, to Henri- 
etta-Maria, eldest dau. of Benj. Dowson, esq. 
of Yarmouth.——At Chelsea, the Rev. ‘T’. Tun- 
stall Smith, M.A. Vicar of Whaplode, Linc. 
to Lucy-Mary, youngest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Le 
Blanc, of the Royal Hospital, Che!sca.— At 
St. George’s Hanover-sq. the Hon. Octavius 
Duncombe, M. P. to Lady Emily-Caroline- 
Campbell, eldest dau. of the Earl of Cawdor. 
——At the same church, William Grant, esq. 
of Berkeley-st. and Litchborough, Nptsh. to 
Fanny-Simpson, second surviving dau. of the 
late R. Pack, esq. of Flore House.——At Sun- 
bury, the Rev. G. Jeans, of Tetney, Linc. to 
Elizabeth-Caroline, third dau. of Charles-Do- 
bree Gilchrist, esq.—aAt St. James’s, Wil- 
braham Taylor, esq. fifth son of Edw. Taylor, 
esq. formerly of Bifrons, Kent, to Janetta- 
Anne, youngest dau. of Sir William Gosset, 
H., &c. &c. &c.—At Hackney, M. Z. 
Just, esq. of Manchester, to Mary-Ann, eldest 
dau. of J. G. Lacy, esq. of Stamford Hill. 
——At Heavitree, the Rev. John Hayes, A.M. 
Incumbent of Harpuckey, Manchester, to 
Emma-James, fourth dau. of the late James 
Potter, esq. At Rennes, the Baron D’Avout, 
Capt. in the Etat Major, to Charlotte-Amelia, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. Barré Phipps. 
Lately. At the Cape of Good Hope, Fitz- 
herbert Coddington, esq. Capt. H. M. 40th 
Regt. third son of the late Nicholas Codding- 
ton, esq. of Meath, to Jane-la-Vallin, youngest 
dau. of the Hon. Col. Trelawny, Governor of 
St. Helena, and niece of Sir William Tre- 
lawny, Bart.——At Paris, Matthew Hughes, 
esq. of Waterford, to Lydia, eldest dau. of 
Thomas Osburne, esq. of Versailles,——At 
Bath, John Alexander, esq. aged 80, to Miss 
Bewley, of Quemerford Common, aged 18. 
grand-niece to the bridegroom.—At Sy- 
mondsbury, Stephen Henry Gummer, esq. of 
| em Fag J of ~ late Col. Stephen Stone 
ummer, to Lucia-Anne, youngest dau. 
Rev. Fras. Oakley. spies stoeiagrs 
April 2. At. Feniscowles, Lanc. Andrew 
Hamilton, esq. of Streatham Common, to 
Frances-Eliza, dau. of William Fielden, esq. of 
Feniscowles, M.P. for Blackburn.—aAt St. 
Marylebone, Capt. T. Sampson, 22d Bengal 
Regt. to Marion, second dau. of the late 
Henry-Huey Tyler, esq. of Newton Limavady 
—s 2 q 
5. 1e Rev. George Weight, M.A. of Magd. 
Hall, Oxf. to Charlotte, eldest dau. of Thee: 
Sheppard, esq. of Wappenham, co. Northamp. 
——At Daventry, the Rev. Daniel Veysie, to 
Anne, dau. of the late Ven. Archdeacon Wat- 
son.—— At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. James 
Park, youngest son of Matthew Sesslaen, 





esq. of Cambridge-terr. to Julia-. 
dau. of Mr, Serjeant Heath, ieee, 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Dvuxe or Norrotk, K.G. 

March 16. In St. James’s-square, 
aged 76, the Most Noble Bernard Ed- 
ward Howard, 12th Duke of Norfolk 
(1483), Earl of Arundel (1139), Earl of 
Surrey (1483), Earl of Norfolk (1644), 
and Baron Fitz- Alan, Clun and Oswald- 
estre, and Maltravers (by writ, 1330, 
inherited from the ancient Earls of 
Arundel), the Premier Duke and Earl 
in the peerage of England next the 
Blood Royal, hereditary Earl Marshal 
of England, K.G., a Privy Councillor, 
F.R.S. and F.S.A. 

His Grace was born at Sheffield, Nov. 
21, 1765, the eldest son of Henry Howard, 
of Sheffield, esq. (who died in — by 
Juliana, second daughter of Sir William 
Molyneux, of Wellow in Nottingham- 
shire, Bart. He succeeded to the Ducal 
honours of bis house and to its ancient 
estates on the 16th Dec. 1815, upon the 
death of Charles, 11th Duke, to whom 
he stood in the relationship of third cou- 
sin, the one being descended from Charles 
the fourth, and the other from Bernard 
the eighth son of their common ancestor, 
Henry- Frederick Earl of Arundel. 

By a special act of the legislature his 
Grace was restored, in 1824, to the ex- 
ercise of his hereditary office of Earl 
Marshal, from which he had been ex- 
cluded by his religion; and, after the 

ing of the Roman Catholic Relief 

ill, he first took his seat in the House 
of Lords, April 28, 1829. Upon the 
accession of William the Fourth, the 
Duke was sworn of the Privy Council ; 
and he was elected a Knight of the Garter, 
on the 13th August, 1834. 

is Grace was educated in and ad- 
hered to the religious creed of his an- 
cestors; and, in consequence of the penal 
laws of that period, the early part of his 
life was passed in comparative privacy, 
securing, however, by the unostentatious 
display of private virtues, the sincere at- 
tachment of a numerous circle of friends. 

The grave never closed on a nobleman 
of more amiable and unaffected character, 
nor on one more attached to his own 
religious principles, while no one con- 
tributed more largely by his munificent 
donations to promote the interests of the 
Established Church. Few were ac. 


quainted with the extent of his private 
charities ; but many will mourn the loss 
of a generous benefactor. 

His zeal for the cause of public freedom 
was nobly evinced by the firm and con- 
stant support he gave to the measures for 


the reform in parliamentary representa- 
tion, although at the sacrifice of much 
political influence; nor was his Grace 
less to be respected for his encourage- 
ment of the arts and sciences, especiall y 
agriculture, by which he gained the affec- 
tions of a numerous tenantry, who uni- 
versally acknowledged the liberality and 
generosity of his character as a landlord, 

The deceased Duke married, April 
23, 1789, Lady Elizabeth Belasyse, third 
daughter and coheiress of Henry Jast Earl 
of Fauconberg. They had issue only one 
child, the present Duke. ‘The marriage 
was annulled by Act of Parliament in 
1794, and Mrs. Howard was remarried to 
Richard Earl of Lucan, by whom she had 
issue a numerous family. She died in 
1819. The Duke did not marry again, 
~ The funeral of this lamented nobleman 
took place in the Fitzalan Collegiate 
Chapel annexed to the church of Arundel, 
on Thursday the 24th of March. The 
body was removed from Norfolk House 
on the morning of the 23rd. Among 
the numerous carriages that closed the 
procession, immediately following those 
of his Grace’s family, were those of the 
Duchess of Kent and the Duke of Sus- 
sex. The procession passed through 
Dorking, where the inhabitants had 
closed their shutters, and a large body of 
them, preceded by the High Constable 
and Headboroughs of the town, met the 
cavalcade and accompanied it some dis- 
tance on the road to Horsham, where it 
rested for the night, and proceeded on 
the following morning to Arundel, reach- 
ing the church at three o'clock in the 
following order; viz. 

Household Officers with staves. 
The State Horse, rode by Mr. Stickland, 
the Duke’s Valet, bearing the 
Coronet and Baton on a cushion. 

The Hearse, drawn by eight horses and 
decorated with escocheons of the armorial 
ensigns of the deceased, followed by six 
Mourning Coaches and six, and many pri- 
vate carriages. 

At the entrance of the church-yard, 
the Mayor, Robert Watkins, esq., and 
the Corporation of Arundel were assem- 
bled, and with the Officers of Arms who 
were in waiting at the gate, fell into the 
procession, which was then formed and 
entered the church in the following 
order ; viz. 

Household Officers with staves. 
Churchwardens of Arundel. 
Mayor and Corporation of Arundel. 
Officers of Arms; viz. 
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Portcullis, Rouge Croix, 
Rouge Dragon, Bluemantle, 
neaster, 


Windsor, Richmond. 


Rev. C. Wagstaff, Rev, J. C. Green, 
Curate. Officiating Minister. 


Chester Herald, carrying the Coronet 
and Baton on a cushion. 
Deputy Garter th Herald). 
The BODY, 

Covered with a black velvet pall, adorned 
by escocheons of arms. 
Supporters of the Pall: 

Henry Howard, esq. Lord Howard, 
Hon. Capt. E. Howard, Hon. C, Howard, 
Hon. Capt. H. Howard, Vise. Andover, 

Cuier Mourner, 
The present Duke, 

Lord Edward Howard, Earl of Arundel. 
Earl of Albemarle, Earl of Suffolk. 
Rev. M. A. Tierney, his Grace’s Chaplain, 
M. Ellison, esq. E. Howard Gibbon, esq. 
Robt. Abraham, esq. Charles Few, esq. 
John Musket, esq. 

On reaching the chancel, the Mayor 
and Corporation were conducted to their 
seats, and the Officers of Arms stood 
right and left of the coffin, upon which 
was placed the coronet and cushion. 

The mourners being conducted to their 
seats, the service was read by the Rev. J. 
C. Green, and that part preceding the 
interment being concluded, the several 
persons before named resumed their 
places, and proceeded with the body to 
the chapel, where the remainder of the 
service was performed as soon as the 
body was deposited in the grave. At 
the conclusion of the service Deputy 
Garter pronounced his Grace’s styles, 
and immediately afterwards the staves 
were broken and delivered to Deputy 
Garter, who then threw them into the 


rave, 

A whole-length seated portrait of the 
late Duke of Norfolk, by Pickersgill, has 
been engraved in a large size by Sanders, 
and is just published. We believe the 
only one previously engraved, is a small 
one in Sir George Nayler’s ‘* Coronation 
of George the Fourth ;” but Mr. Howard, 
in his ‘* Memorials of the Howard Fami- 
ly,’? enumerates three unpublished: 1. by 
Oliver, about 1790, at Arundel; 2. in 
Hamilton’s picture of ‘* The Feast of 
Solomon,” at (ireystoke, copied in a 
painted window at Arundel; and 3. by 
Pickersgill, three-quarters, at Greystoke, 
and another copy, late at Worksop. 

The present Duke was born in 1791; 
he was elected M.P. for Horsham in 
1830, and afterwards for West Sussex; 
but in 1841 was called up to the House 
of Lords in his father’s barony of Mal. 
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travers. Under the late administration 
he was Treasurer of the Household, and 
afterwards Captain of the Yeomen of the 
Guard. He married in 1814 Lady Char- 
lotte Leveson Gower, daughter of George- 
Granville first Duke of Sutherland, and 
has issue Henry-Granville now Earl of 
Arundel and Surrey (late Viscount Fitz- 
alan), and M.P. for Arundel, two other 
sons, and two daughters. The Earl of 
Arundel and Surrey married in 1839 
Augusta Mary Minna Catharine, daughter 
of Sir Edmund Lyons, Bart., K.C.H., 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Athens, and 
has issue a daughter, Alexandrina-Victo- 
ria, to whom her Majesty was sponsor. 





Tue Doxe or CLEVELAND, K.G. 

Feb. 5. In St. James’s-square, aged 
75, the Right Hon. William Henry Vane, 
Duke of Cleveland (1833), Marquess of 
Cleveland (1827), third Earl of Darling- 
ton and Viscount Barnard (1754), Baron 
Barnard of Barnard Castle (1699), and 
Baron Raby of Raby Castle (1833), 
K.G.; Lord Lieutenant and Custos 
Rotulorum of the County and Vice- 
Admiral of the coast of Durham, Colonel 
of the Durham Militia, &e. &c. 

His Grace was born on the 27th July, 
1766, the only son of Henry second Earl 
of Darlington, by Margaret daughter of 
Robert Lowther, esq. and sister to James 
fifth Earl of Lonsdale. His tutor 
was the Rev. William Lipscomb, late 
Rector of Welbury, near North Allerton 
(and father of the Bishop of Jamaica), 
who was also tutor to the present Duke 
and his brother Lord William Powlett, 
and is still living. 

Whilst still Viscount Barnard, he was 
returned to Parliament in 1789 for the 
borough of Totnes, and in 1790 for 
Winchelsea. When only twenty-six, he 
succeeded his father as Earl of Darling- 
ton, on the 8th Sept. 1792; and in the 
same year he became Colonel of the 
Durham militia. 

His first and chief ambition was to 
shine as a sportsman. He spared no 
expence in the splendour of his kennels 
and stables, and he stood first on the roll 
of masters of fox-hounds. Every thing in 
Lord Darlington’s stud was managed with 
order and method; his coverts and his 
fences were constantly watched, and 
some estimate may be made of the ex- 
pense he was at in preserving foxes, by 
the single fact of his paying 3302. a.year 
to his own tenants for rent of coverts 
north of the River Tees. 

Lord Darlington’s bounds were usually 
divided into two packs—one called the 
young, and the other the old pack, al. 
thougb, of course, there were some old 
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hounds in the former. He was fond of 
large hounds, and he succeeded in breed- 
ing them up to the top of the standard ; 
bigger, indeed, on his own admission, 
than any his country requires, The 
speed of these, however, with a scent, 
was quite proportionate to their size ; 
their speed was undisputed, nay, were 
allowed by all to be the speediest in 
England. Sir Bellingham Graham used 
to say that he never hunted with a finer 
pack; brighter skinned hounds perhaps 
were never beheld. 

From the time he began to keep fox- 
hounds, the Earl of Darlington was daily 
in the habit of sitting down, after every 
hunting-day, and entering the proceedings 
of the day ina book. ‘This his Lordship 
did in a style peculiar to himself, and in 
good language. At the end of the season 
this volume was printed, and sold for the 
benefit of a faithful servant. 

Seven years have now elapsed since his 
Lordship was actively engaged in the 
field. Owing to his advanced age, he 
gave up his sporting pursuits in 1835, at 
which time the celebrated pack of hounds, 
called after his name, were divided be- 
tween himself and his son-in-law, Mark 
Millbank, esq., and the country was sub- 
divided between them at the same time 
for sport. 

Lord Cleveland was a practical sports- 
man of the old school, ready for all winds 
and weathers. For thirty-eight seasons 
uninterruptedly, and with high reputation 
to himself and the sportsmen who hunted 
with him, he went through an unexampled 
course of fine-spirited fields and chaces. 
His Lordship, in addition, was not an 
illiterate man, or one of the mere squire 
Westerns of the day, but a man of 
cultivated acquirements. He spent his 
summers on the Continent, and had a 
turn for the polite arts. 

He took a just pride in the magnificent 
castle of Raby and its domains, and many 
alterations, perhaps necessary to the mo- 
dernised tastes of the day, were under- 
taken under his supervision and command. 
His father made the entrance leading to 
the hall. ‘This hall is uncommonly grand ; 
the roof is groined and supported by 
columns ; at one end is a flight of steps 
leading to the presence-chamber, music- 
room, billiard-room, &c. ; over this is a 
spacious apartment in which ancient fes- 
tivals are supposed to have been held. 
The antient kitchen is still in use, having 
narrow passes cut out in the massive walls, 
through which provisions were conveyed 
to the banquet. 

The present Duchess (late the Countess 
of Darlington) has taken especial delight in 
ornamenting Raby Castle ; and the object 
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of her peculiar care has been to enrich a 
museum of natural history, which has 
been collected with great skill and atten. 
tion, and to which the late Duke’s sport- 
ing propensities added in many cases 
materially. 

The Duke’s riding and hunting stables 
were erected by him a few years back on 
a most extensive scale, and the park and 
pleasure-grounds in which they are situ- 
ated, together with the new plantations 
formed by the noble owner, correspond in 
their beauty and extent to the dignity of 
the castle. On the estate also is an ex- 
tensive farm, to which his Grace devoted 
much of his attention, and which always 
afforded a fine specimen of his agricultural 
and sporting tastes. 

The Earl of Darlington was advanced 
to the title of Marquess of Cleveland by 
patent dated Sept. 17, 1827, and raised 
to the Dukedom by patent dated Jan. 14, 
1833. This title was derived from his 
representation, through his grandmother, 
the wife of the first Earl of Darlington, 
of the family of Fitzroy Duke of Cleve- 
land and Southampton, she being Lady 
Grace, daughter of Charles the first Duke 
of Cleveland, one of the natural sons of 
Charles the Second, and coheir to her 
brother William, second and last Duke of 
that house. The Duke was elected a 
Knight of the Garter the 17th April, 1839. 

In his political conduct the Duke of 
Cleveland was ever a staunch Whig; 
and so jealous was he of his character in 
this respect, that when a rumour was 
circulated in March, 1835, that he had 
become converted to the views of the 
Conservative party, he addressed a letter 
to the Newcastle Journal, conveying his 
positive denial of the truth of a statement 
that had appeared to that effect, ‘“ ex- 
cepting that part which alludes to the 
support 1 gave to the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s government when the Test and 
Corporation Act was repealed, the Eman- 
cipation of the Catholies granted, and 
the liberal Foreign Policy of Mr. Canning 
continued.” 

His Grace was twice married. The 
first Countess of Darlington, to whom he 
was married onthe 19th Sept. 1787, 
was his maternal cousin, Lady Katharine 
Margaret Powlett, second daughter and 
coheiress (with Mary Henrietta Countess 
of Sandwich,) of Harry, sixth and last 
Duke of Bolton. Her mother was Mar- 
garet sister of James first Earl of Lonsdale. 
By this lady he had issue three sons and 
five daughters: 1. the Most Noble Harry 
now Duke of Cleveland ; 2. Lady Louisa 
Catharine Barbara, who was married in 
1813 to Francis Forester, esq. brother of 
the first Lord Forester, and died in 1821 ; 
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3. Lord William John Frederick Poulett, 
who has taken that name instead of Vane, 
and married in 1815 Lady Caroline Low- 
ther, fifth daughter of William now Earl 
of Lonsdale, K.G, but has no issue; 4. 
Lady Caroline- Mary, who died an infant ; 
5. Lady Augusta-Henrietta, married in 
1817 to Mark Milbanke, of Thorpe 
Hall, co. York, esq.; 6. Lady Laura, 
married in 1823 to Colonel William 
Henry Meyrick ; 7. Lady Arabella, mar- 
ried in 1831 to the Hon. Richard Pepper 
Arden, only brother to Lord Alvanley ; 
and 8. Lord Henry George Vane, born 
in 1803, but unmarried, late Secretary of 
Legation at Stockholm, and now M.P. 
for the county of Durham. 

After the death of the Countess of 
Darlington, June 17, 1807, the Earl 
married secondly, July 27; 1813, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Mr. Robert Russell, 
now the Duchess Dowager, by whom he 
he had no issue. 

It is said that the new Duke of 
Cleveland has only the entailed estates, 
which may be worth 50,000/. per an- 
num. In these are included the great 
bulk of the Shropshire property, and 
Raby Castle, in Durham, with the do- 
mains immediately adjoining that princely 
seat, But the main territory in Dur- 
ham, being one of the very finest pos- 
sessions in England, and comprising the 
northern banks of the Tees for nearly 
thirty miles, has been severed from 
the dukedom, and divided among the 
younger branches of the family. Lord 
William Poulet has a legacy of 560,000/., 
and Lord Harry another of 440,000/. 
There is a legacy of 200,000/. to a grand- 
son. The town mansion in St. James’s- 
square, Newton House in Yorkshire, 
and the manors in that vicinity, worth 
10,000/. a year, are left at the absolute 
disposal of the Duchess Dowager; with 
the whole of the plate, &c. excepting, of 
course, heirlooms. A large portion of the 
unentailed estates in Durham goes to one 
of his daughters. His Girace, it is said, had 
1,250,000/. in the Three-and-a- Half per 
Cent. Consols, besides plate and jewellery 
to the value of a million sterling. The 
Newton property was purchased by him. 

The late Duke desired that his funeral 
might be privately conducted, and the 
only exception to its being a strictly 
family funeral was made in the case of 
the tenants, who attended on horseback, 
in large numbers. 

In the first of the mourning coaches 
were the present Duke, the now Dowager 
Duchess, Lady Augusta Henrietta Mil- 
banke, and Lady Arabella Arden; and 
in the second were Lord William Pow- 
lett, Lord Harry Vane, Mark Mil. 
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banke, esq. and the Hon. Colonel Arden, 
of Pepper Hall, Yorkshire, The other 
coaches contained G. B. Wharton, and — 
Metcalf, esqrs., two of the executors ; 
T. F. Searth, esq. and other gentlemen 
connected with the family. The body 
was deposited in a vault of Staindrop 
Church. 

The present Duke married in 1809 
Lady Sophia Powlett, eldest daughter of 
John fourth Earl Powlett, but has no 
issue. 

There is a portrait of the late Duke 
(when Earl of Darlington) engraved in 
8vo. by Fry. 





Tue Marauess or Hertrorp, K.G. 

March 1. At his town residence, 
Dorchester House, Park Lane, in his 
65th year, the Most Hon. Francis Charles 
Seymour Conway, third Marquess of 
Hertford and Earl of Yarmouth (1793), 
Earl of Hertford and Viscount Beau- 
champ of Hache (1750), and fourth Lord 
Conway, Baron of Ragley, co. Warwick 
(1703), all titles in the peerage of England; 
also Baron Conway of Killultagh, co. 
Antrim (1703), in the peerage of Ireland ; 

G., G.C.H.; Knt. of St. Anne of 
Russia ; a Privy Councillor ; Custos 
Rotulorum of the county of Antrim ; 
Warden of the Stanneries, Steward and 
Vice. Admiral of the Duchy of Cornwall, 
and Chief Commissioner for managin 
the affairs of that Duchy; Lieut.-Colone 
Commandant of the Militia corps of 
Cornwall and Devonshire Miners, Vice- 
Admiral of the coast of Suffolk ; M.A. 
&e. &e. 

The late Marquess of Hertford was 
born March 11, 1777; he was the only 
surviving child of Francis Ingram Sey- 
mour the second Marquess, and K.G., 
and the sole issue of his mother, the 
second wife of that Marquess, the Hon. 
Isabella Anne Ingram, eldest daughter 
and co-heir of Charles ninth and last 
Viscount of Irvine, of Scotland. He 
was a member of the university of Oxford, 
where he entered at Christ church in 1794, 
and subsequently removed to St. Mary 
hall, as a member of which society he 
took the degree of M.A. Nov. 14, 1814. 
Immediately upon attaining his majority, 
viz. in 1798, he was returned to Par- 
liament for the borough of Orford, in 
Suffolk. From the year 1802 to 1812 
his Lordship, then bearing the courtesy 
title of Earl of Yarmouth, sat for Lis- 
burne, (which his cousin, Captain Mey- 
nell, now represents) and from 1812 to 
1820 he was returned for the county of 
Antrim. From the latter date, until his 
father’s death on the 17th of June, 1822, 
he sat for me ¥ | While Earl of 
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Yarmouth, his Lordship was a Captain 
in the Warwickshire militia. 

In his early days, Lord Yarmouth made 
a prominent figure in fashionable life, and 
enjoyed the society and friendship, though 
he did not participate in the public politics, 
of the Prince of Wales. 

Happening to be at Paris, on the 
breaking out of the war, after the peace 
of Amiens, he was with his lady detained 
by the arbitrary tyranny of Buonaparte. 
Lady Yarmouth was allowed to reside in 
Paris; but his Lordship was removed, 
with most of his countrymen, to the 
fortress of Verdun. In this exile, so 
irksome to his feelings, and so injurious 
to. the natural prospects and pursuits of 
his age and station, he remained above 
three years, notwithstanding all the in- 
terest which his family and friends could 
make for his release. At length, however, 
on the accession of the Whigs to power, 
in 1806, the Prince of Wales requested 
Mr. Fox, then Secretary of State for 
Foreign affairs, to obtain, through the 
interest of M. de Talleyrand, with whom 
he was in private correspondence, the 
liberation of Lord Yarmouth. This ap- 
plication of Mr. Fox led the French 
Government to suppose that his Lord- 
ship was a personal favourite with the 
English minister, and Lord Yarmouth 
was consequently invited from Verdun 
to Paris, where M. de Talleyrand verbally 
communicated to him Buonaparte’s over- 
tures to treat with us on the ground of 
uti possidetis, and authorised him to pro- 
ceed to London to repeat them to Mr. 
Fox. Lord Yarmouth arrived in London 
on the 4th June 1806, and was very 
shortly sent back to Paris with the ac- 
eeptance, by the English ministry, of the 
proposed basis, and with full powers for 
himself to treat for peace on that basis, 
as a Minister Plenipotentiary. In the 
meanwhile, the French had pursued their 
secret negociations with Russia, and with 
so much success, that when Lord Yar- 
mouth had returned to Paris, and pre- 
sented his credentials, he found that, elate 
with the success of their intrigue with M. 
D’ Oubril the Russian envoy, the French 
government had raised their demands. 
This protracted and materially changed 
the course of the affair; and in August 
the British ministry thought it advisable 
to give more solemnity to the negotiation 
(which had hitherto been kept secret) by 
sending publicly an accredited mission to 
Paris; and the Earl of Lauderdale was 
accordingly joined with Lord Yarmouth 
in the more extensive and complicated 
discussions which had now arisen. In 
the end both the Russian and the English 
treaties broke off, and it appeared that 


Buonaparte, without any sincere intention 
of peace, had prolonged the negotiation with 
the sole object of disuniting the Allies. 
Both the English plenipotentiaries were 
considered to have fully vindicated their 
conduct, when called to account in Par. 
liament. 

In Sept. 1809, Lord Yarmouth was 
second to his cousin Lord Castlereagh, in 
his political duel with Mr. Canning. In 
1810 he succeeded to the greatest part of 
the disposable property of the rich and 
eccentric Duke of Queensberry,—the pu- 
tative father of his wife. He left ‘to 
the Earl of Yarmouth for life and that of 
Lady Yarmouth, and then to descend to 
their issue male, 150,000/. the two houses 
in Piccadilly and the villa at Richmond, 
with all their furniture. His Lordship 
is also named residuary legatee, by which 
it is supposed that he will eventually 
derive a further sum of 200,0007.” (Gent. 
Mag. vol. Lxxx. ii. 659.) In 1811, on 
the discussion of the Regency, he natu- 
rally, from personal gratitude, as well as 
ee from his political judgment, took 
part with those who advocated a more 
extended authority for the Prince of 
Wales than the ministers proposed ; and 
when His Royal Highness’s first house- 
hold, under the unrestricted Regency, 
was formed in March 1811, Lord Yar- 
mouth was appointed to the office of 
Vice-Chamberlain, and his father to that 
of Lord Chamberlain. When, on the 
death of Mr. Perceval, an attempt was 
made to introduce Lords Grey and 
Grenville into the Cabinet, one of the 
greatest difficulties arose from the Prince's 
presumed unwillingness to allow of certain 
changes in his household, which would 
have included the removal of Lords 
Hertford and Yarmouth. The result 
was the continuance of the Liverpool 
administration. 

In August following (1812) Lord 
Yarmouth resigned the place of Vice- 
Chamberlain for the far more lucrative, 
and permanent, office of Lord Warden 
of the Stanneries. | He was then sworn 
a member of the Privy Council. 

On the visit of the Allied Sovereigns 
to England in 1814, his Lordship was 
appointed to attend the Emperor Alex- 
ander, and accompanied his Imperial 
Majesty in his visits to all the objects of 
interest in and about London, to Oxford, 
Portsmouth, and, finally, to Dover. On 
parting with Lord Yarmouth, the Emperor 
conferred on him the order of St. Anne. 

On the 17th June 1822 he succeeded, 
on his father’s decease, to the peerage 
and the large family estates. e was 
elected a Knight of the Garter on the 
22nd Nov. 1822. 
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In consequence of the death of Earl 
Craven, the Marquess of Hertford was 
elected Recorder of Coventry, in Sept. 
1824: and he was previously Recorder 
of Bodmin; but, on the enactment of 
Municipal Reform, he resigned both 
those offices in 1832. 

In 1827, prior to the dissolution of 
Lord Liverpool’s cabinet, he accepted a 
mission as Ambassador Extraordinary to 
convey the Garter to the Emperor 
Nicholas. He sailed for St. Petersburg 
in the Briton frigate, and the magni- 
ficence which he displayed on this oc- 
casion, made a sensation even in a court 
which outshines all European royalty, 
and pattakes indeed rather of Asiatic 
splendour. 

The Marquess of Hertford supported 
the government of the Duke of Wel- 
lington ; and on the accession of William 
the Fourth, it was understood that a 
great Household office was offered to him, 
bug declined on account of ill health. He 
was indeed so severely and habitually 
afflicted with gout, as to be obliged to 
pass his winter abroad, at the baths of 
Aix, and in the genial climate of Naples ; 
but he was wont to return in the Spring, 
and by the number and splendour of his 
entertainments, tocompensate the fashion- 
able world for his temporary absences. 
His villa in the Regent’s Park was, for 
its taste and elegance, one of the orna- 
ments of the metropolis; it contains 
many fine specimens of art, and some 
remarkable Roman antiquities, particu- 
larly the meta of the Campus Maximus. 

With a large share of fashionable vices, 
it is said that Lord Hertford was possessed 
of great taste and accomplishments ; that 
he was extensively read in ancient and 
modern literature ; that his judgment was 
remarkable for its solidity and sagacity ; 
and his conversation enlivened by much 
of the refined and quaint pleasantry which 
distinguished his near relation, Horace 
Walpole. He was a distinguished patron 
of all the arts ; and those who were more 
intimately acquainted with his private 
life, gave him the still higher praise of 
being a warm, generous, and unalterable 
friend. 

The Marquess of Hertford married, 
May 18, 1798, Maria Fagniani, supposed 
to be a daughter of William fourth 
Duke of Queensberry. The Marchio- 
ness, who survives him, had issue one 
daughter and two sons: I. Frances 
Maria, married in Feb. 1822, to the 
Marquis de Chevigné, and died in the 
following November ; 2. the Most Hon. 
Richard now Marquess of Hertford ; and 
3. Lord Henry Seymour, born in 1805. 
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The present Marquess was born in 
1800, and is still unmarried. He ha® 
been an officer in the army. 

The will of the late Marquess of 
Hertford is said to be one of the most re- 
markable documents ever bequeathed to 
posterity. To his widow the Marchioness 
is left 3,000/. and 20,0007, His son, the 
present Lord, is left all the landed estates, 
and residue, which latter gift is reckoned 
equivalent to 100,000/. at the least. The 
late Admiral Sir Richard Strachan left 
his three daughters, then very young, to 
the guardianship of Lord Hertford, and 
they chiefly resided with him till their 
marriages; these three young ladies are 
the most prominent objects of his Lord- 
ship’s bounty, viz. to Charlotte, Countess 
Zichy, who constantly resided with him, 
he has left 86,000/.; to Matilda, Coun- 
tess Berthold, 80,000/.; and to Louisa, 
Princess Antimo Ruffo, 40,000/. ; and to 
each successively, a life interest in the 
villain Regent’s Park ; which, after them, 
returns to his own family. To Lady 
Strachan is left a life annuity of 700/. and 
10,0007. Toa Mrs. Spencer, (the per- 
son who has been called, but it is believed 
erroneously, ‘‘ Lady Strachan’s maid,”) a 
life annuity of 1,0007. and 5,000/. To 
his Lordship’s numerous servants several 
sumsestimated at from 16,0007. to 20,0007. 
To his executors 5,000/. each; to Sir 
Horace Seymour, 8,000/. ; to Lord George 
Seymour, 5,000/. ; to his cousin, Captain 
Meynell, 4,000/. ; to Mr. Wilson Croker, 
21,000/. and his wine, which, from his 
Lordship’s having latterly lived so little 
in England, is not reckoned at more than 
500/.; to Mr. De Horsey, 3,500/.; to 
Mr. Raikes, 2,000/. ‘These are the princi- 
pal bequests ; but the codicils by which 
they are made are said to be near 30 in 
number, and liable to various legal ques- 
tions which may affect and alter some of 
the legacies, at least as to their amounts, 
and perhaps some other testamentary 
papers may be yet found; but, on the 
whole, the foregoing is believed to be a 
pretty accurate statement of the affair as it 
at present appears on the face of the do- 
cuments hitherto discovered. 

A portrait of the Marquess of Hertford, 
painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence, is 
engraved by William Hall, 1833, in 
Fisher’s National Portrait Gallery. 





Tae Eart or MAccLesFIELD. 
March 20. At bis house in Conduit- 
street, aged 87, the Right Hon. George 
Parker, fourth Earl of Macclesfield, co. 
Chester, and Viscount Parkerof Ewelme, 
co. Oxford (1721), Baron Parker, of 
Macclesfield (1716), a Privy Councillor, 
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Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum 
of the county of Oxford, High Steward 
of Henley, D.C.L. and F.R.S. 

He was born on the 24th Feb. 1755, 
the elder son of Thomas the third Earl, 
by his cousin Mary, eldest daughter of 
Sir William Heathcote, the first Baronet 
of Hursley. 

At the usual age he was sent to Eton, 
and in due course to the University of 
Oxford, where he completed his education. 
In 1777 he was returned to Parliament 
for Woodstock, and re-elected in 1780. 
He was not in the Parliament of 1784; 
but to that of 1790 he was returned as 
member for Minehead. In 1787 he was 
appointed a Lord of the Bedchamber to 
the Prince of Wales, afterwards George 
the Fourth ; but, joining the Court on the 
Regency question, he was in 1791 made 
Comptroller of his Majesty’s Household, 
and in 1795 one of the Lords of the 
Bedchamber to the King. He suc- 
ceeded to the Peerage, on the death of 
his father, Feb. 9, 1795. In 1800 he 
became Captain of the Yeomen of the 
Guard—an office to which he has more 
than once been re-appointed. His Lord- 
ship took his seat as a Privy Councillor 
in 1791; therefore, with the exception of 
Viscount Sidmouth, he was the senior 
member of that eminent body. By his 
votes in Parliament and his influence in 
the country, the Earl of Macclesfield 
earned the character of a good Conserva- 
tive, anda steady supporter of those in- 
stitutions in Church and State which 
Englishmen prize so highly. For many 
years past he had lived so much in retire- 
ment, that the course of his existence 
presented little more than the customary 
routine natural in his class of society. 
Amongst a large circle of distinguished 
friends be was much and deservedly 
esteemed. 

The Earl of Macclesfield married, 
May 25, 1780, Mary-Frances, second 
daughter and coheir of the late Rev. 
Thomas Drake, D.D.; and by that lady, 
who died on the Ist Jan. 1823, he had 
issue, beside a son who died in infancy, 
an only surviving child, Lady Maria, who 
was married in 1802 to Thomas seventh 
and present Earl of Haddington, but has 
no family. 

The peerage is inherited by the late 
Earl’s only brother, the Hon. Thomas 
Parker, now in the seventy-seventh year 
of his age. He has twice married, and 
has issue, Thomas-Augustus Wolsten- 
holme now Lord Parker, oneof the Mem- 
bers for Oxfordshire, and six daughters, one 
of whom is the Countess of Antrim. 
Lord Parker married in 1839 Henrietta, 
youngest daughter of Edmund Turnor, 


of Stoke Rochford, esq. but at present 
has no children. In the event of his 
dying without issue, the peerage will 
devolve, pursuant to the patent, on Sir 
William Heathcote of Hursley, Bart. 
(or his issue) the heir male of the 
daughter of the first Earl, Lord Chan. 
cellor Macclesfield. 

The mortal remains of the deceased 
Earl were interred in the family vault at 
Shirburn, co. Oxford, on the 29th March, 
the Earl of Haddington, Viscount Parker, 
Major Fane, Rev. H. Pechell, and the 
Rev. C. Kerby, attending as mourners. 





Tue Eart or Munster. 

March 20. In Upper Belgrave-street, 
aged 48, the Right Hon. George Fitz- 
Clarence, Earl of Munster, Viscount Fitz 
Clarence and Baron of Tewkesbury; a 
Privy Councillor, a Major-General in 
the army, and Aide-de-Camp to the 
Queen, Governor and Captain, also 
Constable and Lieutenant of Windsor 
Castle, Colonel of the Ist Tower Hamlets 
Militia, a Commissioner of the Royal 
Military College and Royal Military 
Asylum, Knight G.C. of Ferdinand of 
Wirtemberg,. President of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, a Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical and Geological Societies, 
a corresponding Member of the French 
Institute, &c. 

The Earl of Munster was the eldest 
of the numerous family which the Duke 
of Clarence, afterwards King William 
the Fourth, had by the celebrated comic 
actress, Mrs. Jordan. He was named 
after the Prince of Wales, who always 
regarded him as his peculiar protegé. He 
was educated at Dr. Moore’s school at 
Sunbury, and at the Royal Military Col- 
lege at Marlow, whence in Feb. 1807, at 
the early age of thirteen, he was appointed 
Cornet in the Prince of Wales’s regiment 
of Hussars. In the following year he 
proceeded with his regiment to the Pen- 
insula, as Aide-de-Camp to General 
Slade ; and when but fifteen years old, 
he participated in all the trying exigencies 
which accompanied the battle of Corunna. 
After a short visit to England, he rejoined 
the army in Portugal as Aide-de-camp to 
the Adjutant-general Sir Charles Stewart, 
now Marquess of Londonderry. From 
this period to the end of the war, he 
served on the staff at head-quarters, and 
was present in twelve general engage- 
ments; and he here laid the foundation 
of his friendship with the Duke ot Wel- 
lington. At Fuentes d’Onore he parti- 
cularly distinguished himself at the head 
of a squadron, in checking the attack of 
the French upon the right flank of the 
army; but, having been wounded in a 
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charge, and his horse houghed under him, 
he was taken prisoner. Even under these 
circumstances his presence of mind did 
not desert him; for, having observed the 
fall of several French hussars in his im- 
mediate neighbourhood, he followed their 
example, without the same cause, and in 
the subsequent confusion succeeded in 
regaining the British lines. His promo- 
tion to a troop immediately followed this 
battle, and he returned to England to 
join the regiment to which he had been 
appointed. In 1813, however, he again 
repaired to the seat of war, and subse- 
quently, at Toulouse, he was severely 
wounded in leading a charge against 
cavalry. 

In Nov. 1814, he exchanged from the 
10th Hussars to the 20th Light Dragoons ; 
and the altered condition of affairs now 
changed his sphere of action. In Jan. 1815, 
he sailed for India, as Aide-de-camp to 
the Marquess of Hastings, accompanied 
by his brother Henry (who soon after 
died in India), appointed Aide-de-camp 
to Sir Thomas Hislop. They arrived 
at Calcutta in the month of July. Al- 
though in the midst of the rainy season, 
Captain Fitzclarence started to join the 
Governor-General, who was in the upper 
provinces, and in eleven days accom- 
plished the distance of 700 miles. In 
the interval between this period and the 
breaking out of the Mahratta war he 
visited Delhi, the north of India, &c., 
but had not much opportunity of distinc- 
tion. At the conclusion of the peace 
with Scindia he was selected to carry 
home the overland despatches, an under- 
taking of no ordinary moment when the 
condition of the surrounding country was 
considered. He reached home in June, 
1818, and received the brevet rank of 
Major, dated the 16th of June. Shortly 
after sustaining the severe accident of a 
broken leg, which required confinement 
and rest, he took the opportunity of pre- 
paring for the press a Journal of his Tour 
in India, which was published in 4to. 
1819. On the 2Ist Jan. in that year 
(having been reduced to half-pay on the 
25th Dec. preceding) he was promoted 
to the brevet rank of Lieut.-Colonel on 
the nomination of the Duke of Welling- 
- ; and in October following he mar- 
ried. 

On the 21st March, 1822, he was ap- 
pointed to a troop in the 14th Light 
Dragoons; on the 12th Dec. following 
he was appointed Major in the Ist West 
India Regiment, and on the 29th of the 
same month Major in the 6th Dragoon 
Guards, which he commanded in Ireland. 
On the 8th Jan. 1824, he was promoted 
to an unattached Lieut,-Colonelcy. On 
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the 6th July, 1825, he was appointed 
Capt. and Lieut.-Colonel in the Cold- 
stream Guards, from which he returned 
to his previous position Dec. 4, 1828. 

In 1827 he communicated to the Asia- 
tic Society of Paris three papers on the 
employment of Mahommedan mercena- 
ries, a subject to which he had devoted 
considerable attention. They were pub- 
lished in the Journal Asiatique, and 
were afterwards translated in the Naval 
and Military Magazine. He also pub- 
lished an account of the campaign of 
1809, in Spain and Portugal, and some 
other occasional essays. 

Lord Munster was an original member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, was elected 
a member of the Council in 1825, and in 
1827 took a leading part in founding the 
Oriental Translation Fund, of which he 
was constituted the Treasurer and Deputy 
Chairman of Committee. The success 
of this design was at once most gratifying 
to himself, and productive of very great 
benefits to Oriental literature. He was 
elected a Vice-President of the Royal 
Asiatic Society in March, 1829. 

On the 12th of May, 1830, he was 
raised to the peerage by the titles already 
mentioned, his surviving brothers and 
sisters (not already of higher rank) at the 
same time receiving the precedence of 
the younger children of a Marquess. The 
title of Earl of Munster had been borne 
by his father when Duke of Clarence, 
and generally used as his travelling name 
on the continent. 

On the 22nd of July, 1830, the Earl 
of Munster was appointed Deputy Adju- 
tant General at head quarters in succes- 
sion to Sir John Macdonald, who was 
placed at the head of the department in 
consequence of Sir H. ‘Taylor’s selection 
for the post of Private Secretary to King 
William the Fourth. But to the great 
regret of every one connected with the 
Horse Guards he relinquished his situa- 
tion there a few months afterwards. 

In 1832, at the time of the resignation 
of the Whig ministers, a popular clamour 
was raised against the Earl of Munster, 
as having used his influence to alienate 
the royal mind. No charge could be 
more unfounded, for it happened that, 
owing to a temporary disagreement, the 
Earl had not seen his Royal Father for 
six months. He found it necessary, how- 
ever, to vindicate his political character, 
which he did “ by stating that my opi- 
nions have ever been what are called Li- 
beral ; and it is well known to those with 
whom I associate, that reform—a moderate 
reform — I have considered for many 
years not less just than necessary. In- 
deed, many indjviduals are aware that, in 
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Oct. 1830, before the meeting of the first 
Parliament of this reign, I advocated a 
moderate reform in a quarter where, had 
it been attended to, would, I believe, 
have relieved the country from its present 
and coming difficulties. But I confess 
that the extent of the present measure 

_alarmed me, and I stated my opinion 
openly, for it would be inconsistent with 
my character if I had notsodone. Called 
to your Lordships’ House, and stating 
these opinions, 1 nevertheless considered 
it impossible but to support this ministe- 
rial measure ; and for this sole reason— 
lest, in opposing the clauses to which I 
objected, I might have created a false 
impression respecting the opinion of one 
to whom I owe everything.’’ 

In the brevet which followed the birth 
of the Prince of Wales, the Earl of Man- 
ster received the rank of Major-General, 
Nov. 23, 1841. He was appointed to com- 
mand the troops in the western district 
of England, and would have commenced 
his residence in garrison at Plymouth on 
the 15th of April. 

The Earl of Munster was elected 
President of the Royal Asiatic Society 
at the last anniversary, the 8th May 1841. 
He had for many years past occupied 
himself with a work on the military art 
of the Eastern nations, for which pur- 


pose he studied their best authors, not 
only historians, but philosophers and 


theologians. Only a few weeks since, 
he returned from an extensive tour on 
the Continent, during which he searched 
the principal libraries for works and MSS. 
relating to hisintended publication. The 
executors have liberally resolved that the 
last results of his literary labours shall 
not be lost; and Dr. Sprenger, a German 
Orientalist, who for the last three years 
acted as his amanuensis and secretary, is 
now engaged in drawing up a statement 
as to how far the history of Mahommedan 
warfare had extended, with a view to its 
completion in some early form. It ap- 
pears that materials have been already 
collected which will fill five or six vo- 
lumes. Dr. Sprenger recently translated, 
under the Earl’s patronage, a work, en- 
titled ‘* Meadows of Gold and Mines of 
Gems,” by Masudi, who has been styled 
the Herodotus of the East. , 
It appears that for some time past his 
Lordship bad been troubled with the 
gout, and had gone upon the Continent 
for the benefit of his health. He re- 
turned with his family about six weeks 
before his death, since which time a great 
change has been observed in his manner, 
and he appeared to have entirely lost that 
vivacity of spirits for which he was 
remarkable, On Thursday evening (three 
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days before his death) he attended the 
House of Lords, accompanied by his 
daughters, but returned home at an early 
hour, appearing very low and dejected. 
Nothing further was particularly observed 
in his manner until Sunday evening, when 
Dr. W. F. Chambers and Mr. Hammer- 
ton, surgeon, of Piccadilly, were sum- 
moned to attend him, and found reason 
to suppose that his sanity was affected. 
They had not, however, any overt cause 
for imposing restraint, and when bedtime 
arrived his Lordship was unfortunatel 

left alone. He soon after rang his bell, 


‘and told his servant to go for medical 


surgical aid, as he had wounded his 
right-hand; the man was about to obey 
his orders, when he was recalled to the 
room by the report of another pistol ; 
when it was found that the Earl had 
terminated his life, by firing into his 
mouth, The pistol with which this act 
of self-murder was committed was one 
of a pair presented to the deceased by his 
Royal uncle, and had the Prince of 
Wales’s feathers in gold in the handle. 

The Earl.of Munster married, Oct. 
18, 1819, Mary Wyndham, a natural 
daughter of the late Earl of Egremont, 
and sister to Colonel Wyndham, M.P, 
for West Sussex; and by that lady, who 
survives him, he had issue three sons and 
three daughters: 1. Lady Adelaide- Geor- 
giana; 2. Lady Augusta-Margaret ; 3. 
the Right. Hon. William-George now 
Earl of Munster, born in 1824; 4. the 
Hon. Frederick Charles-George Fitz- 
Clarence; 5. Lady Mary- Gertrude, who 
died an infant; 6. the Hon. Fitz-Cla- 
rence; and 7. the Hon. Edward Fitz- 
Clarence, born in 1837. 

The funeral of the Earl of Munster 
took ‘place on the 3lst of March at the 
parish church of Hampton. The appli- 
cations on the part of the nobility to be 
allowed to have their equipages follow, 
out of respect to the memory of the de- 
ceased, were so numerous, that it was 
judged expedient to decline all such marks 
of esteem; and consequently the carriages 
which followed were confined to those of 
the Royal Family, including the Queen 
Dowager and the Duchess of Kent. The 
inhabitants of Hampton testified their 
respect by partially closing their houses 
and shops during the funeral. Indeed, a 
feeling of deep regret seemed to actuate the 
whole of the inhabitants, to many of whom 
the Earl had been known in his youthful 

ears, by his residence at the Upper 

odge, Bushy. The youthful Earl and 
his brother, and Lord Adolphus Fitz-Cla- 
rence, were present as mourners. 
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Lorp TEyYNHAM. 

March 8. In Curzon-street, in his 
74th year, the Right Hon. Henry Francis 
Roper Curzon, fourteenth Baron Teyn- 
ham, co. Kent (1616), D.C.L. 

He was born May 9, 1768, the eldest 
son of the Hon. Francis Roper, (fourth 
son of Henry tenth Lord Teynham,) by 
Mary, eldest daughter of Launcelot Lyt- 
tleton, of Lichfield, esq. He took the 
name and arms of Curzon, in addition to 
his own, by royal sign-manual, in 1788. 
The honorary degree of D.C.L. was 
conferred upon him by the University of 
Oxford, July 4, 1793. In 1803, being 
then resident at Waterperry in Oxford- 
shire, (the ancient seat of the Curzons) 
he was appointed Major at the raising of 
the Oxford Loyal Volunteers, of which, 
on Sir D. Mackworth’s resignation in 
1804, he was made Lieut.-Colonel, and 
about 1810 succeeded Ralph Sheldon, 
esq. as Commandant of the regiment, 
which he retained till the regiment was 
disbanded at the general peace 1814. He 
was an unsuccessful candidate for the city 
of Oxford in 1812, the contest being with 
J. A. Wright, esq. J. I. Lockhart, esq., 
and the Hon. Geo. Eden, now Lord 
Auckland: the numbers at the close of 
the poll were—Atkins Wright, 863; J. 
I. Lockhart, 828; Hon. G. Eden, 794; 
Mr. H. F. R. Curzon, 104; the two 
first being the successful candidates. 

On the death of his cousin John the 
thirteenth Lord Teynham, Sept. 7, 1824, 
he succeeded to the peerage. He gave 
his vote on the Whig side of politics. 
About the year 1831 he published a 
pamphlet relating to the Reform of Par- 
liament, entitled ‘‘ How it must work.” 

Lord Teynham had two wives. He 
married, May 21, 1788, Bridget, daughter 
and coheiress of ‘Thomas Hawkins, of 
Nash Court, co. Kent, esq. by whom he 
had issue eleven sons and four daughters : 
1. the Right Hon. Henry now Lord Teyn- 
ham; 2. Captain, the Hon. Thomas Roper 
Curzon, who died without issue in 1833, 
haying married in 1823, Charlotte Caro- 
line, widow of Robert Browne, of Rus- 
sell Park, co. Surrey, esq.; 3. and 4. 
John, and Francis, who died infants; 5. 
the Hon. George Henry Roper Curzon, 
now or late a Lieut. of the Royal 
Art. who is married and has issue; 6. the 
Hon. John Henry Roper Curzon, who 
married in 1829, Isabella, daughter and 
coheiress of the late Col. James Hodgson, 
of the East India Company’s service, and 
has issue; 7. the Hon. Edward Henry 
Roper Curzon, Lieut. R.N. a Knt. of 
the French Legion of Honour, and of the 
Redeemer of Greece; he married in 
1836, Miss Lydia Bullock ; 8. Algernon 
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Bernard Henry, who died an infant; 9. 
the Hon. Algernon Henry; 10. the Hon. 
Sidney Campbell Henry Roper Curzon, 
Junior Examiner in the Audit Office, 
who married, in 1837, Frances, youngest 
daughter of Richardson Purves, esq., and 
has issue; 11. the Hon. Julia, married at 
Paris in 1832, to the Chevalier Bressand 
de Chevigny; 12. the Hon. Caroline, 
married in 1821, to Jean-Marie- Ange 
Chevalier Martin des Pallieres ; 13. and 
14. Ellen and Henrietta, who died 
infants; and 15. the Hon. Gertrude Percy. 

Having lost his first lady, Nov. 29, 
1826, Lord Teynham married secondly, 
July 16, 1828, Sarah, youngest daughter 
of the late Sir Anthony Brabazon, of 
New Park, co. Mayo, Bart. and sister to 
the late Sir William Brabazon. This 
lady survives him. 

The present Lord was born in 1789, 
and has been twice married : first in 1815, 
to Susan Harriet, daughter of the Rey. 
Bacon Bedingfeld, and widow of Jobn 
Joseph Talbot, esq. the father (by his 
first marriage) of the present Earl of 
Shrewsbury. This lady died in June 
1839 ; and in Dec. following his lordship 
married Sarah, only surviving child of 
Stephen Rudd, esq. 

The body of the late Lord Teynham 
was deposited in a vault at the cemetery 
at Kensall-green, on the morning of Sun- 
day March 13; Lord Teynham and 
several other members of the family 
attending the funeral, which was quite 
private. 


Sir Ratru Gore, Barr. 

March 25. At Brighton, in his 83rd 
year, Sir Ralph St. George Gore, the 
seventh Bart. of Manor Gore, co. Done- 
gal (162). 

e was the son of Richard Gore, esq. 
of Sandymount, co. Wicklow. He suc- 
ceeded to the title in 1802, on the death 
of his uncle, Ralph Earl of Ross, who 
had been advanced to an Irish peerage in 
1764, as Baron Gore, created Viscount 
Belleisle in 1768, and Earl of Ross in 
1771, but which titles became extinct 
on his death. 

Sir Ralph Gore married Lady Grace 
Maxwell, daughter of Barry first Earl of 
Farnham, by his second wife Sarah, sister 
of Dudley Lord Sydney. By this lady 
who survives him, he had one son and 
three daughters. He is succeeded by his 
son, now Sir St. George Gore. 


Masor-Gen. Sirk Geo. Lerrn, Bart. 
Jan. 25. In Portman-street, Port- 
man-sq. aged 76, Sir George Alexander 
William Leith, the second Bart. (1775), 
a Major-General in the army, and for. 
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merly Colonel of the 9th Royal Veteran 
Battalion. 

Sir George Leith was the only son of 
of Lieut.-Col. Sir Alexander Leith, who 
was descended from an antient Scottish 
family, and was created a Baronet in 
1775, being then resident at Burgh St. 
Peter’s in Norfolk. Sir Alexander died 
in Jamaica in 1780, in consequence of 
excessive fatigue, whilst commanding an 
expedition to the Spanish Main. The 
mother of Sir George was Margaret, 
eldest daughter of Thomas Hay, of Hun. 
tington, esq. a Senator of the College of 
Justice in Scotland. 

He was appointed an Ensign in the 
88th Foot in 1779; Lieutenant 1780; re- 
moved to the 2nd battalion of the Royals 
in 1781, and exchanged to the 71st Foot 


in 1785. He served in Jamaica as En- . 


sign, and returned to England in Nov. 
1781. In 1786 he joined the 7lst at 
Madras: in 1789 he was appointed 
Brigade Major, and he served during the 
whole war under Sir W. Meadows and 
Lord Cornwallis, was at the sieges of 
Bangalore and Sevendroog, the storming 
of Tippoo’s lines, and the surrender of 
Seringapatam. He wasappointed Capt.- 
Lieut. 74th Foot Nov. 1, 1792; and 
Captain in the 73d March 7, 1795. He 
served as Aide-de-camp to the Governor- 
general in 1793, and as Brigade- Major to 
the King’s troops in Bengal in 1794. In 
1797 he sailed on the projected Manilla 
expedition. In 1800 he was appointed 
Governor of Penang, and vested with 
the whole civil and military authority ; 
he remained in the latter situation until 
1806, when he obtained leave to return 
to England, after a service of nineteen 
years. He received a Majority in the 
17th Foot Jan. 1, 1800; and a Lieut... 
Colonelcy in the 2nd West India regi- 
ment June 13, 1805. He was on the 
point of embarking for the West Indies, 
when he was ordered to Ireland as As- 
sistant Adjutant-general, on which occa- 
sion he was placed on half-pay. He at- 
tained the brevet rank of Colonel 1813, 
of Major-General 1819, and the 20th 
Nov. in the latter year was appointed 
Colonel of the 9th Royal Veteran Bat- 
talion. 

Sir George Leith married, Dec. 10, 
1798, Albinia, youngest daughter of 
Thomas Wright Vaughan, of Moulsey, 
co. Surrey, esq. by whom he had issue, 
besides two daughters who are deceased, 
unmarried, one son, now Sir Alexander 
Wellesley William Leith, born in 1806, 
and who married in 1832 Jemima, second 
daughter of Hector Macdonald Buchanan, 
of Ross, co. Dumbarton, esq. and his 
issue. —_— 


~ 


_ Sim F. F, Vane, Barr. 

Feb. 15, At Frankfort on the Maine, 
aged 44, Sir Francis Fletcher Vane, the 
third Baronet (1786) of Hutton Hall, co. 
Cumberland. 

He was born March 29, 1797, the se- 
cond but eldest surviving son of Sir Fre- 
derick, the second Bart. by Hannah, 
daughter of John Bowerback, of Johnby, 
co. Cumberland, esq. He succeeded his 
father in the title in March 1832, 

Sir Francis married April 10, 1823, 
Diana Olivia, daughter of Charles Beau- 
clerk, of St. Leonard’s Lodge, Sussex, 
esq. and has left issue Sir Henry Ralph 
Vane, born in 1830, who has succeeded 
to the title ; 2. Gertrude Elizabeth; and 
3. Frederick- Fletcher. 





Sir H. W. Martin, Bart. 

Feb. 3. In Upper Earley-st. aged 63, 
Sir Henry William Martin, the second 
Bart. of Lockynge, co. Berks (1791). 

He was born Dec. 20, 1768, the second 
but eldest surviving son of Sir Henry 
Martin, the first Baronet, Comptroller of 
the Navy, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
Harding Parker, of Kilbrook, co. Cork, 
esq. and widow of St. Leger Howard 
Gillman, of Gillmanville, co. Cork, esq. 
His youngest brother is Admiral Sir 
Thomas Byam Martin, G.C.B. and K.S. 
also sometime Comptroller of the Navy. 

He succeeded to the baronetcy on the 
death of his father, Aug. 1, 1794. 

He married June 23, 1792, Catharine, 
daughter of Thomas Powell, of the Che- 
sants, near Tottenham, co. Middlesex, 
esq. and had issue; 1. Henry, who died 
young; 2. Sir Henry Martin, who has 
succeeded to the title; and 3. Catharine 
Elizabeth. 

The present Baronet was born in 1801, 
and married in 1825, his cousin Catha- 
rine, daughter of Adm. Sir T. B. Mar- 
tin, G.C.B. 





Sir GrorGe SHIFFNER, Barr. 

Feb. 3. At Coombe Park, Sussex, 
aged 79, Sir George Shiffner, Bart. 

Sir George Shiffner was born Nov. 17, 
1762, the elder son of Henry Shiffner, of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and Pentrylas, co. 
Hereford, esq. M.P. for Minehead, who 
died in 1795, by Mary, eldest daughter 
and coheiress of John Jackson, esq. some- 
time Governor of Bengal. He married, 
Oct. 31, 1787, Mary only daughter and 
heir of Sir John Bridger, of Coombe 
Place, co. Sussex, and of Coln St. Ald- 
wyn’s, co. Gloucester, Knt. In 1807 he 
was first returned to the House of Com- 
mons as representative of Lewes, for 
which borough he was re-elected in 1812 
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and 1818, in which year he was created a 
Baronet, by patent dated Dec. 16. 

Sir George Shiffner had issue four sons 
and four achat 1. John-Bridger, 
Capt. 3d Foot Guards, who was slain at 
the siege of Bayonne in 1814; 2. Sir 
Henry Shiffner, Capt. R.N. who has 
succeeded to the title: born in 1789 and 
married in 1825 Emily, second daughter 
of the late Thomas Brooke, of Church 
Minshull, co. Chester, esq.; 3. the Rev. 
George Shiffner, a Prebendary of Win- 
ehester, who married in 1817 Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the late Rey. Croxton 
Johnson, of Winslow, co. Chester, and 
has issue four sons and two daughters ; 
4, Mary; 5. Frances-Rebecca, married 
in 1821 to the Rev. Charles-Edmund 
Keene, Rector of Buckland, Surrey; 6. 
Henrietta-Louisa, married in 1834 to 
George Hoper, of Lewes, esq. ; 7. Tho- 
mas Shiffner, esq. a Groom of her Ma- 
jesty’s Privy Chamber; and 8. Isabella- 
Philadelphia. 

The funeral of Sir George Shiffner 
took place at Hamsey, Sussex, on the 
10th Feb. Many who had honoured and 
loved him Pes along and useful life 
were desirous of testifying their respect 
and attachment by following his body to 
the grave, but in compliance with his ex- 
pressed wish that his funeral should be 
strictly private, the attendance was con- 
fined to his own family. 





Sirk Joun D. Astiey, Bart. 
Jan.19. At Everley House, Wilt- 
shire, in his 64th year, Sir John Dugdale 
Astley, Bart. late M.P. for Wiltshire. 
Sir John Astley was the eldest son of 
Francis Dugdale Astley, esq. by Mary, 
second daughter and coheiress of William 
Buckler, of Boreham, co. Wilts. In 
1819 he was a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of Wiltshire in Parliament, but 
was defeated by Mr. Benett, the numbers 
being, for 
John Benett, esq. 2436. 
J.D. Astley, esq. 2270. 
At the general election of 1820 he was 
returned without opposition for Wiltshire, 
and was created a Baronet Aug. 15, 1821. 
He was re-elected to the Parliaments of 
1826, 1830, 1831, and, having supported 
Parliamentary Reform, for the Northern 
division of the county in 1832, after an- 
other contest, which terminated as fol- 
lows : 
Paul Methuen, esq. 
Sir J. D. Astley, 1683 
John Edridge, esq. 403 
Mr, Astley retired from the county re- 
presentation in 1834, 
Sir John married, July 27, 1803, Sarah, 
Gent. Mac. Vor, XVII. 
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widow of Mr, William Page, of Gosport, 
and by that lady, who died Aug. 31, 
1824, had issue one son, now Sir Francis 
Dugdale Astley ; and two twin daughters : 
the Right Hon. Mary-Anne Viscountess 
Torrington, married in 1833 to George 
present and seventh Viscount Torring- 
ton, and Sarah. 

The present Baronet was born in 1805, 
and married in 1826 to Emma Dorothea, 
fourth and youngest daughter of Sir Tho- 
mas Buckler Lethbridge, Bart. 

Sm Wm. Hay M’Nagurten, Baar. 

Dee. 25. Assassinated at Cabool, in 
Affghanistan, aged 48, Sir William Hay 
M‘Naghten, Bart, the British Envoy to 
the Shah Soojah. 

The deceased was second son of Sir 
Francis Workman M’Naghten, Bart. of 
Bushmills House, co. Antrim, late a 
Judge of the supreme Court at Calcutta, 
by Letitia, eldest daughter of the late Sir 
William Dunkin, of Clogher, At an 
early age he went to India with his father, 
on his being appointed, in 1809, a Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Madras ; and on 
that learned gentleman’s removal to Cal- 
cutta, in 1815, resided there some time 
with the family. In 1823 he married 
Mrs. M‘Clintock, widow of Colonel 
M‘Clintock. He entered the civil ser- 
vice of the East India Company when 
young, and his long residence in Bengal 
and other parts of our Indian dependen- 
cies, fully qualified him for the highest 
ageney. In 1839 he was appointed en- 
voy and minister from the Indian Govern- 
ment to his Majesty Shah Soojah-Ool- 
Moolk, and it was for his eminent ser- 
vices during the Affghan war in that year 
that he was created a Baronet by her 
Majesty. His venerable father, now in 
his 79th year, is still living at, we be- 
lieve, his seat in Ireland, baving retired 
from the bench in 1825. 

The murder of this distinguished 
but unfortunate officer took place in 
the following atrocious manner: — Ma- 
bommed Akhbar Khan, the son of 
Dost Mahommed, joined the insur- 
gents at Cabool on the 25th November, 
and his presence is stated to have con- 
tributed to extinguish some dissension 
among the chiefs, as well as to inspirit 
their troops. He affected also to en- 
deavour to make terms with the British 
Enyoy and the Commander-in-chief, 
On pretence of making arrangements 
with Sir William Hay M‘Naghten, he 
invited him toa conference near a bridge. 
Sir William went there, accompanied by 
four officers and a small escort. After 
some conversation, Mahommed Akhbar, 
drew a pistol, and, firing into the breast 
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of the Ambassador, killed him on the 
spot. Captain Trevor, 3rd Bengal Ca- 
valry, one of the escort, who, on seeing 
the first pistol fired, rushed to the rescue 
of Sir W. Hay M‘Naghten, was cut 
down, and the three other officers were 
made prisoners. It appears that Mah- 
ommed Akhbar had arranged an am- 
buscade near the spot. The head of Sir 
W. H. M‘Naghten was subsequently cut 
off; and the mouth being filled with a 
portion of his mutilated body, it was 
decorated with the green spectacles which 
Sir William used to wear, and in that 
state paraded through the town, by order 
of the son of Dost Mahommed. 

In Atkinson’s Views in Affghanistan 
a published), the surrender of Dost 
Mahommed to Sir William M<Naghten 
gives a striking likeness of the late la- 
mented Envoy. 


ApMiraL Sir Joun WELLS, G.C.B. 

Nov. 19. At his residence, Belmore, 
near Cuckfield, Sussex, aged 78, Admiral 
Sir John Wells, G.C.B. 

He had been in the navy upwards of 
65 years, for his commission as Lieute. 
nant was dated in 1779. When Captain, 
he was appointed in 1797 to the Lancas- 
ter 64, and under Lord Duncan contri- 
buted to the defeat of the Dutch fleet, 
commanded by Admiral de Winter ; and 
for his eminent services on that occasion 
(the victory of Camperdown) he received 
the distinction of a medal. In May 1820 
he was nominated a Knight Commander 
of the Bath, and in Oct. 1834, a Knight 
Grand Cross. His commissions were 
dated as follows :—Lieutenant, July 22, 
1779 ; Commander, June 1, 1782; Cap- 
tain, March 1, 1783; Rear-Admiral, 
Nov. 9, 1805; Vice-Admiral, July 3], 
1810; and Admiral, July 19, 1821. His 
mortal remains were interred in Rotting- 
dean Church. 





Ricuarp Hart Davis, Esa. 

Feb. 21. At Hampstead, aged 175, 
Richard Hart Davis, esq. formerly M.P. 
for Bristol. 

Mr. Davis was for many years an emi- 
nent merchant and banker in that city. 
He commenced his political career as 
M.P. for Colchester, and subsequently 
represented his native city, Bristol, in 
six successive Parliaments, his eldest son 
taking his place at Colchester. This 
long course of public service embraced 
a period from 1807 to 1831. “ His 
political career was throughout distin- 
guished by the firm and unflinching con- 
sistency of his public prineiples and con- 
uuct, as well as by the energy and de- 
votedness with which he took his part in 
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the general business of Parliament, and 
attended to the private business commit- 
ted to him by his constituents. Nothing 
in fact could well exceed the zeal and 
ability with which he laboured to promote 
the local interests of Bristol, and those 
of her citizens of all classes, degrees, and 
parties. In the service of his constitu. 
ents he was prodigal of his exertions and 
personal sacrifices, and never seemed to 
think he could sufficiently repay the con- 
tinued proofs which he had received of 
their confidence and attachment. His 
punctuality as a correspondent, the 
promptitude of his exertions, and the 
kindness and urbanity of his manners, 
rendered him one of the most useful and 
popular members who has ever taken his 
seat in Parliament.”—(Bristol Journal.) 

In 1832 a subscription, which amount. 
ed to 756/. was raised for the purchase of 
plate, to be presented to Mr. Davis, and 
the following inscription was engraved on 
the principal piece : 

“« Presented by his fellow-citizens, to 
Richard Hart Davis, esq. upon his re- 
tiring from Parliament, in 183], as a 
mark of their esteem, and in testimony 
of the high sense they entertain of the 
—_ and valuable services rendered by 

im to his native City, by the able, 
zealous, and unremitting discharge of his 
public duties, during a period of nineteen 
years, comprising six successive Parlia- 
ments, in which he held the high and 
honourable situation of one of the Re- 
presentatives of the city of Bristol.” 

a Davis became a widower in Jan. 
1 





B. O. Mirrorp, Ese. 

Feb. 27. At Mitford Castle, North- 
umberland, in his 65th year, Bertram 
Osbaldeston Mitford, of Mitford Castle, 
and of Hunmanby in the county of 
York, esq. 

He was the lineal male representative 
of the very ancient family of Mitford, the 
pedigree of which will be seen in Hodg- 
son’s Northumberland, II. ii. 47. His 
father Bertram Mitford, esq. died in 
1800; his mother was Miss ‘Tabitha 
Johnson of Newcastle. 

Upon the demise of Humphrey Os- 
baldeston (formerly Humphrey Brooke), 
of Hunmanby, in the county of York, 
esq. in September, 1835, without leaving 
male issue, the deceased succeeded to 
the possession of the immense landed 
estates situated in the East and West 
Ridings of that county, as next sur- 
viving tenant in tail, under the will of 
the late Fountayne Wentworth Osbal- 
deston, esq. of Hunmanby; his grand- 
mother having been Mary, daughter of Sir 
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Richard Osbaldeston, Knt. and in Jan. 
1836, in compliance with the directions 
of the testator, and by virtue of his 
late Majesty’s royal license for that pur- 
pose, he assumed the name and arms 
of Osbaldeston. The deceased, about 
twelve years ago, married his relative 
Frances, the daughter of Henry Mit- 
ford, esq. a Captain R.N., who sur- 
vives him, but by whom he has left no 
issue.. He was attached to the general 
principles advocated by Sir Robert Peel's 
government, and the Conservative party 
in that county; and, at the last election 
for the northern division of Northumber- 
land, he nominated Addison John Baker 
Cresswell, esq. as the representative of 
that division. His next brother, Robert, 
is a Captain R.N. 





Lizvut.-CotoneL Harvey. 

Feb. 9, At his seat, Thorpe Lodge, 
near Norwich, in his 87th year, John 
Harvey, esq. a magistrate of the counties 
of Norfolk, Suffolk, and city of Norwich, 
Lieut.-Colonel Commandant of the 3rd 
Regiment of Norfolk. Yeomanry Cavalry 
(which corps was disembodied under the 
late Government of Earl Grey), Presi- 
dent of the Norwich Union Life Insu- 
rance, and of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Literary Institution, and Chairman of 
the Merchants and Manufacturers of the 
same city. 

We find by the antient monuments of 
the Harveys in the church at Beecham 
Well, Norfolk, that John Harvey, esq. 
inherited a considerable estate there in 
1490: this estate then passed through 
seven generations, from father to son, to 
John Harvey, born in 1666 (who was 
second son of Robert Harvey, who died 
1695). This John Harvey was the first 
of his family who settled at Norwich as 
a merchant, and was twice mayor of that 
city, and sheriff in 1720. He left six 
sons, five of whom were mayors and 
sheriffs of Norwich, and acquired con- 
siderable fortunes with reputation and 
honour, ‘They were mostly interred in 
the church of St. Clement’s, Norwich, 
which is crowded with the monuments of 
the Harvey family. 

The subject of this memoir was the 
second son of Robert Harvey, esq. twice 
mayor of Norwich, in 1776 and 1800, and 
who was an eminent merchant and banker 
there. He left a fortune to his family 
amounting to 400,000/. He had the 
following estates in Norfolk: Stoke Holy 
Cross, left to his eldest son Robert ; 
Longwood, and Terrington St.John, left 
to his second son John; Brandon (Parva), 
to his third son Charles; Tharston, to 
his grandson, and eldest son of John, the 


present Major-General Sir Robert John 
Harvey, C.B. Besides, he left smaller 
estates at Heigham, Wymondham, Cat- 
ton, and at Norwich, with many valuable 
manors and lay tithe impropriations. 

He was followed to his grave by about 
ninety of his tenantry. 

In 1784 Mr. John Harvey was Sheriff 
of Norwich, and Mayor in 1792 and 93. 
He served the office of High Sheriff for the 
county of Norfolk in 1825. During the 
war in 1797, he raised and commanded a 
troop called the Norwich Light Horse 
Volunteers, which was soon augmented 
to a squadron, of which he was Major. 
Commandant; and by seniority he be- 
came Lieut.- Colonel Commandant of the 
3rd Regiment or East Norfolk Yeomanry 
Cavalry. 

Few men, throughout a long life, have 


been more universally respected and es- _ 


teemed by all parties and all classes. He 
was the active patron of all the institu. 
tions, either in the county orin Norwich, 
that had benevolence for their object, or 
that promoted literary or scientific im- 
provement; ever found at his post, as 
the liberal encourager of every enterprize 
of usefulness, the accessible and generous 


patron of worth and talent, the ready and | 


indefatigable promoter in whatever could 
raise the commercial interests, or pro- 
mote the welfare and happiness, of his 
native city. 

He was not only, by prescriptive title, 
the ‘‘ Father of the City,” but was termed 
the ‘* Weavers’ Friend ;” and, to evince 
the strong esteem and attachment of the 
pone citizens, a subscription (in 1822), 
imited to one penny, was set on foot, 
which secured him the presentation of a 
magnificent silver vase, with an appro- 
priate inscription, recording his urbanity 
and public spirit, and the gratitude they 
felt to be due to him. 

In politics he was always a supporter of 
the principles held by Mr. Pitt, and what 
are at present termed ‘* Conservative ;” 
he had been frequently waited upon by 
numerous and pressing deputations to 
represent the city of Norwich in Parlia- 
ment; and in 1802 received the strongest 
solicitations from Great Yarmouth, to 
represent that borough; but he never 
permitted himself to become a candidate. 
In 1812 he successfully supported the 
election of his younger brother, Charles 
Harvey, now Charles Savill-Onley, esq. 
of Stisted Hall, Essex, who was then re. 
turned member for Norwich, a gentle- 
man who has been forty-two years Re. 
corder of that city, and Chairman of the 
Quarter Sessions for the County. 

Mr. Harvey was endowed with strong 
intellectual vigour, personal energy, and 
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b ney of spirit, that few have ever 
stined, he was held by all parties of 
such scrupulous integrity and honour, as 
for nearly sixty years of his life he has 
been found the chosen head and president 
of almost every public scheme for the 
prosperity and welfare of Norwich. Af- 
fable and courteous in mannets, kind- 
hearted and warm in his friendships, his 
memory will be consecrated in the hearts 
of thousands, and ‘‘ John Harvey” will 
be long, indeed, associated with all that 
is noble and generous in heart and cha- 
racter. 

Mr. Harvey was an early riser, and was 
on horseback nearly every day of his life, 
even within a fortnight of his death. 
; ready answer to friends who would 

issuade him from any exertion appa- 
rently unsuited to his age aud strength, 
was, the “ art of sinking is the easiest of 
all arts, and one I am resolved never to 
sink into!” His faculties were wonder- 
fully preserved to the last, and he en- 
joyed the entertainments of his friends. 

e presided only a week before his death 
at a general meeting of the Norwich 
Union Life Insurance Office, at which 
an immense body of assurers assembled, 
and which lasted eight hours, for the 
purpose of making a new constitution 
and bye-laws. At this meeting he made 
lengthened speeches, and astonished his 
hearers by his powers. He kept his bed 
—S days. 

hen between sixty and a years 
of age, he made repeated tours through 
Italy, Switzerland, and Germany ; always 
alive, always in search of information; 
energetic, even to restlesness. In 1825, 
at the age of seventy, he made an ascent 
in Graham’s balloon, alighting safely 
within a few miles of Yarmouth. His 
hospitality and his aquatic entertainments, 
—locally termed ‘ water frolics,’’ will 
long be remembered. Owing to his 
sanguine and enthusiastic turn of mind, 
he latterly involved himself in the mania 
for speculation in British and foreign 
mines, with an excitement that could not 
be checked; and the consequence was 
that he died very poor. 

He married in 1782 the daughter of 
Sir Roger Kerrison, of Brooke, Norfolk, 
(who was twice Mayor of Norwich, in 
1778 and 1802; High Sheriff of Norfolk 
in 1800 ; and was appointed by the Lords 
of the Treasury, in 1799, Receiver-general 
of Taxes for Norfolk,) by whom he had 
fifteen children, nine of whom now sur- 
vive; two sons — Major-General Sir 
Robert John Harvey, C.B. and K.T.S. 
of Mousehold House, near Norwich, and 
Kerrison Harvey, esq. who inherits by 
his will the seat of Thorpe Lodge, &c, 
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and seven daughters, all married ;.he also 
left forty-three grandchildren and great. 
grandchildren. 

His body was interred at Thorpe 
church, where rest the retains of his 
wife and several children. 

In the fine Civic Hall of Norwich, 
orice the nave of the conventual church of 
St. Andrew, to the numerous portraits. of 
the Harveys, in their civic robes, which 
already graced its walls, were added. that 
of the subject of tliis memoir, as Com- 
mandant of the Yeomanty Cavalry, and 
presented by that corps, painted by Opie; 
and that of his brother Charles, as Re- 
corder, at the expense of the Corporation, 
painted by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


D. E. Morais, Esw. 

Feb. 17. At his house, in Suffolk- 
place, David Edward Morris, esq. Pro- 
prietor of the Haymarket Theatre. 

Mr. Morris was born about 1770, of 
humble parents. Chance threw him in 
early life in the way of George Colman 
the elder; under his patronage he ad- 
vanced in fortune, and Colman the 
younger marrying his (Morris’s) sister, 
introduced him to the theatre. He ob- 
tained a situation in the Admiralty, and, 
husbanding his resources, became a 
monied man. Nearly forty years since 
he purchased a share in the Hayniarket 
theatre, and, whilst Colman was in the 
King’s Bench, managed that establish- 
ment. On Dibdin decliting a share, 
Messrs. Morris, Winston, and Colman 
were joint proprietors, though with dif- 
ferent proportions of profit. Mr. Morris 
lived to pay off all his partners, and be- 
come sole proprietor. In his Paul Pry 
season he realised 14,0007. All our 
greatest actors and actresses were at dif- 
ferent times under his management, par- 
ticularly Bannister, Munden, Faweett, 
Dowton, Charles Kemble, Mathews, 
and Jones; Charles Young, Terry, Warde, 
Rae, Mrs. Humby, and Miss Kelly, made 
their first appearances in the metropolis 
under his management. Mr. Morris paid 
liberally for the dramas produced at his 
theatre, and was a staunch supporter of 
the legitimate drama. Edmund Kean, 
up to the moment of his death, was, at 
the instance of Mr. Morris, studying the 
Hunchback in Sheridan Knowles’s play 
of that name. 

Mr. M. has left an only son, who is a 
Captain in the Ist Dragoon Guards. 
About sixteen months since he lost his 
only daughter, a young lady about seven- 
teen years of age. From the shock at- 
tendant upon her death he never wholly 
recovered, 
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Henry Woontsorre, Ese. LL.D. 

March 3. At his Official residence, 
Guildhall-yard, of dtopsy, after a long 
and protracted illness, in his 62nd bg! 
Henry Woodthorpe, Esq. LL.D. 
F.S.A., Town Clerk of the City of 
London, and one of the Commissioners 
of Lieuterianey for London. 

He was the eldest son of Henry 
Woodthorpe, esq. who had been many 
years sénior clerk in the Town Clerk’s 
office, and succeeded to that honourable 
and lticfative office on the death of 
William Rix, esq. in 1801. He died 
Sept. 4, 1825. 

he late Mr. Woodthorpe was early 
introduced into the Town Clerk’s office, 
and was so assiduous in the performance 
of his duty, that, on account of the deaf- 
ness and bodily infirmities of his father, 
who was greatly esteemed by the several 
members of the corporation, he was 
regularly appointed in 1818 to officiate 
for him iti the capacity of Deputy Town 
Clerk, and on tlie death of his father in 
1825 he was unanimously elected to 
succeed him as Town Clerk. 

He was so thoroughly acquainted with 
the business of his office, that he 
might be considered a living encyclo. 
pedia on all city affairs; and from his 
good temper and pleasing manners, he 
was much beloved. Unfortunately, from 
inattention to his own private affairs, he 
was compelled, in 1837, to avail himself 
of the benefit of the Insolvent Act. 
But he voluntarily offered to agree to 
any sum the court might annually ap- 
portion to his creditors. It being un- 
derstood that no power existed in the 
Insolvent Court to make the recommenda- 
tion, as the situation was in the gift of 
the City of London, it rested with the 
Court of Common Council to carry that 
recommendation into operation. The 
Court named 1,200/. a year, which the 
City confirmed, and the creditors have 
benefited to the amoutit of upwards of 
5,0007. The debts of Mr. Woodthorpe 
were considerable, but a portion of them 
was secured by policies of insurance on 
his life, which now become payable, and 
some of his creditors will be paid in full. 
From the situation Mr. Woodthorpe so 
long held, he was necessarily 4 constant 
ee pe of city festivities, for which, 

owever, he paid very dearly, having 
been a martyr to the gout for many years 


t. 
a Woodthorpe had four sons, the 
eldest of whom died about four years since ; 
the youngest was drowned in the Thames 
about three years ago; the third, Frede- 
lick, is in the Town Clerk’s office; and 
the second, Edmund, is an architect, and 


District Surveyor. The body of Mr. 
Woodthorpe was buried at St. Michael 
Bassishaw. 





Mr, Rosert WILEs.’ 

April 2. At Newby, near Stokesley, 
aged 69, Mr. Robert Wiles. 

He had served his country as a wartdnt 
officer for above twenty years, and was 

eatly respected by his superior officers 
ot his general good conduct, and for his 
distinguished gallantry on several occa- 
sions, pafticularly in cutting out vessels 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. At 
the capture of Montenegro, up the Adri- 
atic, on board of the Saracen, Captain 
Harper, the gallant Captain got Mr. Wiles 
promoted for his conduct during the siege. 
He was in the Walcheren expedition; 
and at the siege of Flushing, he had the 
command of the sailors’ battery, which 
opened out and carried on such a tremeri- 
dous fire upon the town, as scarcely was 
ever seen before, and tended greatly to 
accelerate its fall. For his judicious and 
gallant conduct during the progress of 
this siege, he got promoted to a higher 
grade. He wason found of the Cesar, of 
80 guns, Sir Richard Strachan, when he 
captured four sail of the line that escaped 
from the battle of Trafalgar. Mr. Wiles 
Served under most of the distinguished 
cominanders of that stirring period of our 
naval history, in most parts of the globe, 
from the commencement of the war in 
1793 to the end of the American war. 
He was on board of the Racehorsé 
during the harassing warfare on the 
shores of America. He was scarcely 
ever at home for above twenty years. 
Mr. Wiles was an highly interestin 
companion, and was universally belove 
and respected. He died in peace, and 
was followed to his tomb by a large 
number of sincere mourners. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


At Ravenstonedale, Westmorland, aged 
55, the Rev. Thomas Moss, Perpetual 
Curate of that place, and Master of the 
Grammar School at Orton. 

At Milburn, in the parish of Kirkby- 
thorn, Westmorland, aged 43, the Rev. 
Philip Threlkeld, Perpetual Curate of 
that a ra 
Jan.4. At Scarborough, in Tobago, 
the Rev. James Garnett, B.A. of ‘Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, son of the Rev. 
W. Garnett, of Barbadoes. 

Jan. 6. At Witherley, Leicestershire, 
aged 74, the Rev. James Roberts, late 

ctur of that parish, and a magistrate 
for the counties of Leicester and War- 
wick. He was instituted to Witherley, 
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which was in his own patronage, in 1805, 
and resigned in favour of the Rev. J. C. 
Roberts in 1833. He was for more than 
twenty years Curate of Stoneleigh, near 
Coventry. 

Jan.9. At Busby hall, Cleveland, 
aged 60, the Rev. George Marwood. 

Jan. 12. At Leamington, aged 88, the 
Rev. Samuel Paris. He was appointed 
Under Master or Usher of the Free 
Grammar School at Coventry, in May 
1794, and resigned in 1838, At the 
former date he was also elected Lec- 
turer of St. John’s in that city. The 
Lord Chancellor had granted a commis- 
sion of lunacy regarding this gentleman 
on the 14th Dec. committing the carriage 
of it to his son the Rev. Saml. Paris. 

Jan. 15, At Ipswich, aged 35, the Rey. 
John Pyemont, Curate of Eyke, and 
formerly under-master of the Grammar 
School at Ipswich. 

Jan.17. At Canterbury, aged 68, the 
Rev. Archibald Colin Campbell. He 
was of Trinity hall, Cambridge, B.A, 
1795, as 4th Junior Optime; M.A. 1798, 

Jan. 19. At Kingston-on-'Thames, in 
his 92nd year, the Rev. Philip Fisher, 
D.D. Master of the Charter-house, Canon 
Residentiary of Norwich, and Rector of 


Elton, in Huntingdonshire. Dr. Fisher 


was brother of the late Bishop of Salis- 
bury, and a native of Peterborough, being 
one of the ten sons of the Rev. John 
Fisher, Vicar there. He was formerly 
Fellow of University college, Oxford, 
where he was tutor, and the intimate 
friend of Lord Chancellor Eldon, then 
Mr. Scott, of the same college. He 
gained the English prize in 1772, the 
subject being, * Public and Private Ad- 
vantages of Frugality,” and graduated 
M.A. 1772, B.D. 1780. He was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Elton by his 
college in 1787, and to the vicarage of 
Whaplode in 1801 by Lord Chancellor 
Eldon, when he resigned the rectory of 
West Deeping, was appointed a Canon of 
Norwich in 1814; and Master of the 
Charter-house in 1803. It is —_ re- 
markable that his presentation to Elton 
was the only one which had been made 
to that living in the course of above a 
hundred years. 

At Sion College, London, in his 92nd 
year, the Rev. Robert Watts, M.A. 
Rector of St. Alphage, London Wall, 
the senior Prebendary and Divinity Lec- 
turer of St. Paul’s, and Librarian of Sion 
College. He was collated to the prebend 
of Ealdstreat in 1797 by Bishop Porteus, 
and to his living in 1799 by the same 
patron. His son, the Rev. Robert Watts, 
jun, Rector of St, Benet’s Gracechurch, 
died in 1840, 


Jan, 22. At Wellington terrace, St. 
John’s Wood, the Rev. Thomas Denys, 
Vicar of Bourne, Lincolnshire. He was 
of Magdalene hall, Oxford, M.A. 1796, 
and was instituted to Bourne in 1807. 

At Tichmarsh, Northamptonshire, 
aged 61, the Hon. and Rev. Lyttelton 
Powys, Rector of that parish, uncle to 
Lord Lilford. He was the second son 
of Thomas first Lord Lilford, by Mary, 
daughter of Galfridus Mann, esq. He 
was of Trinity college, Cambridge, M.A, 
1802, and was presented to his living by 
his brother in 1805. Mr. Powys was an 
active promoter of the establishment of 
various Religious Societies in the coun. 
ty, particularly the Bible and Missionary 

ocieties. He married, in 1809, Pene. 
lope, daughter of James Hatsell, esq. 
and had issue the Rey. Lyttelton Charles 
Powys, Rector of Stalbridge, Dorsetshire, 
and other children, 

Jan, 26. Aged 40, the Rev. Henry 
Symons De Brett, LL.D. Rector of 
Broughton, Lincolnshire, to which he 
was instituted in 1830. 

At Cheltenham, aged 52, the Rev, 
David Hopkins, of Cheltenham, He 
was of Trinity coll. Cambridge, B.A. 
1813, M.A. 1820. 

Jan. 27. The Rev. Thomas Blackley, 
M.A. Vicar of Rotherham, Yorkshire, to 
which he was presented in 1826, by Lord 
Howard of Effingham. 

Jan. 28. At his residence in the New 
Kent road, aged 66, the Rev. Robert 
Francis Bree, grandson of the former, 
and nephew of the last, Sir Martyn Sta- 
pylton, of Myton, Yorkshire, Bart. 

Jan. 29. At Southsea, near Ports- 
mouth, the Rev. Henry Bate, of Ema- 
nuel college, Cambridge, where he gra. 
duated B.A. 1838, M.A. 1841. 

Jan. 31. At Llandevally, co. Brecon, 
aged 76, the Rev. Thomas Jones, Rector 
of Llandevally with Crickadarn, and Vicar 
of Verwick, co. Cardigan. He was for 
many years Curate of Sellack and King’s 
Caple, Herefordshire. He was instituted 
aaa in 1805, and to Llandevally in 


Feb. 2. At Malvern, aged 69, the 
Rev. Thomas Harwood Shirley, for forty 
years Rector of St. Swithen’s, Worcester, 
to which he was presented in 1801 by the 
Dean and chapter of the cathedral church. 

Feb. 3. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
aged 82, the Rev. Moses Manners, Rec- 
tor of Thelverton, Norfolk, and Perpe- 
tual Curate of St. Anne’s, Newcastle. 
He was of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
M.A. 1785; succeeded the Rev. John 
Brand, the historian of Newcastle, as 
usher of the Grammar School there, in 
1784; was presented to St. Anne’s cha, 
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pelry in 1786, and to the rectory of Thel- 
verton by his townsman, Lord Chancellor 
Eldon, in 1813. 

Feb. 11. At Kunnington parsonage, 
Somerset, aged 78, the Rev. Edward 
Webber, for fifty-three years Rector of 
Bathealton, in his own patronage, and 
forty-two years Perpetual Curate of 
Thorne St. Margaret’s, Somerset, in 
the presentation of the Archdeacon of 
Taunton. 

Feb. 15. At Hockliffe, Beds, aged 74, 
the Rev. John Robinson, for fifty years 
Rector of that parish, with Chalgrave. 

Feb. 16. Aged 77, the Rev. Thomas 
Farrow, Incumbent of Scampston and 
Knapton, Yorkshire. He was presented 
to the latter in 1804 by John Tindall, 
esq. and to the former in 1818 by the 
Vicar of Rillington. 

Feb. 17. At Crewkerne, aged 60, the 
Rev. John Maber Munden, Rector of 
Corscombe, Dorsetshire. He was for- 
merly Fellow of Queen’s college, Oxford, 
where he took the degree of M.A. in 
1807, and was instituted to his living, 
which was in his own gift, in 1821. 

Feb. 18. At Broxbourne, Herts, the 
Rev. Francis Thackeray, Curate of that 
parish. He was of Pembroke college, 
Camb. B.A. 1814, M.A. 1817. 

Feb. 23. At Hall Court, near New- 
bury, aged 83, the Rev. Joseph Lowthian, 
Rector of Thatcham, Berks, and for- 
merly Vicar of New Windsor. He was 
of Queen’s college, Oxford, M.A. 1793; 
and was instituted to Thatcham in 1804. 
Mr. Lowthian married, in 1796, Eliza- 
beth, eldest daughter of the Rev. Andrew 
Layton, Rector of St, Matthew’s, Ips- 
wich, : 

Feb. 25. At Winestead, Yorkshire, in 
his 80th year, the Rev. William Hild- 
yard, Rector of that parish, to which he 
was instituted in 1'795, in the gift of Mrs. 
Hildyard, of Flintham house, Notting- 
hamsbire, niece of the late Sir Robert 
Hildyard, Bart. He was of Sidney Sus- 
sex college, Cambridge, LL.D. 1786. 
He lived to see nine sons Masters of 
Arts in the same university, and six of 
them Fellows of their respective colleges. 

At Clifton, aged 75, the Rev. Stivard 
Jenkins, of Stone, Gloucestershire, Vicar 
of Locking, co. Somerset. He was 
a native of Berkeley; was matricu- 
lated of Trinity college, Oxford, Nov. 6, 
1783, and took the degree of B.C.L. in 
1793. He was presented to Locking in 
1833 by the Company of Merchant Ad- 
venturers of Bristol. 

Feb. 26. At Moulsoe, Bucks, aged 79, 
the Rev. Richard Cautley, Rector of 
that parish, and of Whattcott, Warwick- 
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shire. He was presented to the latter 
church by Sir S, Graham in 1787, and to 
Moulsoe by Lord Carrington in 1828, 

Feb. 27. At Davenport house, Shrop- 
shire, aged 63, the Rev. Edmund She- 
rington Davenport, Rector of Lydham, 
and Vicar of Worfield, in that county. He 
was matriculated of Oriel college, Ox- 
ford, in Nov. 1796, subsequently removed 
to St. Alban hall, and graduated B.A. 
1801, M.A. 1805; was presented to Wor- 
field in 1803 by Wm. Yelverton Daven. 
port, esq. and instituted to Lydham in 1830, 

The Rev. Richard Prowde, Perpetual 
Curate of Hovingham, Yorkshire. He 
was of Trinity college, Cambridge, B. A. 
1811, M.A. 1814, and was presented to 
ates in 1832 by the Earl of Car- 
isle. 

Feb. 28. At the Abbey, Cirencester, 
(the seat of Miss Master,) aged 40, the 
Hon. and Rev. Charles Bathurst, LL.D, 
Rector of Siddington, Gloucestershire, 
brotber to Earl Bathurst. He was the 
fifth and youngest son of Henry third and 
late Earl, K.G. by Georgiana, third 
daughter of Lord George Henry Lennox, 
He was matriculated as a Commoner of 
Christ church, Oxford, July 5, 1821, and 
nominated a Student of that house in 
1824. He took the degree of B.A. 
Nov. 3, 1825, and on that day was elected 
to a law-fellowship of All Souls. He 
proceeded B.C.L. June 10th, 1830; and 
the rectory of Siddington was given to 
him by Lord Chancellor Eldon, shortly 
before his Lordship resigned the seals: 
He took the degree of Dr. in Civil Law 
May 21, 1835. Dr. Bathurst published 
a single sermon, and some tracts on rural 
and domestic subjects, He was a most 
amiable person, and very much endeared 
to all who bad the happiness of knowing 
him. He married July 31, 1830, the 
Lady Emily Caroline Bertie, youngest 
daughter of the Earl of Abingdon, but has 
left no issue, 

March 4. At Coolfin, Portlaw, aged 
80, the Rev. Thomas Stanley Monck, 
uncle to the Earl of Rathdowne. 

March 5. At Easington, Devonshire, 
in his 88th year, the Rev. John Braddon, 
for fifty-four years Rector of Werring. 
ton, and for forty-five Perpetual Curate 
of the united parishes of Broadwood- 
winger and Week St. German’s. He 
has left a widow, to whom he had been 
united 54 years. 

March 8. At New Hall, near Droit. 
wich, in his 60th year, the Rev. Richard 
Holmden Amphlett, Rector of Hadsor, 
co. Wore. He was of University college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1807; and was instituted 
to Hadsor in 1808, 
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At Sunbury, Middlesex, in his 80th 
year, the Rev. James Cowe, Vicar of 
that place (in the patronage of the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s), for fifty-two 
years a Rural Dean, and a magistrate for 
the counties of Middlesex and Surrey. 
His funeral was attended by more than 
thirty tradesmen of the place in deep 
mourning, His executors are Dr. Heber- 
den and the Rev. Mr. Moffat. 

- March 11. Aged 71, the Rev. Sa- 
muel Blackall, Rector of North Cadbury, 
Somerset, and a Prebendary of Wells. 
He was formerly Fellow and Tutor of 
Emanuel college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.D. 1791, as fourteenth 
Wrangler, M.A. 1794, and B.A. 1801; 
he was presented to his living by his col- 
lege in 1812, and collated to the prebend 
of Combe Prima, in the cathedral church 
of Wells; in 1826 by Bishop Law. 

. March 13. At Alnwick Castle, aged 
58, the Rev. Th Singleton, D.D, 
Chaplain to his Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland, Archdeacon of Northum- 
berland, Rector of Elsdon and Howick, in 
the same county, and a Prebendary of 
Worcester. He was the only son of Thos, 
Anketell Singleton, esq. formerly Lieut. 
Governor of Landguard Fort, by a daugh- 
ter of Francis Grose, esq. the celebrated 
antiquary. He was of Corpus Christi 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1804; and in 
the office of tutor to the Duke of North- 
umberland (the present Chancellor of that 
university), his friendship with whom 
commenced at Eton, he acquired so 
large a share of his Grace’s esteem that 
they have been intimate friends ever since. 
He attended his Grace as Private Secre- 
tary on his embassy to Paris, and again 
when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. The 
Duke presented him to the rectory of 
Elsdon in 1812; he was appointed to the 
archdeaconry of Northumberland, to 
which the rectory of Howick is annexed, 
in 1826; and to a prebendal stall at 
Worcester in 1829. No man was ever 
more generally esteemed, or more deeply 
regretted, than Archdeacon Singleton, 
By the noble family in whose residence 
much of his time was passed, and his life 
ultimately closed, he was both beloved 
and valued ; and the friendship with which 
the Duke regarded him, which began at 
Eton,. was never interrupted. Sir Henry 
Hardinge was his almost daily corres- 
pondent, and he usually spent a week at 
Tamworth with Sir Robert Peel during 
his residence as Canon of Worcester. The 
vacancy occasioned in the number of 
canons in that cathedral will not be filled 
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in his 93d year, the Rev. Arthur John- 
son, for fifty-three years Vicar of that 
parish, in the patronage of Col. Strutt. 

March 16, At Ledbury, Herefordshire, 
aged 56, the Rev. John Armstrong Mont- 
gomery, B.A. for eighteen years Curate 
of that parish, and Chaplain to St. Ka- 
tharine’s Hospital, He was brother to 
Mrs. Watts, the wife of the Vicar of 
Ledbury, and was formerly of Worcester 
college, Oxford. 

March 18. Aged 65, the Rev. James 
Haddy Wilson Williams, Rector of 
Fornham All Saints with Westley, Suf- 
folk. He was formerly Fellow of Clare 
hall, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1797, as 8th Senior Optime, M.A. 
1800 ; and was presented to his living 
(value 738/.) in 1815 by that Society. 

March 20. At Vaynol, St. Asaph, in 
his 75th year, the Rev. Thomas Wickins, 
He was formerly of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1789, 
M.A. 1792. 

March 21. At Woodhorn, Northum- 
berland, aged 87, the Rev. Benjamin 
Kennicott, sen. Vicar of that parish. He 
was a nephew of Benj. Kennicott, the 
learned editor of the Hebrew Bible. He 
was formerly Rector of Dodbrooke in 
Devonshire ; and was collated to Wood- 
horn in 1798 by Dr. Barrington, then 
Bishop of Durham, in testimony of that 
prelate’s admiration of his uncle’s work. 
He published a Sermon occasioned by 
the Death of the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales. 8vo. Sunderland, 1817. His eld- 
est son, the Rey. Benj. Kennicott, B.A. 
of Oriel college, Oxford, is Perpetual 
Curate of Monkwearmouth, and his 
second son, the Rev. R. D. Kennicott, 
B.A. is Perpetual Curate of Horton in 
the parish of Woodhorn. 

At Langton Maltravers, Dorset, in his 
80th year, the Rev. Samuel Serreil, for- 
merly Vicar of St. Cuthbert’s, Wells, 
during a period of thirty-four years. 

March 22, At Maidstone, universally 
respected, aged 78, the Rev. James Reeve, 
Curate of Maidstone, Kent. He was 
formerly of St. John’s college, Cam- 
— where he graduated B.A. 1786, 
M.A. 1789. Mr. Reeve had been Per- 
petual Curate of Maidstone forty-two 
years, having received his appointment in 
the year 1800. Previous to this he had 
been assistant Curate for thirteen years. 
In July 1837 the inhabitants subscribed 
and presented him with a handsome piece 
of plate, forming a centre ornament for 
his table. This was on the occasion of 
entering on the ‘fiftieth year of his mi- 
nistry. There have been only three Per- 
petual Curates of Maidstone for a period 
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of 130 years, viz. Rev. Samuel Weller, 
in 1712; Rev. John Denne, in 1753; 
and the Rev. James Reeve, in 1800. 

March 25. Aged 97, the Rev. J. W. 
Masters, Vicar of Sparsholt, near Win- 
chester, to which he was_ presented in 
1794 by the Lord Chancellor. 

March 26. At his residence, near 
Newport, Isle of Wight, aged 78, the 
Rev. Richard Cesar Degrenthe, D.D. 
He was one of the earliest refugees to 
this country in the time of the French 
revolution, and for many years kept an 
extensive military academy in that town, 
under the patronage of His Royal High- 
ness the late Duke of Kent. 

March 29. At Morpeth, aged75, the 
Rev. Frederick Ekins, Rector of that 
parish. He was the only son of the Very 
Rev. Jeffrey Ekins, D.D. Dean of Car- 
lisle (elder brother of John Ekins, D.D. 
Dean of Salisbury) by Anne, daughter of 
Philip Baker, esq. ecw Secretary at 

ar. He was born on Christmas day 
1776, at Quainton, co. Bucks, where his 
father was then Rector, and succeeded his 
father in the rectory of Morpeth (in the 
gift of the Earl of Carlisle, and valued in 
1831 at 16117.) in 1791. He took the 
degree of M.A. at Oxford in 1794, being 
then a Fellow of New College. He 
married in 1802 Jane-Ogle, dau. and co- 
heiress of James Tyler, of Whalton, co. 
Northumberland, esq. by whom he had 
issue. one son, the Rev. Jeffrey Ekins, 
and three daughters, one of whom is 
the wife of the Rev. James Baker, 
Spiritual Chancellor of the diocese of 
Durham, and. Rector of Nuneham, co. 
Oxford. A pedigree of the family of 
Ekins,and memoirs of the Dean of Carlisle, 
will be found in Hodgson’s History of 
Northumberland, II. ii. 395, 527, where 
also it is mentioned that the deceased 
possessed several MSS. of Sir Isaac 
Newton, which descended to him from 
his grandfather, who was executor to 
Lady Lemington, the great-niece of the 
illustrious philosopher. 

March 30. At Holt, aged 37, the Rev. 
Richard Catton, M.A. formerly of Corpus 
Christi college, Cambridge. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


_ March 10. In Wilson-st. Belgrave-sq. 
in his 40th year, Edmund Clark, esq. of 
Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister -at- Law, Re- 
eorder of the boroughs of Hastings and 
Rye, occasional assistant or Deputy Re- 
corder of the borough of Birmingham, 
and a member of the late Board of Com- 
missioners for inquiring into the state of 
Gent, Mac. Vo. XVII, 
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the Public Charities. He was the 
youngest son of ‘Thomas Clark, esq. one 
of the senior acting magistrates of Bir- 
mingham, and was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn, Nov. 20, 1828. He was 
appointed Recorder of Hastings in Feb. 
1839. He was greatly beloved and re- 
spected, not only in his native town, but 
wherever the exercise of his professional 
duties called him. 

March 11. At Clapham Common, 
Susanna, eldest dau. of the late Mark 
Synnot, esq. 

March 12. In Portland-pl. Agnes 
Rait, wife of G. Clerk Arbuthnot, esq. 

Aged 39, Sarah, wife of Horatio J. 
Montefiore, esq. 

At Kensington, aged 7!, Mrs. Judith 
Harwood, only surviving dau. of the late 
Rev. James Harwood, for many years 
Vicar of Dartford, Kent. 

March 14. In Mount-st. Grosvenor- 
sq. aged 73, George Cooke, esq. 

March 16. At Kensington, aged 44, 
the Dowager Lady Filmer. She was 
Esther, dau. of Mr. John Stow, of Tene- 
ments St. Stephen, became the second 
wife of the Rev. Sir John Filmer, 
Bart. in 1821, and was left his widow in 
1834. . 

Marguerite, wife of George Rawbone, 
esq. of the King’s-road. 

March 17. At Denmark Hill, aged 
31, Mrs. Joseph Gurney. 

March 21. At Bow, aged 33, Mr. 
William Daniel Anderson, late Engi- 
neer to the Corporation of Newcastle- 
upon- Tyne. 

In Queen Ann-st. Cavendish-sq. aged 
60, William Dunbar, esq. formerly Capt. 
40th Regt. 

March 23. Mary-Ann, wife of Richd. 
Price, esq. of Montagu-pl. Bryanston-sq. 
and of Highfield Park, Sussex. 

Aged 80, James Bauke, esq. of South- 
ampton-st. Fitzroy-sq. late of the Audit 
Office. 

At his chambers in the Temple, Jo- 
seph John Richardson, esq. B.A. Bar- 
rister-at-law, eldest son of the late Sir 
John Richardson, Judge of the Common 
Pleas. He was called to the bar at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Nov. 23, 1832. 

Aged 67, Col. William Carden Seton, 
C.B. He was appointed Ensign 90th 
foot, 1796; Lieut. 88th, 1797; Capt. 9th 
batt. of Reserve 1803, in 88th foot 1804; 
Major 1812, brevet Lieut. - Colonel 
1825, and Colonel 1838. He received a 
medal and one clasp for the siege of Ba- 
dajoz and ba‘tle of Salamanca. 

March 25. In Belgrave-sq. aged 21, 
Malcolm Henry, eldest surviving son of 
Henry and Lady Harriet Drummond. 

In ee ~ 69, R. A. T. 
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Steward, esq. of Nottington, many years 
Lieut.-Col. of the Dorset Militia, anda 
magistrate for that county. 

lizabeth, wife of Benjamin White- 
lock, esq. of Putney. 

March 27. In Woburn-pl. aged 69, 
Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. T. Powys, 
Rector of Fawley, Berks, and dau. of the 
late William Palgrave, esq. of Coltishall, 
Norfolk. 

March 28. At Kensington, Catharine, 
widow of George Matcham, esq. of Ash- 
fold Lodge, Sussex, and only surviving 
sister of the late Adm. Lord Viscount 
Nelson, K.B. She was married in 1787, 
and left a widow in 1833, when a memoir 
of Mr. Matcham was given in the Gent. 
Mag. vol. CIII. i. 276. She has left issue 
George Matcham, esq. LL.D. of New 
House, near Downton, and two other 
sons, who are in remainder to the Earl- 
dom of Nelson. 

In Vassall-road, North Brixton, John 
Gill Matcham, esq. 

March 29. In Portland-pl. Caroline 
Susanna, widow of Henry Browne, esq. 

March 30. In Wimpole-st. Miss 
Elizabeth Louisa Chalon. 

March 31. In Camden Town, Francis 
Thomas Bass, esq. son of the late —_ 
Thomas Bass, Provost Marshal of the 
Savoy Prison, formerly of her Majesty’s 
Ist Foot Guards. 

Sarah, wife of Joseph Blunt, esq. of 
Upper Gower-st. 

Lately. At Egerton-road, Blackheath, 
aged 63, Capt. Christopher Nixon, R.N. 
He obtained the rank of Lieut. 1800, 
and was first of the Duncan frigate 1805. 
He was made a Commander for con- 
ducting a fire-vessel in Aix roads, in the 
night of April 11, 1805, on which occa- 
sion he lost his hearing, and advanced to 
the rank of Captain 1825. 

In Eaton-place, the wife of Thomas 
Molyneux Montgomerie, esq. of Gar- 
boldisham, Norfolk. 

April 1. At Upper Clapton, aged 80, 
Samuel Tidswell, esq. 

April 2. In Chapel-st. Belgrave-sq. 
Lieut.-Col. ‘Theodore Henry Elliot, of 
Brasco Castle, Perthshire, eldest son of 
the late Right Hon. Hugh Elliot. 

— 4. Aged 42, William Dickenson 
Nethersole, esq. of Essex-st. Strand. 

April 7. Aged '70, John Shore, esq. 
of Guildford-st. 

At Greenwich, aged 90, Thomas 
Campbell, esq. formerly Deputy Ac- 
countant-gen. to the Gen. Post Office, 
London. 

In Tavistock-pl. aged 84, Thomas 
Denison, esq. 
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A 81, George Walker, esq. of 
Tonbridge-pl. Euston-sq. 

April 10. Aged 72, Charles Heath- 
cot Tatham, esq. Warden of Trinity 
Hospital, East Greenwich. 

In High-st. Clapham, aged 77, Mary 
Frances, relict of Capt. H. Stanley, 
formerly Barrackmaster of Tilbury Fort. 

April 11. At Clapham Rise, aged 68, 
Israel Thomas, esq. of Cornhill. 

Aged 43, Sophia Catharine, wife of 
Joseph Houston, esq. of Gower-st. 

Aged 50, Joseph Carlow, esq. of 
Lincoln’s-inn-fds, and St. Mary-at- Hill. 

April 12. Margaret, relict of Philip 
Selby, of Chancery-la. and Brompton. 

Aged 41, Mary Ann, wife of Charles 
Sugars, esq. 

& Charlotte-st. Fitzroy-sq. Mr. John 
Ross, the youngest brother of Mr. W. C. 
Ross, A.R.A. 

April 13. At Bermondsey, Lieut. C. 
F, Thierrey, R.N. He destroyed him- 
self whilst labouring under temporary 
insanity. 

In Clarence-p], Clapham-road, aged 
55, Margaret, wife of the Rev. John 
Arundel. 

April 15. In Somerset-st. aged 37, 
Capt. Henry Ash, of the 20th Reg. 
Bombay N. Inf. fifth son of the late 
Edward Ash, esq. M.D. 

At the house of her uncle, Wil- 
liam Leveson Gower, esq. on Clap- 
bam Common, aged 20, Elizabeth, the 
ae daughter of John Ward, esq. of 

urham. Her mother was Frances, 
daughter of Admiral the Hon. John Le- 
veson Gower, by his lady, who was the 
daughter of the renowned Admiral Bos- 
cawen, and Mrs. Boscawen, the well- 
known friend of Dr. Johnson, Mrs. 
Montagu, Hannah More, &c. 

April 16. Aged 67, Samuel Isaac 
Lilley, esq. of Peckham. 

In Southwick-st. Hyde Park, aged 18, 
7 Simpson, second dau. of Capt. 
J. R. T. Graham, late of Richardby, 
Cumberland, and grand-dau. of the late 
Lord Bishop of Dromore. 





Berks.—March 20. At Pangbourne, 
aged 19, Cranbourne Strode Fowler, esq. 
youngest son of Capt. R. Merrick Fowler, 
R.N. of Walliscote House, Oxfordshire. 

March 28. Aged 78, Frances, widow 
of Samuel Selwood, esq. of the Abbey 
House, Abingdon. 

March 29. At Cholsey, aged 73, John 
Coles, esq. formerly of Calcutta. 

CaMBRIDGE.—March 13. Susanna, 
wife of the Rev. George Coulcher, In- 
cumbent of St. Benedict’s, Cambridge, 
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and dau. of the late G. W. B. Bobun, 
esq. of Beccles, Suffolk. 

April 11, Aged 15, Anne, only dau. 
of William Layton, esq. of Woodhouse, 
Ely. 

Cunenenn<Ratelp. Harriett, wife of 
the Rev. W. D. Fox, M.A., Rector of 
Delamere. 

CornwaLL.—Lately. At St. Stephen’s 
in Branwell, aged 106, Grace Hooper. 

At St. Blazey, aged 90, Mr. John 
Pearce, Jeaving 105 grandchildren, and 
35 great-grandchildren, 

April 2, At Bodmin, aged 82, John 
Wallis, esq. Deputy Registrar of the 
Archdeaconry of Cornwall, and formerly 
Vice- Warden of the Stannaries. 

Devon.—March 14. At Bradridge, 
near Totnes, aged 41, William Bewes 
Daykin, esq. E 

Near Plymouth, aged 50, Anne Marie, 
wife of Harry Ashby, esq. 

March 22. At Topsham, Eliza, wife 
of Wm. Branscombe, esq. 

At Newton Abbot, aged 59, Com- 
mander David Mapleton, R.N. He was 
made Lieut. 1804, and Commander 1814 
(see Marshall’s Royal Naval Biography, 
iv. 157.) 

March 24. At Tiverton, at the house 
of her mother, Mary, eldest dau. of the 
late G. Sharland, esq., and sister of the 
Rev. G. S. Cruwys, of Cruwys Mor- 
chard House. 

At Exmouth, aged 34, Elizabeth, wife 
of the Rev. Henry Davis, of Ibberton, 
Dorset, and youngest dau. of thelate Thos. 
Monypenny, esq. of Rye, Sussex. 

March 25. At Devonport, aged 43, 
John Arthur, esq., one of the clerks of 
the Customs and Lights at that port, eldest 
son of the late John Arthur, esq. col- 
lector, and nephew to Sir George Arthur, 
the newly-appointed Governorof Bombay. 

March 27. At Tormohun, aged 75, 
Mary, second dau. of the late Hon. John 
Grey, and cousin to the Earl of Stamford 
and Warrington. 

March 29. At Moor, Crediton, aged 
71, Sarah, wife of Philip Francis, esq. 

March 30. At Tavistock, aged 74, 
John Hitchins, esq. 

March 31. At Stonehouse, aged 75, 
Mrs. Penwarna, relict of Joseph Pen- 
warna, esq. of Lisbon. 

Lately. At Ipplepen, aged 60, John 
Henry Hazard, esq. son of the late Robert 
Hazard, esq. of Terriers House, Bucks. 

April 1. At the Military Hospital, 
Stoke, aged 31, Dr. Nicholl, Assistant- 
Surgeon of the 65th Regt. 

April 6. At Bridport, aged 62, John 
Golding, esq. He died suddenly while 
in the act of dressing. 
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April 7. At Plymouth, aged 88, the 
widow of George Cole, esq. of Dawlish. 
At Torquay, aged 26, Louisa Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of Col. Aspingwall, 
Consul of the United States at London. 

April 12. At Torquay, aged 27, 
Frederick Alexander Fowke, esq. 

Dorset.—March 26. At Frome 
House, near Dorchester, aged 82, William 
Henning, esq. 

March 28. At Weymouth, aged 27, 
Caroline Frances Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of Lord William Somerset. 

At Weymouth, aged 80, Leonard Fos- 
brook, esq. 

Lately.— Aged 34, Elizabeth, wife of 
the Rev. H. Davis, Perpetual Curate of 
Handford, and Curate of Ibbertson. 

Essex.—Feb. 24. Mrs. Newman, 
wife of the Rev. Thomas Newman, 
Rector of Ingrave. 

March 3. At Harwich, Anthony 
Cox, esq. banker, Mayor of that town. 

March 8. Abraham May, esq. of 
Gladfenn-hall, Halstead. 

March 27. At Sible Hedingham, aged 
27, Ann Jane, wife of the Rev. Charles 
Burney. 

Lately. Aged 92, the relict of Wil- 
liam Mapletoft, esq. of Saffron Walden. 

April 4. At Walthamstow, aged 87, 
Elizabeth, relict of James Collard, esq. 
Monyer of the Royal Mint. 

GLovucestER.—March 16. At Bristol, 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Ellard, late of the 
65th Regt. and formerly of the 13th 
Light Inf. 

March 20. At Cheltenham, aged 90, 
Elizabeth, relict of John Woodcock, esq. 
of London. 

March 21. At Cheltenham, aged 73, 
Mrs. Charlotte Mary Smith, late of 
Brighton, eldest and only remaining dau. 
of the late celebrated authoress Mrs. 
Charlotte Smith, wife of Benj. Smith, 
esq. of Lys, Hants. 

March 27. At Brentrey, aged 77, 
John Cave, esq. an old and respected 
magistrate. 

At Cheltenham, aged 64, Caroline, 
relict of Daniel Ximenes, esq. of Sid- 
mouth. 

At Wotton-under-Edge, the wife of 
the Rev. M. S. Cole, B.A. of Christ’s 
coll, Cambridge. 

Aged 30, Elizabeth Martindale, wife 
of the Rev, F. T. J. Bayly, B.A. Vicar 
of Brookthrop. 

April 2. At Bristol Hotwells, aged 
72, Robert Withington, esq. 

April 13. At Cheltenham, aged 23, 
Robert Yeats, youngest son of the late 
Sr John Gibney, of Brighton. 

April 14. At Clifton, aged 82, the 
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widow of James Charles Still, esq. of 
East Knoyle, Wilts. 

Hants.—March 23. At Yaverland, 
aged 65, Robert Sherson, esq. of Not- 
tingham-pl. 

Lately. At Bramshaw, in the New 
Forest, S. Codrington, esq. Master of 
the N. F. H. 

At Newtown Grove, near Lymington, 
(the residence of her sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Plowden), aged 83, Ann, relict of William 
Bunce, esq. 

April 1. At Southampton, aged 82, 
Mary, widow of Nicholas Cesar Corsel- 
lis, esq. of Wivenhoe Hall, Essex, and 
youngest dau. of John Bond, esq. of 
Grange, Dorset. 

April 5. Sarah, wife of the Rev. 
Thomas Douglas Hodgson, Rector of 
East Woodhay, Hants. 

April 13. In Parkhurst Barracks, 
I. W. aged 78, George Augustus By- 

rave, esq. many years in the Barrack 

epartment. 

Herts, — March 14. At Wormley, 
aged 70, Thomas Tombling, esq. late 
Capt. in the Cambridge Militia. 

March 23. At Hertingfordbury, aged 
24, Mr. Thomas Calver Foyster, engi- 
neer, nephew of the late Jas. Foyster, esq. 
of Kenninghall, and grandson of the late 
Robert Calver, gent. of Banham. 

Lately. At Baldock, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Simpson, relict of the Rev. 
Dr. Simpson, many years Rector of 
Baldock. 

Huntincpon.—March 29. At So- 
mersham Park, aged 78, Betsey, relict of 


’ Litchfield Moseley, esq. 


Kent.—March 13. At Swanscombe 
Lodge, aged 32, John Small, esq. 

Mareh 14. At Westwell, Tenterden, 
aged 20, Sarah Bradshaw, youngest dau. 
of the late Richard Curteis Croughton, 
esq. of Heronden, Tenterden. 

March 19. At Ramsgate, aged 34, 
Mary-Ann, wife of John Overbury, esq. 
of Balham Hill. 

March 25. At Bromley, Catharine, 
relict of the Rev. John Manning, of Port- 
land Castle, Dorset. 

March 26. At Canterbury, Carolina 
Susannah, relict of Paul Patrick, esq. 

March 27. Aged 21, Maria Mary, 
eldest dau. of Edwin Stacey, esq. of 
Maidstone. 

March 30. At Beckenham, aged 66, 
Capt. Thomas Vivion, R. N. He was 
theson of Mr. Thomas Vivion, senior 
purser in the Navy; was made Lieut. 
1794, and Commander when serving as 
first of the Royal Sovereign 110, in Oct. 
1810. 

At Faversham, aged 63, Samuel Shep- 

erd, esq. 


Lately. At Deptford, aged 33, Chris- 
tiana, wife of the Rev. John Pulling. 

April 3. Aged 25, John Finnis, jun. 
esq. of Dover. 

April 10. At Dover, aged 73, Rear- 
Adm. F. Holmes Coffin. 

April 14, At. Ramsgate, aged 69, 
Priscilla Elizabeth Sarah, wife of Turt- 
liff Boger, esq. K. H. late Lieut.-Col. 
in the Royal Art. 

April 15. At Walmer, aged 70, Henry 
William Brooke, esq. 

LeIcestER.—Lately. Aged 78, Har- 
riet, wife of the Rev. J. Gill, Rector of 
Pickwell, and Vicar of Scraptoft. 

LincoLn.—March 29. At Stamford, 
aged 71, Henrietta, widow of the Rev. 
Thomas Wingfield, late Rector of Teigh, 
Rutland. 

Mivp.esex.—March 14. Aged 16, 
the Hon, Lady Frances Allen, of So- 
merset Cottage, Isleworth, great-aunt to 
the Earl of Winterton. She was married 
to John Allen, esq. in 1806, and had 
been for some years a widow. 

March20. At Hadley, aged 72, Sarah 
Jane, widow of the Rev. Thomas Monro, 
Rector of Little Easton, Essex. 

April 10. At the residence of her 
brother, Mr. J. Trage, Clapham, aged 
76, Mary Frances, relict of Capt. H. 
Stanley, formerly Barrack Master of 
Tilbury Fort. 

April 12, At Hayes, aged 77, [John 
Stones, esq. 

Aprili17. At Fulham, aged 90, Mary, 
relict of the Rev. Benjamin Barnard, 
Prebendary of Peterborough. 

NorroLk.—March 3. In the Close, 
Norwich, aged 72, Frances, relict of 
George Cubitt, esq. of Catfield. 

March 21. J. Guy Kelk, esq. of 
Wolsoken House, Justice of the Peace 
for Norfolk and Cambridgesh. 

March 23. At East Dereham, aged 
— relict of John Dacke, esq. 


NorTHUMBERLAND.—Lately. Thomas 
Forster, esq. of Adderstone House, near 
Alnwick, of considerable landed property, 
committed suicide by hanging himself on 
a tree on his estate at Rachwood. 

Norrs.— March \2. At Carlton Hall, 
Arabella Helen, fifth dau. of the late 
John Plumptre, esq. of Fredville, Kent. 

Oxrorp.— March 28. At Oxford, 
aged 43, Eliza, youngest dau. of John 
Phillips, esq. formerly of Culham House, 
Oxon, and of Hagbourn, Berks. 

March 31. Aged 21, the Hon. John 
St. Clair, B.A. of Christ Church, third 
son of the Right Hon. Lord Sinclair, of 
Pilmuir. 

April 11. At Wyfold Court, Peppard; 
aged 51, David Gale Arnot, esq. 
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Sator.—March 21. At Kingsland, 
Shrewsbury, aged 39, Henrietta Sophia, 
third dau. of Joseph Loxdale, esq. 

SomerseT.—March 23. At Bath, aged 
79, George William Frederick Delavaud, 
esq. late Secretary to H. M.’s Board of 
Customs. 

At Bath, Ann, dau. of Philip Ste- 
phens, esq. of Camerton Court, near 
Bath. 

March 30. At Merriott, aged 41, Ann, 
wife of the Rev. Joseph Cross, Vicar, 
youngest dau. of the late Sam. Hadley, 
esq. of Clapham Common. 

March 31. At Bath, aged 63, Henry 
Cadwallader Adams, esq. of Anstey 
Hall, Warwicksh, 

April 1. At the parsonage, Shepton 
Mallet, aged 32, Maria Sarah, wife of the 
Rev. A. M. Bennett. 

April9. At Bath, aged 68, Sir John 
Meade, M.D. Knt. and K.H. He was 
Dep. Inspector of Hospitals when knight- 
ed Nov. 5, 1816. 

Srarrorp.—Lately. At Wood Villa, 
near Uttoxeter, aged 82, Abraham Hos- 
kins, esq., formerly of Newton Solney. 
His remains were interred in the family 
vault at Newton. He was father of Mr. 
Hoskins, of the Theatre, Norfolk. 

April 3. Aged 32, Elizabeth, wife of 
Henry Scott, esq. of Bank House, West 
Bromwich, and on the 3lst March, in his 
7th year, Walter William, the youngest son. 

SurroLk.—Feb. 26. At Kedington, 
Miss Martha Halsted, only daughter of the 
late Thomas Halsted, esq. of Cambridge. 

April 1. At Blundeston parsonage, 
aged 40, Isaac Preston Cory, esq. Fellow 
of Caius coll. Cambridge. 

Surrey.—March 13. John Cattle, 
esq. of Richmond. 

At Hascombe-pl. near Godalming, 
Joseph James, esq. late of Esher. 

March 20. At Ewel Castle, Hector 
William Bower Monro, esq. of Edmond- 
sham, Dorset. 

March 24. At Morden Park, George 
Cooper Ridge, esq. formerly Capt. 4th 
Regt. 

March 25. Elizabeth, wife of Benja- 
min Whiteloek, esq. of Putney. 

March 31. At Richmond, aged 62, 
David Cornfoot, esq. late of Demerara. 

At Witley,aged 78, Edward Leech, esq. 

April 4. At Egham, aged 40, Fanny, 
wife of Frederick Gilbertson, esq. 

April 6. At Croydon, Eliza, 3rd dau. of 
the late Robert Lucas, esq. of Coulsdon. 

dApril ll. At Reigate, aged 61, Miss 
Charrington, dau. of the late Thomas 
Charrington, esq. 

April 13. Stanley Howard, esq. of 
Brixton. 


Aprit 17. At Mitcham Green, aged 
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62, Lady Carlisle, widow of the late emi- 
nent surgeon Sir Anthony Carlisle, and 
dau. of John Symmons, esq. of Ewhurst 
Park, Hants. 

Sussex.—March 21. At the Ivy 
House, near Hastings, aged 45, John 
Samuel Harkness, esq. M.D. 

March 25. Aged 62, Mrs. Wilson, of 
York-pl. Brighton. 

March 27. At Brighton, aged 81, 
Ann, widow of Capt. James Thomas, 

March 28. In King’s-road, Brighton, 
the widow of Stephen Haven, esq. 

March 29. At Batworth, near Arun- 
del, aged 54, Mary Ann, dau. of the late 
John Crace, esq. 

Lately. At his father’s house, aged 
18, Thomas Jenner Woollgar, medical 
student of University Col. London, only 
son of J. W. Woollgar, esq. of Lewes. 

April 3. At Runcton House, near 
Chichester, Elizabeth, wife of George 
Buckton, esq. of Oakfield, Hornsey, 
Middlesex, and eldest dau. of the late 
Richard Merricks, esq. of Runcton. 

At Brighton, aged 84, Benjamin 
Brooks, esq. formerly of Lincoln’s-inn. 

April 5. At Brighton, aged 61, the 
Lady of Sir Robert Campbell, and dau. 
of Gilbert Pasley, M.D., physician-gen. 
at Madras. t 

Warwick.—March 12. At Kenil- 
worth, aged 83, Miss H. Lamont. 

At Coventry, in his 93d year, William 
Griffin, esq. father of Mr. Griffin, of 
Cambridge, and grandfather of the Rev. 
W. N. Griffin, Fellow of St. John’s coll. 
Camb. 

March 24. At Wroxhall Abbey, aged 
26, Theodosia Anne Martha, wife of 
Chandos Wren Hoskyns, esq. and dau. 
of the late Christopher Robert Wren, esq. 
of Wroxhall Abbey. 

Lately. At Arbury, Clement Newsam, 
esq. late of the 20th Regt. of Madras 
N.I. eldest son of the Rev. C. Newsam, 
Vicar of Arbury. 

April 7. At Southam House, Lea. 
mington, aged 57, Richard Keys, esq. 

WESTMORELAND.—March 12. At 
Kendal, aged 94, Mrs. Mary Birkett, 
sister to the late Richard Birkett, esq. of 
Upper Clapton. 

Witts.—March 14. Aged 55, Mary 
Anne, wife of John Large, esq. of Cle- 
vancy, and only dau. of the late Mr. 
Roger Spackman, of Great Chalford. 

March \6. At Aldbourne, aged 73, 
Mr. Broome Witts, cousin of Broome 
Witts, esq. of Brunswick-sq.; and of 
the late Broome Witts, esq. of Cook- 
ham House, Berks; and of the late 
Right Hon. Apphia Lady Lyttelton, and 
Thomas Lord Lyttelton, Baron of 
Frankley, , 
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April 6. At Panthurst, aged 25, 
Maria, youngest dau. of the late Rev. J. 
Hibberd, Rector of Sutton Mandeville. 

In the Close of Salisbury, William 
Henry Davies, esq. : 

April 7. At Petersfinger, near Salis- 
bury, aged 50, Priscilla, wife of Mr. C. 
Harris, late of London, bookseller and 
publisher. 

April 14, At Corsham, aged 18, 
James Francis, sixth and youngest son of 
the late Major-Gen. George Mackie, 
C.B 


April 17. Aged 14, Edmund-Conroy, 
son of the Rev. W. Fisher, Canon Resi- 
dentiary of Salisbury. 

Worcester.—April 9. At Great 
Malvern, aged 77, Elizabeth, widow of 
Colonel Harness. 

Yorx.—Lately. At her house, in 
Bootham, aged 65, Beatrice-Decima- 
Hester, relict of John Robinson Foulis, 
esq. of Buckton Hall, and West Hester- 
ton. 

Margaret, wife of the Rev. T. Bor- 
rowdale, Master of the Grammar School, 
Horton. 

Wates.—4pril 6. At Brecon, John 
Whittam, esq. late Cupt. 3d Regt. 

At Aberavon, Glamorganshire, Jane, 
widow of the Rev. William Rees, Curate 
of Aberavon, and Incumbent of Michael- 
stone. 

ScoTLanp. — Lately. At Glasgow, 
Capt. N- M. Burt, late 8th Madras 
Cavalry. ‘ 

April 13, At Edinburgh, Marcelly, 
wife of Andrew Bonar, esq. of Chester- 
ter. Regent’s Park, and dau. of the late 
Col. Ranaldson Macdonnel, of Glen- 

and Clanranald. 

IRELAND.—Feb. 9. At Mount Plea- 
sant Avenue, Dublin, Fanny, third 
daughter of Joshua Strangman Conran, 
formerly of Foxborough, in the county 
of Westmeath, and Trummery House, 
Antrim, esq. and granddaughter of the 
late John Conran, of the Maze House, 
near Hillsborough, esq. Her mortal 
remains were interred in Mount Jerome 
Cemetery, Harold’s Cross. 

Feb. 15. At Harold’s Cross, near 
Dublin, Anne, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. Philip Taylor, of the same place. 

Lately. At Dublin, aged 75, Thomas 
Abbott, esq. Deputy Lieut. 

At Glintawn, co. Waterford, Mr. 
Richard Doyle, aged 107. He retained 
his mental faculties unimpaired to the 
last. He was the oldest amongst the 
numerous tenantry of the Marquess of 
Waterford. 

Aged 108, Mr. Michael Walsh, of the 
Mountain Forth, co. Wicklow. During 


his life he never was confined by sickness 
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a single day, and never lost his mental 
faculties. 

At Brook Lodge, co. Waterford, the 
residence of her son the Rev. Henry 
Bolton, Ellen, widow of Charles Bolton, 
esq. of Curraduff, eldest dau. of the late 
Henry Wallis, esq. of Drishane Castle, 
co. Cork, and sister-in-law of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Robert Bolton, G.C.H. 

At Blennerville, Tralee, William Blen- 
nerhassett, esq. son of the late Sir Row- 
land Blennerhassett, Bart. 

March 7. Hannah, eldest dau. of R. 
Maunsell, esq. of Oakley Park, Kildare. 

March 15. At Letterkenny, Cassandra- 
Jane, wife of Lord George Hill, brother 
to the Marquess of Downshire and Lord 
Sandys. She was the youngest dau. of 
Edward Knight, esq. and was married in 
1834. She died shortly after giving birth 
to a daughter. ; 

March 25. At Duckspool, aged 53, 
John Matthew Galwey,esq. He formerly 
represented the county of Waterford in 
Parliament. He expired suddenly, having 
ruptured a blood-vessel in the heart, 

March 27. At Courtown, aged 39, 
Annette, wife of the Hon. and Ven, 
Archdeacon Stopford, and dau. of the 
late W. Browne, esq. and Lady Char- 
lotte Browne, of Browne’s Hill, Carlow. 

April 13. The relict of Richard Daw- 
son, esq. M.P. for the co. Monaghan, 

JERSEY.—March 12. Eliza-Margaret, 
wife of Edward Kent Strathearn?Butler, 
esq. formerly Lieut.-Col. 35th Regt. and 
dau. of the late Sir Thomas Le Breton. 

March 20. Mary, widow of John 
Wills, esq. of Doctors’ Commons, and of 
Dulwich. 

OrknEy.—Lately. At the Manse of 
Hoy, Miss Macaulay, aunt to T. B. 
Macaulay, esq. M.P. 

East InpiEs.—Nov. 2. At Lugh- 
mance, during the insurrection in Affghan- 
istan, aged 31, Lieut. Charles Rattray, 
20th B. N. L., Political Agent in Kobis- 
tan, eldest son of the late Charles Rat- 
tray, M.D. of Daventry. 

Nov. 6. At the storming of Fort Ma- 
homed Khan, Cabool, aged 24, Wm. 
George Raban, Lieut. H. M. 44th regt. 
eldest son of Lieut.-Col. Raban, of Hatch 
Beauchamp, of Somerset. 

Nov. 13. On the river between Sul- 
tannore and Benares, James Maberly, 
esq. of the civil service. 

Nov. 16. At Mehrat, Capt. Wm. 
Little, 3d B. N. Inf. second son of the 
late D. Little, esq. of Biddesden. 

Nov. 17. At Mhow, Cornet Charles 
F. Magniac, 2d Bombay light cavalry. 

Nov. 20. At Sultanpore, Benares, 

ed 32, brevet Capt. Robert Trotter 
in 6th L. Cc. 
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Nov. 23. At Cabool, Affghanistan, 
Lieut. H. Laing, eldest son of the Rev. 
Dr. Laing, of Brighton. 

At Cabool, aged 32, of wounds re- 
ceived in the sortie at "that place, Capt. 
Thomas Walker, of the 4th Local Horse, 
second son of the late William Walker, 
esq. of Brunswick-sq. and the Inner 
ee ag em and nephew to Lieut.-General 
Slei 

— * oe At Ghazeepore, on board 
his boat on his way to the Presidency, 
brevet Major John Hicks, late of 17th 
Native Infantry. 

Dec. 4. At Hansi, Col. James Skin- 
ner, C.B. commanding at that station. 


Dec.10. At Hyderabad, Emily Louisa, 
wife of Capt. Stanley, of his highness the 
Nizam’s army, second dau. of Capt. 
Nicholson, o H. M. 84th regt. and niece 
to Admiral Sir Thomas Williams. 

Lately, At Amherst, J. H. Serjeant. 
son, esq. Major of Her Majesty’s 58th 
regt. and eldest son of the Rev. J. Ser- 
— Rector of Kirby Knowle, York- 
shire 

Jan.2. At Lucknow, Capt. A. R. 
Macdonald, 4th regt. Native Infantry. 

Jan. 8. At Beyrout, Thomas Nichol- 
son, esq. son of the late I. Nicholson, 
esq. of King’s Arms-yard and Southend 
Green. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, Mar. 29 to Apr. 19, 1842. 





20 and 30 63) 80 and 


Christened. Buried. 2and 5 63150 and 60 74 
Males 431 847 Males 387 Uso9 5 and 10 30/60 and 70 84 
Females 416 Females 4224 10 and 20 36|70 and 80 56 

90 20 
00 2 


Whereof have died under two years old ...230 


Between 


30 and 40 78] 90 and 1 
40 and 50 71 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Apr. 23. 


Wheat. | Barley. oo, 
a djs 4d. . 
58 11 | 26 9 is 9 











Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
& @18% 4348 4@. 
33 10 | 30 6 {31 2 








PRICE OF HOPS, Apr. 23. 
Sussex Pockets, 5/. Os. to 6/. 0s.—Kent Pockets, 52. 5s. to 87. 10s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Apr. 23. 
Hay, 2/. 15s. to 4/. 12s.—Straw, 1/. 18s. to 2/. 2s.—Clover, 4/. 15s. to 67. Os. 
SMITH —" April 25. To sink the d atest stone of 8lbs. 


Ee 4d. to 4s. 4d. 
bE ST. 4 6d. to 4s. 6d. 
_ RAE. 5s. 8d. to 5s. Ad. 


PR Riiccccwnsinnmue C8 iy. OL 





seeeeed8. 6d. to Gs. 4d. 

Head of Cattle at Market, April 25. 
BR cssnsecavaas 2,981 Calves 86 
Sheep and Lambs 25,700 Pigs 480 


COAL MARKET, Apr. 22. 
Walls Ends, from 18s. 3d. to 23s. perton. Other sorts from 13s. 9d. to 19s. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 48s. Yellow Russia, 48s. 
CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 193.——Ellesmere and Chester, 68.——Grand Junction 124. 





—— Kennet and Avon, 173. 


Leeds and Liverpool, 700. 





Regent’s, 103, 


—— Rochdale, 60.——-London Dock Stock, 79.——St. Katharine’s, 973.—— East 


and West India, 104.——London and "Birmingham Railway, 180. 





Great 


Western, 294.——London and Southwestern, 614. —— Grand Junction Water 


Works, 584.——West Middlesex, 94.——— Globe Insurance, 116. 


353.——Hope, 54.——Chartered Gas, 574.——Imperial Gas, 63.——Pheenix Gas, 
30}.——London and Westminster Bank, 22. Reversionary Interest, 95. 


For Prices of all other Shares enquire as above. 





Guardian, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srrawnn. 
From March 26 to April 25, 1842, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenhelt's Therm. 
; . | eae ee - 
saldz| e (Ba| sale) 2 (eal € | 
SIS 5| 5 |S] & || Weather. @SIS 5!) 2 Ss] & Weather. 
Mar| ° | ° | ® jin. pts,| °| °]| * im peal 
26 | 48 | 50 | 36 29, 78 ||fair, cloudy 11 | 40 | 44 | 39 /30, 25 | fr.sh. bl. r. 
27 | 43 | 50 | 44) =, 79 |Ido. do. 12 | 40 | 44 | 38 , 13 |leldy, do. do. 
28 | 53 | 56 | 50] , 76 |fr. eldy, fr. 13 | 40 | 41 | 38], 14 |ldo.do.rn.hl. 
29 | 53 | 57 | 52 | , 94 \\do. do. do. 14 | 40 | 47 | 41 (29, 98 ||sh.hl.f.sh.r. 
30 | 50 | 57 | 47 | , 89 ||sh.sm. r. fa. 15 | 41 | 48 | 39 |30, 10 |\cloudy, fair 
31 | 50 | 57 | 53} ; 67 |leldy,do.do. || 16 | 41 | 49 | 37) , 15 /ldo. do. 
A.1| 48 | 43 | 38| , 34 ldo.hi.s.sh.r. |] 17 | 40 | 47 | 44! , 20 |'do. sh. ra. 
2| 42 (47 | 34| , 68 |do.sb.r.hl. || 18 | 40 | 47 | 44) , 23 do. 
3} 46 | 44) 36] , 86 |sh.sl.cl.rn. 19 | 42 | 49 | 41 » 24 |'do. fair 
4 | 42 | 46 | 38 (30, 21 |lcldy, fa. cly. || 20 | 47 | 60 | 44 , 20. fair 
5 | 42 | 47 | 37] =, 35 |/fair, do. 21 | 45 | 59 | 3) , 00 do. 
6| 44 51) 41) , 13 Ido. do. 22 | 48 | 68 | 52 29, 66 (do. 
7 | 44 | 57 | 43 129, 87 |Ido. do. 23 | 60 | 68 | 62 , 96 ‘do. 
8 | 44 | 67 | 38 130, 14 ||do. do. 24 | 60 | 68 | 52 , 96 | f.th.st.Lhy.r. 
9| 43 | 47 | 38 85 ldo. do. 25 | 60 | 70 | 51 |30, 06 fair 
10/41 | 46! 38! , 38 Ido. do. 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From March 29 to April 27, 1842, both inclusive. 
a a] a a re 2 | a3 [aos ° 
Se ieu le. is esl 8 | slS$sis 4 
“15138 |S Pes) eS [we Suled| 2 | we Bis 
2 s Q jamie oy Ssh Sle sles Q 4 
4/53 | 58 82/83) 42 Sel ceesa ee 
el | am | BO ER als<a|5” | 
: S| a ra S| S|OS la : 
29 893 994 |—— 91lpm.| 27 29pm. 
30 893 994 11 9pm.| 27 29pm. 
31\—|——__|_ 90 993 91lpm.| 28 31 pm. 
1 905 993; | 91llpm.| 30 33pm. 
2 90§ 994 1210pm.| 32 35pm. 
4 903 993 12 pm. | 33 35pm. 
5 904 100 |—— 1210pm.| 34 37pm. 
6167 | 89% | 90} |\——| 99 | 100% | 12%] 88 12 pm. | 35. 37 pm. 
7|1673| 90 | 91 | 99 | 993! 1003 14 pm. | 37 35pm. 
8|1673| 90 | 90% |——| 99%! 100$ | 123] 884!101 |——/11 16pm.| 36 38pm. 
91663} 90 | 90% |——| 993 100§ | 123}/——_——|——|14. 16pm,| 36 38pm. 
11|——| 90 90% | 995) 994) 1004 | 12 101 |——| 16 pm. | 38 36 pm. 
121167 | 90 | 90% 994! 100 | 12}|——l101 |—17 15pm.| 36 38pm. 
13;\—-| 90 91 | 983] 994) 100% | 12: —|— | ||!715pm.| 37 40 pm. 
14/1663] 90 914 |——| 994| 1004 | 12 \——|2424) 18 pm. | 38 40pm. 
15|166 | 90; 913 | 994) 991) 100g | 12 884, 1820pm.| 39 41 pm. 
16|166 | 905 | 914 |——| 994! 1003 | 12 '—— [2434 1820 pm.| 41 39pm. 
18}166 | 90% | 915 |——| 994) 100g | 12}}3————/2434|1820pm.| 39 41 pm. 
| 19|1653| 90 91g | 994] 993 100} | 12 | ——|2435| 20 pm. | 39 42pm. 
20/1653} 905 | 91g | 999] 993 100% | 123) 88424431921 pm,| 40 42pm. 
21/166 | 903 | 91 |——| 993) 100g | 124,————/245 [2118 pm] 40 37pm. 
22|/166 | 904 | 91g |——| 993! 100g | 123] 88% 1003/245 |1820pm.| 37 40pm. 
23/166 | 90g | 915 |——|100 | 1003 | 12g——101 [246 (20 18pm.| 37 39pm. 
25\——| 914 | 924 |\——|1004' 1014 | 124] 893'-——12454'—__| 37 40 pm. 
| 26|167 | 91g | 92§ |——/1003! 1018 | 123|\————|246}'21 20pm.| 38 40pm. 
27/1674) 914 | 92§ |——|1004' 1013 | — 38 40pm. 
; J.J. ARNULL, English and Foreign Stock and Share Broker, 
1, Bank Buildings, London. 
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